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SKETCH OF ROUMANIAN 


Recenr events on the Danube 
have given to Rouniania, in the 
eyes of the public generally, an 
interest which it never excited 
before. The struggles of Servia 
and Montenegro, of Bosnia and 
the Herzegévina, have either be- 
come things of the past, or have 
ceased to attract anything but a 
comparatively languid attention. 
Each of these principalities and 
provinces has, so to speak, had 
its day; its antecedents and present 
condition have been studied with 
avidity ; books and articles of 
wonderful power and eloquence 
have been written thereon. During 
the insurrection and the Turco- 
Servian War, Roumania, on the 
other hand, kept in the back- 
ground, and preserved a strict 
neutrality. No one could safely 
hazard a conjecture as to the side 
on which its sympathies, if indeed 
it had any, were enlisted, for 
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Moldo-Wallachia played a dark 
game. As soon, however, as the 
Russians began to talk of crossing 
the Pruth, a clue was found to the 
eventual attitude of the Princi- 
pality ; and the publication of the 
Russo-Roumanian Convention soor 
placed beyond dispute the fact 
that the Government of Prince 
Charles of Hohenzollern was deter- 
mined to pronounce in favour of 
the stronger party in the quarrel, 
and to strive to obtain what it 
could through the pursuit of a 
spirited policy. The imprudence 
of the Porte, combined with the 
apathy of the guaranteeing Powers, 
lent new force to the arguments 
of Bratianu and Cogalniceano, re- 
sulting in the proclamation of inde- 
pendence, and in the immediate 
occupation of Kalafat. In thus 
making common cause with the 
Ozar, Roumania now poses 
as an active belligerent, and 
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the interest formerly enjoyed by 
Servia and Montenegro is trans- 
ferred to it for the nonce. Little, 
however, is known in England with 
regard to the history of the Danu- 
bian Principalities. As far as I 
am aware, and I have made dili- 
gent search, no book on the subject 
has ever been published in this 
country. It is therefore with 
a view to supplying this want that 
I pen this article. A residence of 
several years in Roumania and a 
prolonged study of its history have 
supplied me with peculiar facilities 
for acquiring accurate information 
of a kind which few Englishmen 
possess. In this paper 1 propose 
to give merely the most important 
outlines of Roumanian history. At 
a fature dateI may perhaps furnish 
further particulars regarding the 
social life of the inhabitants, their 
character, and the general aspect 
of the country. And here I may 
remark that my observations will 
be entirely free from all political 
bias. My sole design is to deliver 
‘‘a plain, unvarnished tale,” and 
to tell the truth as I have found 
it, without any romance. 

The early history of the Rouman 
race is shrouded in mystery. The 
Dacians were the original inhabit- 
ants of the country. Brave as 
lions, with their front on the 
Danube and their rear on the 
Dniester, this people long proved 
a very thorn in the side of the 
Roman Empire. But Decebalus 
was finally obliged to succumb to 
the arms of Trajan, whose trium- 
phal column long formed one 
of the most striking ornaments 
of the Forum. Under Trajan’s 
fostering care, Dacia soon became 
a highly flourishing land. Colo- 
nists were transported from Italy 
to people anew a country devasta- 
ted with fire and blood; and a 
mixed Daco-Roman population 
soon sprang up, which cultivated 
the arts of peace with unexampled 
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success. Bridges spanned the 
Danube and many of the smaller 
rivers; and a grand military road, 
called to this day Drumu Trajan, 
extended from the Iron Gates to 
the town of Bender itself. Sarmis- 
eegethusa, the capital, afterwards 
known as Ulpia-Trajana, and now 
the village of Varhély, was the re- 
sidence of a Propretor and the 
site of temples, baths, palaces, and 
aqueducts innumerable. These 
were the palmy days of old Rou- 
mania—days to which patriot and 
peasant love to revert in song. 
*‘ Dacia Felix ” and ‘“ Trajan” are 
names which are still in everyone’s 
mouth, and which are cherished 
with pride by all classes alike. 
But the incursions of the Goths 
swamped the colony and dispersed 
its inhabitants in every conceivable - 
direction. Some crossed over into 
Meesia, and even found their way 
to the shores of Macedonia and 
Thrace. Others seem to have gone 
far west, and to have penetrated to 
the coasts of the Adriatic. When 
the Huns appeared on the scene, 
the Goths were allowed by Valens 
to cross the Danube and to pass 
into Mossia, starting from which 
they marched against the Emperor 
himself, whom they defeated and 
slew at Adrianople. The greater 
part of Dacia then fell for 
atime a prey tothe Huns. After 
the Huns came the Gepide; then 
the Slavic or Sarmatian races, 
among which were the Serbs and 
the Chrowats, the Wallacks, and 
other kindred tribes, the last- 
named occupying Wallachia and 
Moldavia first in the 14th century. 
The Avars and the Chazars are not 
to be overlooked, for the latter 
people obliged the Magyars to 
acknowledge their supremacy. The 
Magyars, I may here observe, are 
said to have conquered the Banate 
of Craiova, or Little Wallachia, 
about the middle of the 11th 
century, and to have entrusted 
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its government to the Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem. 
About this time Transylvania also 
became subject to the Hungarians. 
It is not until the Mogul invasion of 
1241, by which Poland, Hungary, 
and Moravia were overrun, that 
we hear of the existence of the 
Principalities of Wallachia and 
Moldavia as such. Radu Negru 
was, if tradition is to be believed, 
the founder of High Wallachia, 
and Bogdan of the sister dominion. 
The two Principalities were 
separate ; but they were alike in 
their religion, their laws, and their 
institutions. They were inhabited 
by a very mixed race, in which 
Daco-Roman blood certainly could 
not preponderate. And the arrival 
of the Wallacks complicated mat- 
ters still more. I am well aware 
that the Roumans claim to be 
almost entirely of Latin origin; but 
after an impartial investigation I 
cannot admit this to be the case. 
They have also plenty of the 
Dacian, Gothic, eanih and 
Slavonic elements about them. 
The fact that their language is 
evidently based upon that spoken 
by Cicero simply proves nothing ; 
for witness the now Slavonised 
Bulgars, who are undoubtedly of 
Ugrian stock, and are thus akin 
to the Magyar. The French some 
time ago took as much delight in 
their attempts to establish the 
Latin origin of the Roumans as 
the litterati of Moscow have taken 
in their search after Slavonic re- 
lations. But the theory will not 
hold water, and the sooner it is 
exposed and abandoned the better. 
It is simply ridiculous that a land 
which formed the very highway of 
successive hordes of barbarian in- 
vaders should have preserved 
unmixed a race whose identity has 
never been made clear. 

We are now beginning, how- 
ever, to work our way out of the 
almost interminable labyrinth of 
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fables by which the early history 
of Roumania is begirt. We see 
Tartars, Hungarians, and Poles 
fighting in turn for the possession 
of different parts of the once 
favoured province, and the Rouman 
populations are thus harassed by 
constant warfare. Nor is this all. 
The might of the race of Othman 
is beginning to make itself felt in 
Europe, and the Roumans, from 
their very position, have to form 
the Christian vanguard. That 
they did their duty manfully and 
well on more than one occasion is 
evident, for Stephen, Prince of 
Moldavia, who had beaten both 
Hungarians and Poles, long 
offered a stubborn resistance to 
Bajazet I. This Sultan, however, 
proved the victor in the long run, 
finally reducing the whole of Wal- 
lachia, which, in 1392, recognised 
the suzerainty of the Porte, the only 
concession being the payment of 
an annual tribute. The Wallachian 
Hospodars of those days were 
practical men, and when they 
found that they must eventually 
succumb to the ambition of 
their Christian neighbours, they 
strengthened their connection with 
Constantinople. In the year 1460, 
the first agreement was renewed 
under Mahomet II., when a num- 
ber of Articles were drawn up, to 
the mutual advantage of the con- 
tracting parties. In the Ist Article 
the Sultan undertook to protect 
Wallachia, requiring nothing but 
a supremacy over its sovereignty. 
The Voivodes were pledged to pay 
to the Sublime Porte a tribute 
of ten thousand piastres. In 
the 2nd Article it was stipulated 
that the Sublime Porte was to have 
no share in the local administra- 
tion of the Principality, and that 
no Turk should be allowed to enter 
Wallachia without an ostensible 
motive. The 4th Article secured 
the right of electing the prince, 
the Porte only being allowed to 
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invest him. Finally, the 10th Article 
forbade the erection of any mosque 
on Wallachian ground. Thus it 
wili be seen that the suzerainty of 
Turkey over Wallachia was an 
honourable bargain concluded be- 
tween two independent States, and 
no oppressive compact forced by 
the victor upon the vanquished. So 
well, indeed, was the new system 
found to work during its earlier 
stage, that Stephen the Great, 
Voivode of Moldavia, when on his 
death-bed, advised his son Bogdan 
to place that Principality also under 
thesupremacy of the Porte. Bogdan 
therefore sent an ambassador to 
Constantinople, and soon after- 
wards arrived there in person. 
He presented, we are told, to 
Solyman I. four thousand crowns 
of gold, forty mares with foal, and 
twenty-four falcons, promising to 
remit the same amount every year 
as a mark of feudal submission. 


Bogdan, it nae, was received 


with considerable pomp. He was 
invested with a robe of honour, 
and Solyman gave him a tuft of 
egret’s feathers, which the Princes 
of Moldavia alone had a right to 
wear. The position of the Rou- 
mans was thus from the first 
entirely different from that of their 
neighbours, who were brought 
under the Turkish yoke by force 
of arms. They formed for a time 
a kind of oasis in the desert of 
blood and fire. Whilst Maygar 
and Serb, Bulgar and Bosniak 
groaned beneath the heel of the 
conqueror, the Moldo-Wallachians 
were, after a certain fashion, ex- 
empt from the horrors of war. 
True, this was not always the case, 
for we find the Pashas of Widdin, 
Silistria, and Rustchuk every now 
and then crossing the Danube, 
and carrying away flocks and 
herds; while the Hospodar of 
Wallachia, Vlad V., anticipates 
the Bulgarian atrocities by im- 
paling twenty-five thousand priso- 
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ners belonging to that ill-fated 
race in the vast plain of Proelatu. 
This same Christian Prince, I may 
add, has also the credit of having 
burned alive four hundred wmis- 
sionaries from Transylvania, be- 
sides slaying in one dsy five 
hundred of his own boyards. He 
also once, so it is reported, had 
the turbans of some Turkish 
envoys nailed to their heads, be- 
cause they refused to remove 
them in his honour. Still the 
principle remained the same, Rou- 
mania, isolated from the other 
Christian States, made its own 
terms with the Porte, and con- 
sequently suffered less than its 
neighbours, with whom it appa- 
rently had little in common, and 
whose ravages had inflicted much 
misery upon it at different times. 

Wars, conquests, and immunity 
from hostile criticism gradually 
encouraged the Porte to indulge in 
various exactions. The tributes 
were raised little by little, the 
thrones of the Voivodes were sold 
to the highest bidders; but, be it 
remembered, it was the rulers who 
most felt the strain. We now enter 
upon a new phase of the history 
ot Roumania. Brancovano, Hos- 
podar of Wallachia, and Deme- 
trius Cantimir, Hospodar of Mol- 
davia, were each dissatisfied, and 
not without reason, with the autho- 
rity of the Sultan, which now 
encroached sorely upon their 
rights and privileges. The defeat 
of Charles XII. of Sweden on the 
bloody tield of Pultowa induced 
these Princes, although sworn 
enemies, to intrigue separately 
with the Czar. But their subjects 
rose in revolt against them. Can- 
timir was obliged to seek an asy- 
lum at the Court of Peter the 
Great; while Brancovano, less 
fortunate, was seized and borne to 
Constantinople, where he was be- 
headed, together with his wife and 
four sons, the family preferring 
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death to conversion to the Ma- 
homedan faith. When the Rus- 
sians, at the invitation of Cantimir, 
entered Moldavia after the victory 
of Pultowa, they were amazed 
at the novelty of everything which 
they beheld. The fertility of the 
land, the luxuriance of the vegeta- 
tion, the geniality of the atmo- 
sphere, combined with the splen- 
dlour and ease of indoor life,were a 
striking contrast to the barrenness 
of their native steppes, with their 
forests, their fogs, and their dismal 
poverty. A banquet given by 
Cantimirto the White Czar dazzled, 
while it intoxicated, the retinue of 
the great monarch, who, when all 
the revellers were prone on the 
floor, overcome with wine and sleep, 
stripped the Moldavian boyards of 
their boots, richly ornamented with 
gold lace and tassels, and, carrying 
them to their quarters, exchanged 
for them their own rough and 
tough appendages. It is tolerably 
evident that this glimpse of 


The clime of the East, the land of 
the Sun, 


inflamed the Muscovites with the 
desire to learnmore of thisfavoured 
region; a desire which, as may 
well be believed, was carefully 
encouraged by Cantimir, who, 
laden with favours by Peter, initia- 
ted the Czar, in return, in all the 
mysteries connected with the ad- 
ministration and resources of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

The treason of Brancovano and 
Cantimir was the source of much 
subsequent affliction to the Moldo- 
Wallachians, as the Porte, mis- 
trusting the fidelity of the 
native rulers, appointed as Hos- 
podars Greeks from the Phanar. 
The Phanariote Greeks have 
been for centuries the middle- 
men between the Porte and 
its subjects, whom they have 
ground down in too many in- 
stances in a manner which would 
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almost surpass belief. Mr. 
Evans, in his admirable work on 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina, gives 
a vivid description of the tyranny 
of many of the Phanariote bishops, 
and there can.be little doubt that 
in this respect his remarks are 
perfectly justifiable. The Phana- 
riote Hospodars, who were men 
often of the basest origin, stole 
from the grand houses of the 
Byzantine Empire family names 
for themselves, and swaggered in 
their borrowed plumes to their 
own delight and that of their 
friends and sycophants. When a 
Greek child was born, the by- 
standers were wont to pray that 
he might one day become, as 
others had before him, ‘ a pastry- 
cook, a seller of lemonade, and a 
Princeof Wallachia.” The tyranny, 
the cruelty, and profligacy of these 
parvenusalmost exceed belief. They 
deceived the Porte, while they 
pillaged the people. Sometimes 
they received condign punishment 
at the .hands of their suzerain ; 
sometimes at the hands of their 
subjects. The Greeks were, by 
the way, never popular in Rou- 
mania. Witness the massacre 
which took place throughout the 
whole of Wallachia in 1617, and 
from which not one of them es- 
caped. To make matters worse, 
the Roumans had, as we have seen, 
severed all connection with the 
outer world even in matters of 
religion. Once upon a time they 
had all belonged to the Catholic 
faith, and their Princesand boyards 
long adhered to the Church of 
Rome after the people had aban- 
doned it for Greek Orthodoxy. 
ButGregory Zamblic, Metropolitan 
of Moldavia, decided in favour of 
the schism, and Bible and Liturgy 
were written in the Cyrillian 
characters. The mass was said 
in Slavonic, though little under- 
stood in that tongue, and thus 
was laid the foundation of 
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an influence which afterwards 
brought the Roumans in a great 
measure under the power of 
Russia. The following account, 
which I translate from the French 
of a reliable author, will give some 
idea of the effeminate habits of 
these Phanariote Hospodars :— 


** As for the Greek boyards, who 
form the ordinary retinue of the 
Prince, and preside over the house- 
hold department, they overstep the 
last bounds of servility. They only 
approach his person in attitudes of 
adoration. If he rise to pass through 
his apartments, two or three of them 
seize him by each arm, and raise him 
in such a manner that the tips of his 
toes scarcely touch the ground, whilst 
others reverentially support the train 
of his robe. He thus advances with- 
out bringing a single muscle into play. 
One could easily mistake him for a 
paralytic, were it not that he lazily 
turns in his fingers the beads ofa 
priceless rosary. At table there isthe 
same inertia in the exercise of his 
muscles ; everything that is served to 
him is cut into small pieces ; even the 
bread is broken into bits. The cowpary 
(chief cup-bearer) stands behind him, 
always holding in his hand a half- 
filled glass, which, at the slightest sign, 
he puts to the lips of the automaton 
Prince. It is one o’clock ; the meal 
is atanend. Instantly a loud cry is 
heard in the chamber occupied by the 
Prince. This cry, which proceeds 
from a tchaouche, summons the coffee 
and the cafedjt baschi, or grand coffee 
attendant, who, half prostrate, pre- 
sents the brown liquor in a little cup 
studded with diamonds. At the same 
time the tchaowche, leaning out of the 
window, utters a second ringing cry, 
informing the town that his Highness 
is taking his coffee, and that the hour 
is dedicated to slumber. From this 
moment all is perfect stillness. Bu- 
charest holds its breath, that not anoise 
from without may interrupt his august 
repose; and all work within the 
Palace is at an end. Three hours are 
thus spent in general torpor—three 
hours of respite from the tyrant. At 
four o'clock the noise of the innume- 
rable bells of Bucharest announces to 
great and small the solemnity of the 
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awakening of the Hospodar, and the 
general right to follow this grand 
example.” 

The Phanariotes tried on a large 
scale the system which is said to 
be in vogue among the middle- 
men of Bosnia, the Herzegovina, 
and other Turkish provinces. As. 
the result of gradual encroach- 
ments, the Porte had at last 
learned to lay claim to a monopoly 
of all the produce of the country. 
The peasants were thus obliged to 
send all their crops, at a given 
date, to the markets of Galatz and 
Ibraila. These were never priced 
above one-third of their real value, 
and the Greeks, by using false 
weights, and by playing tricks. 
with the coinage, contrived to add 
to these unjust gains. Sometimes. 
the Porte sent the Prince a stated 
order for so much wheat and so 
much cattle. The Prince could 
then publish a requisition for at 
least twice the amount, buying the 
necessary surplus at the Firman 
tariff, and afterwards selling it at 
the proper price. Other iniquitous 
means for raising money were re- 
sorted to ina similar way. The 
whole land groaned under the 
frightful tyranny of the Greculus . 
esuriens, and the people were 
reduced, little by little, to a condi- 
tion of apathy and despond from 
which they have never entirely 
recovered, One prolonged wail 
ran throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. Their very 
music became a dirge; and the 
songs and airs which we hear on 
festal occasions are even now more 
suggestive of woe than of mirth. 

By the Treaty of Carlowitz, in 
1699, Dacia was stripped of Tran- 
sylvania, the Banate of Temesvar 
following, through the Treaty of 
Passarowitz, in 1718. The latter 
agreement was the result of the 
battle of Peterwardein, won by 
Prince Eugéne, who took Temes- 
var on the 13th October, 1716. 
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The detestation in which the 
Phanariotes were held is proved 
by the fact that the Imperialists 
eo as far as Bucharest, 
eing everywhere enthusiastically 
received, and that Wallachia sub- 
mitted, without striking a blow, 
to the authority of Charles VI. 
An insurrection at Bucharest, in 
1765, led to the recall of the Hos- 
podar, Stephen Racoviga, who was 
strangled at Constantinople in the 
same year. Thus did the Porte, 
when complaints were made, some- 
times mete out fair justice to its 
vassal populations at the expense 
of the Greek middle-men. 

We find Turkey at war with 
Russia and Austria in 17386; and 
Russia demanding, in 1737, that 
the Principalities should be de- 
clared independent under its 
protection. In 1770 not a single 
Mussulman remains in Moldo- 
Wallachia. Catherine, in 1772, 
offered peace on condition that 
Stanislas Ponyatowski should be 
appointed Hospodar of the united 
Principalities, which should, at his 
death, be placed under Russian 
protection. In the same year, at 
Fockshani, the Empress again 
offers peace on condition that 
Moldo-Wallachia be declared in- 
dependent under the guarantee 
of several European Powers. The 
Treaty of Kainardji, concluded in 
1774, brought this war to an end. 
This treaty has been so much dis- 
cussed of late that I need only 
refer to one Article, which bears 
upon the two Principalities. The 
10th Article runs thus: ‘The 
Sublime Porte moreover consents 
that, according to the circumstances 
in which the two above-mentioned 
Principalities may be placed, the 
Ministers of the Imperial Court of 
Russia may speak in their favour; 
and the Sublime Porte promises 
to listen to these remonstrances, 
with the attention and courtesy 
proper among friendly and re- 
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spected Powers.” In 1774, Russia 
made over the Bukowina to 
Austria, the Porte protesting, but 
in vain. Gregory Ghika, Hospodar 
of Moldavia, who strongly opposed 
this surrender, paid for his fidelity 
with his life. This Prince, I may 
add, was the only Phanariote who 
perished in a good cause. Four- 
teen Hospodars were strangled or 
beheaded inthe course of a century; 
but this was for far less creditable 
reasons. 

Russia and Austria established 
consulates at Bucharest in 1782. 
These two countries appear to 
have made common cause for many 
years in their dealings with the 
Principalities; though Russia 
generally contrived to get the 
lion’s share. Instead, however, of 
improving matters, the consuls 
made things worse, and thousands 
of families left the land. The loss 
of the Crimea in 1787 led Turkey 
into anew war with Russia, in which 
Austria joined. The Principalities 
were again invaded, and the Mus- 
covites once more put everything 
to fire and sword. The Peace of 
Jassy, in 1791, concluded this war. 
The policy of Russia all through 
would seem to have been conducted 
with sufficient regard for its own 
interests. Had it really interfered, 
with Austria, to protect its fellow- 
Christians from Phanariote ty- 
ranny, it would have done much 
good. As it is, we often see 
it obtaining concessions from the 
Porte resulting rather in its own 
aggrandisementthanin any definite 
advantage toits weaker neighbours. 
If this were not the case, why did 
Russia accept Bessarabia by the 
Treaty of Bucharest, signed in 
1812? 

The invasion of Moldo- Wallachia 
by Alexander Ypsilanti, a Phana- 
riote, the son of an ex-Hospodar, 
and a major-general inthe Russian 
service, led to new disturbances in 
1821. Ypsilanti was one of the 
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heads of the Hetairia movement, 
and occupied much the same posi- 
tion with regard to Russia as 
Tchernaieff filled during the Turco- 
Servian War. He was well received 
at Jassy by Michael Soztzo and 
the Greeks, who swarmed in the 
town, but on the other hand, the 
uative boyards and the people 
generally fought shy of the Rus- 
sian ‘‘liberator.”” There can be 
little doubt that the Czar was 
secretly implicated in this adven- 
ture; but Ypsilanti had been pre- 
mature in his advance, and the 
Government repudiated all con- 
nection with him, and immediately 
deprived him of his military rank. 
Ypsilanti, however, still marched 
op, notwithstanding unmistak- 
able symptoms of disapproval, for 
Soztzo, the Hospodar ot Moldavia, 
had been driven out of the Princi- 
pality by hissubjects. In Wallachia, 
Theodore Vladimiresco, better 
known as Zoudour Voda (Prince 
Theodore), who was no believer in 
the disinterested intentions oi Itus- 
sia, called his countrymen to arms. 
‘‘Roumans,”’ said he, ‘‘ the hour is 
come to shake off the yoke of the 
Ciocoi (crouching dogs), and the Ar- 
chondas of the Phanar. Follow me, 
and I will put an end to their spo- 
liations. I will restore to you 
your rights and your national 
government.” The people rose ex 
masse in response to this appeal, 
and in a few days Theodore became 
master of the whole of the Banate 
of Craiova, for the Wallachians 
had no ambition to become the 
dupes of Russia and the tools of 
the Hellenic movement. The little 
army soon increased so much that 
Theodore was enabled to advance 
upon Bucharest, and then there 
was a regular stampede of boyards 
and consular agents. Vladimiresco 
now seized the reins of govern- 
ment, and renewed his promises of 
fidelity to the Porte. Ypsilanti 


marched on until he reached Bu- 
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charest, where he had an interview 
with Vladimiresco; but, being 
disappointed at the result, he 
retired to Tergovisti, where he 
abandoned himself to revelry and 
luxurious indolence. His troops 
passed their time in pillaging the 
people and devastating the land. 
The Turks having entered Bucha- 
rest, Theodore retired to Cimpo- 
longo, where he was assassinated 
through the treachery of Giorgaki, 
Ypsilanti’s most trusted ally. The 
Turkish forces now spread over 
the Principalities, and Ypsilanti 
beheld the ruin of his hopes on the 
banks of the Pruth, where the 
élite of his army was cut down toa 
man. The Russian general, who 
fled into Austria, was imprisoned 
in the fortress of Montgatz. 

The rule of the Phanariote 
Princes continued uninterruptedly, 
and still there was no visible im- 
provement in the condition of the 
unhappy Roumans. The Porte 
apparently remained satisfied with 
the status quo. But its appoint- 
ment of Greeks, instead of the 
native boyards, ied to renewed 
complications every year, for the 
Phanariotes opent!y intrigued with 
Russia, whose avcwed intention 
was the amelioration of the hard 
lot of the oppressed Christians, 
while its real design was the pos- 
session of Moldo-Wallachia. Un- 
like the Serbs and Montenegrins, 
the Roumans never took kindly to 
Russia, which they always dis- 
trusted. Often did the Muscovite 
generals cross the Pruth as libera- 


tors; often did they return after 
laying waste the land. Although 


a proportion of the degenerate 
foreign aristocracy alwaysdeclared 
for the Czar, the real Rouman 
gentry and peasantry never had 
any sympathy for such a move- 
ment. Even at the present time 
the fact remains the same. 

The Treaty of Akerman, in 1826, 
secured for Russia an equal share 
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with Turkey in the control of the 
Danubian Principalities, and the 
invasion of 1828 nearly made 
them Muscovite for ever. On the 
7th of May, 1828, one hundred 
and fifty thousand Russian soldiers 
crossed the Pruth. John Stourdza, 
Hospodar of Moldavia, was taken 
prisoner; but Gregory Ghika, 
Hospodar of Wallachia, had time 
to flee into Transylvania. Marshal 
Wittgenstein, the Russian general, 
published the following manifesto: 


‘‘Inhabitants of Moldavia and 
Wallachia ; His Majesty the Emperor, 
my august master, has ordered me to 
occupy your territory with the army 
the command of which he has deigned 
to entrustto me. The legions of the 
monarch who protects your destinies, 
passing the borders of your native 
land, bring to it every guarantee of 
the maintenance of tranquillity and 
perfect security. Severe discipline 
will be maintained in all the corps 
Varmée. The slightest disturbance 
will be put down.” , 

In spite, however, of all these 
protestations, the people were not 
to be deceived. The cruelties of 


this occupation were simply 
abominable. We see more than 
thirty thousand Roumans alone 


serving as beasts of burden, goaded 
with the Cossack lances. And, 
worse than all, pestilence sts in, 
and fills the cup of sorrow to the 
brim. The Russians remained in 
the Principalities until October, 
1834, and did absolutely nothing 
for the people. So frequent had 
been their arrivals and departures 
that -a Moldavian peasant had 
remarked to his landlord: ‘I see 
them go, and come, and turn their 
backs to each other, as we do in 
the dance. If they are really to 
go, they must turn their backs on 
us once for all.” In 1888, the 
Wallachians were forced to express 
their adhesion to an Article which 
they have always declared to have 
been fraudulently introduced by 
the Russians into their ‘ New 
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Jonstitution’”’ some years before. 
The Moldavians had been com- 
pelled to sign in 1836. The Article 
stipulated that no law voted by 
the Assembly and confirmed by 
the Prince should be promulgated 
unless it had previously been ap- 
proved by the Czar. Heliade thus 
accounts for the introduction of 
the Article in question :—‘‘ As the 
190 signatures of the members 
composing the Assembly could not 
all be got into the last quarter- 
page, President Minziaki thus 
addressed the representatives of 
the country: ‘Archondas, have 
the goodness to sign on the 
following page ; for you see that 
there is no room on this.’ It was 
a very natural reason, and the 
good boyards, one after the other, 
placed their signatures, according 
to all the rights of the hierarchy, 
on the following page. The 
meeting was over; the réglement, 
bound in silver and gold, lay in the 
archives; but the same hand that 
had so beautifully illustrated the 
golden book introduced itself into 
the shadow of the archives, and 
added on the last quarter of the 
last page a single Article, very 
small, the Article which deprived 
the country of the right of 
autonomy.” Twice before he 
appended his name to the docu- 
ment did Pyince Ghika throw 
down his pen, a prey to the most 
poignant anguish. But resistance 
was hopeless, and the whole land 
abandoned itself to mourning and 
despair. 

The year 1848, as everyone 
knows, was one of general revolu- 
tion. All ‘the populations of the 
Austrian Empire were in a state of 
the wildest excitement. The 
Slavs and the Roumans of Transyl- 
vania fought against the Magyars 
beneath the banner of Austria, 
while their brethren in Wallachia 
and Moldavia rose against Russia 
under the Ottoman standard. The 
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patriotism of Vladimiresco lived 
anew, and the Golescos, Tell, 
Maghiero, John Ghika, Heliade, 
Chapea, the Bratianus and Rosetti 
became the heroes of the day. 
The Government of Bibesco, the 
protégé of Russia, was upset. 
Maghiero, intrenched at Trajan’s 
Camp, addressed a letter to Fuad 
Effendi, the Turkish general, in 
which he offered to place himself 
and the inhabitants of the Princi- 
palities at his disposal. ‘‘ All your 
antecedentsasa statesman,” said he, 
“* lead us to hope that, in the Prin- 
cipalities as well, you will be able 
to defend with energy the interests 
of the Porte, without suffering 
yourself to be led astray by the 
falsehoods of Muscovite policy and 
by Russian agents, whether native 
or foreign.” But Fuad Effendi, 
with characteristic apathy, would 
not stir; and the Russians once 
more occupied the country, until 
they left it for Transylvania, in 
July, 1849. 

The Convention of Balta-Liman, 
signed on the Ist of June, 1849, 
took from the Roumans their last 
guarantee of independence. They 
lost their electoral rights, their 
General Assembly, and the privi- 
lege of choosing their own Hospvu- 
dars. Asa great favour the Czar 
allowed Turkey to enjoy the power 
of nominating the Moldayian Hos- 
podar; but he took good care to 
appoint the Wallachian Hospodar 
himself. Stirbey, the new protégé 
of Russia, even contrived to sur- 
pass Bibesco in the wickedness 
and corruption of his rule, while 
in Moldavia there were also grave 
complaints. Such was the condi- 
tion of affairs when, on the 3rd of 
July, 1853, the Russians crossed 
the Pruth, and ordered the Hospo- 
dars to pay to the Czar the tribute 
which they had hitherto always 
given to the Sultan. 

The war which followed, the 
readjustment of affairs, the election 
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of Cozza, a native, to the thrones. 
of the two Principalities, which 
were thus united under his rule, 
his abdication, with the subsequent 
accession of Prince Charles of 
Hohenzollern, are so much matters 
of history that I need not give 
them more than a mere passing 
mention. 

But, in conclusion, the question 
arises, What is to be the future of 
Roumania? Is it destined to in- 
dependent sovereignty, or is it to 
remain, as heretofore, a vassal 
appanage of Turkey? Noone who 
has perused the foregoing pages, 
which I have written with the 
strictest impartiality, with even 
ordinary attention, can fairly 
maintain that Turkey any longer 
possesses the slightest right to 
regulate the fate of the Danubian 
Principalities. In robbing Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia of their home- 
rule privileges it wilfully broke 
the agreement which placed their 
suzerainty in its hands, and thus 
brought upon them years of 
hideous oppression and misery. 
On the other hand, Russia has 
equally lost every claim to a hear- 
ing from the manner in which, 
time after time, it has thrown its 
promises to the winds. It is with 
the Great Powers of Europe as a 
body, not with Turkey alone or 
with Russia separately, that Rou- 
mania has now to deal. The 
native populations both of Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia are justly 
entitled to full and perfect liberty 
so soon as Europe, which liberated 
them from an unrighteous tyranny, 
gives them the signal for action. 
Surely it is high time that due 
justice should be meted out to 
one of the most ill-used nationali- 
ties in the world. But the result 
of the war alone will shew what is 
best to be done. For it should be 
borne in mind that since the Treaty 
of Paris the Principalities have had 
no urgent grievance against the 
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Porte, although they have been 
obliged by force of circumstances, 
as in the Russo-Roumanian Con- 
vention, t6 come to terms with 
Russia. If Bulgaria is to be severed 
from Turkey; if Servia and Monte- 
negro, Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina are to be rendered fully 
independent, then Roumania 
must be made independent too. 
This is but simple justice. 
On the other hand, other matters 
of grave import may have to 
be considered as well. Be this 
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as it may—and we cannot yet peer 
too far into the future—it is for 
Europe, and Europe alone, when 
the opportunity arrives, to decide 
whether Roumania shall form an 
independent kingdom under King 
Carol I., or once more resume its 
position, now happily of easy 
vassalage, under the tutelage of 
the Porte, in the interests of the 
general peace, and for the better 
maintenance of the balance of 
power. 
J. W. OZANNE. 


A ROMAN POET AT HOME. 


From THE Ad 


Sirmionem Peninsulam 


oF CATULLUS. 


Sweet Sirmio, eye of isles, peninsular retreat 


Transcending all in midland pools or vasty seas 

That fresh or briny Neptune’s dripping shoulders tease, 
Welcome the gleams of thee that now my glad eyes greet ! 

Scarce can I make myself believe I’ve left the piain 

Where dwell far Asian tribes, and safe see thee again. 
O what is blesseder than troubles taking wing ?— 

When mind lays by its load, and very tired we come 

From toil in foreign lands to make ourselves at home ; 
Reach our own cot, aud yield a soft consent to bed, 
Long-missed, and sole amends for so much wearying. 

Hail, O my lovely Sirmio, joy with thy lord, 

And ye too, ripples of the lake, your glee afford, 
Laugh with such laughter as only at home is bred. 
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THE REV. HUGH REGINALD HAWEIS, M.A. 


Tuts is not a record of parochial squabbies and tea meetings. It is 
the brief story of a clergyman who is a traveller, a musician, a 
journalist, an author; a divine without cant; a preacher without 
commonplace; a parson who is in sympathy with the advanced 
tendencies of his age, who knows his own mind, and is not afraid to speak 
it. Not yet in the prime of years, Mr. Haweis has done the work of a 


lifetime. Commencing with deliberate intent at the lowest rung of the 


ministerial ladder, he has worked his own unaided way to a foremost 
place in the van of the great Broad Church party. He 
stands out to-day as perhaps the most practical religious teacher 
of the educated classes in London, one who has done much to 
solve theological difficulties of the age, and lay down luminous 
principles for guiding the Church of the Future. 

Hugh Reginald Haweis was born at Egham, on the 3rd of April, 
1838, and is the eldest son of the Rev. J. O. W. Haweis, present 
Rector of Slaugham, Sussex. His mother, Mary Davies, was the 
daughter of a retired civilian in the India Company’s service. His 
grandfather, the late Dr. Thomas Haweis, Rector of Aldwinkle, was 
one of the founders of the London Missionary Society, a trustee of 
Lady Huntingdon, and an eminent light of the Evangelical party at 
the commencement of this century. Our subject was an eccentric 
child, with a sharp touch of wit, a keen critical faculty, and a 
precocious power of observation; fond of every kind of athletic 
exercise, but by no means enamoured of the _ school-room. 
On leaving Egham, at a very early age, he lived for several years 
at Crown Lane, Lower Norwood, usually coming to Spanish Place, 
Manchester Square, to visit his grandfather, at Christmas. While in 
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town he was taken by his godmother, at the age of seven or eight, to 
Portman Chapel, where he still remembers being much struck 
with the Rev. Mr.’Reeves’s explanation of the Atonement, which con- 
sisted in satisfying Divine justice by punishing the innocent for the 
guilty. He has often wondered since how anyone-above the age of 
seven or eight could be contented with such an explanation. But 
whilst living to preach a very different doctrine within a stone’s throw 
of Mr. Reeves’s chapel, he has always expressed the highest regard 
for that excellent clergyman’s personal.character and pulpit abilities. 

He suffered when a boy from two attacks of hip disease, the 
second of which was attended with such serious consequences that his 
life was despaired of by Sir Benjamin Brodie. As a last hope he was 
then taken to Brighton, where he gradually recovered a measure of 
health and soon returned to Lower Norwood. Although slightly lame 
he remained a vigorous cricketer, and climber, making for himself 
a large collection of birds’ eggs in which he took the greatest delight. 
His father had edrly marked his strong musical faculty. As a child he 
had a clear soprano voice and shewed the keenest delight in harmony. 
When a mere baby of six, the violin shops excited his attention 
and roused his curiosity, and a succession of toy fiddles—subsequently 
merging into nursery shovels—fed an instinct which in a few years 
was destined to develope rapidly under the tuition of a local organist. 

At the age of fourteen he was a remarkable violin player, and 
became a favourite pupil of the eminent violinist Oury, an old pupil 
of Paganini, who taught him many of the Paganini traditions and 
artifices with which in later years he was destined to electrify the 
audiencies of the Cambridge University Concerts. His remembrance 
of the first appearance of the boy Joachim, the prodigious Bottesini, 
and the famous quartet parties at Willis’s Rooms, consisting of 
Sainton, Piatti, Hill, and Cooper, is as keen as ever, as are also the 
evenings with Jullien’s band at the Surrey Gardens. Mendelssohn’s 
death in 1847 made the deepest impression upon the boy, then nine years. 
old, and both at that time and for twenty years afterwards he was a 
thorough going Mendelssohnian. 

Meanwhile, his general education was far from sound. His Latin 
and Greek were in arrears, his arithmetic shocking, but he had 
learned to speak French fluently from an accomplished lady, Mdlle. 
Sophie Kammerer, whose devotion to him throughout the serious illness 
of his childhood was doubtless the means of saving his life. About the 
age of twelve he developed a love for reading, and went through the 
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Waverley Novels, and sundry travels; touching poetry first with Long- 
fellow and Byron. A few years later Tennyson became, and remained, 
his favourite poet. 

At sixteen, when his health was moderately good, he was sent to 
Freshwater, Isle of Wight, under the care of a private tutor, the Rev. 
John Bicknell (now vicar of a church in Highbury), whose small 
establishment numbered some half-a-dozen other pupils. 

At Freshwater he remained for a year and a-half, and then came 
with Mr. Bicknell and pupils to Brighton. This marks a decided 
development in his career. Mr. Bicknell was a man of rigid High 
‘Church views, severely simple in practice, a sound but kind-hearted 
disciplinarian. The new pupil conceived a strong admiration for his 
teacher, though clearly perceiving already that their views and sym- 
pathies were widely divergent. The deep, earnest piety of the tutor 
drew out all the boy’s affections; and his first impulse towards 
religious inquiry may be traced back to his Freshwater and Brighton 
training. 


The bent of the lad’s mind, we have said, was critical and 


introspective, though highly imaginative. Instinctively drawn, by the 
force of sympathies and surroundings, into the study of religion, he 
probed.to the very quick the dogmas and theories of the High Church 
party. The strength of the principle which governed his tutor he 
<learly saw, but he recognised its weakness also in the jejune and one- 
sided type of life it was calculated to produce, and in the systematic 
way in which at least two-thirds of human existence were branded as 
unclean or superfluous, whilst the Church was hopelessly confounded 
with the clergy, who became the spiritual tyrants of the people instead 
of their loving servants. With a genuine respect for the High Church 
leaders, but a deep distrust of the High Church method for the soul’s 
improvement, andan intense dislike towards priestly scrutiny and the 
principle of confession, the apparently docile pupil combined a decided 
love for the ceremonialism of the party, as exhibited at St. Paul’s, 
Brighton, where for two years he was a daily attendant. His tastes 
were strongly esthetic; his fancy almost of an Oriental exuberance. 
The solemnity of the ancient Jewish, and the modern Roman Catholic 
and High Church ritual fascinated him; and it was imagination, more 
than anything else, that now inspired the boy with a vivid liking for 
an esthetic form of worship, a pronounced example of which is to be 
found in the service and arrangements of his present church, St. James’s, 
Marylebone. 
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At Mr. Bicknell’s his reading in play hours was wide, including the 
whole of Alison’s ‘‘ History of Europe,” most of Miss Yonge’s and 
other High Church novels, Pope, Prior, Dryden, and Milton; he 
pursued, moreover, a particularly close study of dogmatic theology, 
including especially Butler, Paley, and Pearson. At: this time, too, the 
young student read and meditated over the works of Newman, Man- 
ning, Pusey, Faber, and Gresley. He thus made himself intimately 
acquainted with the theology which he was preparing himself to reject 
as wholly unsound, and if in his writings he makes little use of its 
statements and distinctions it is not because he is ignorant of them, 
but because he knows and rejects them. Side by side with Newman, 
Voltaire, Rousseau and the Encyclopedia absorbed his mind, and 
especially Mirabeau’s ‘‘ System of Nature,’”’ and other works on natural 
religion. The result of this intellectual mixture was given to the 
Brighton townsfolk in many of the local journals. 

As a youth he was fond of sympathetic company, and had the great 
faculty, which he has preserved through life, of making many friends. 
With his few intimate associates he was exceedingly popular, but it 
was in bis love of solitary walks in the Isle of Wight that he first 
conceived the idea of becoming an orator, an idea which he kept to 
himself when frequently assured that there was no career for a man in 
the Church. 

At the time he turned his thoughts to religion the old Evangelical 
movement under Wesley, and the later one under Edward Irving had 
long passed by. The first great High Church movement (commenced 
by the famous ‘Tract Ninety” of John Henry Newman) had also 
subsided. It was only the afterglow of all this that Hugh Reginald 
caught. At Brighton, although he attended regularly the St. Paul’s 
services under Henry Gresley, and then heard Dr, Pusey for the first 
time, yet his favourite preacher was a man of the extremely opposite 
school, Joseph Sortain, then head of the Lady Huntingdon connexion. Mr, 
Haweis still believes (and it was also an opinion expressed by 
Thackeray) that Sortain was the most eloquent preacher of his day. 

For three years, from sixteen to nineteen, he remained under the 
care of Mr. Bicknell, omniverous in his reading, aud voluminous in 
his writing, and learning from the firm, quiet method of the tutor 
many a deep lesson of self-restraint and moral dignity that were to be 
turned to practical account in years to come. The warmest personal 
affection has ever existed between the master and his pupil, and though 
the latter has strayed widely from his preceptor’s early counsels, 
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nothing has ever interrupted the kindly and generous friendship that 
unites the two men to this day. 

Leaving Brighton, Haweis, now nineteen, entered at once upon 
University life at Trinity College, Cambridge. It was not long before 
the lack of a solid educational basis began to be sharply felt. 
Haweis quickly perceived, on trying his attainments by those of the 
men around him, that he was behind his set. He could not compete 
with the public schoolmen on their own classical or mathematical 
ground. Religious notions, gleanings of philosophy, imagination and 
wide sympathies, and interest in all sorts of topics he possessed ; but 
in mathematics, and even in classics, he was not up to class 
mark. Perplexed, and in a manner disappointed, he forsook an 
arena in which he felt his inability to win the first or even the second 
place, and plunged again into the desultory reading of his boyhood and 
youth, lounging away his time on the banks of the Cam and in the 
University libraries, with Carlyle, Emerson, and books, French and 
German, of every description, on all conceivable topics. Politics, poli- 
tical economy, philosophy and fiction, were stowed away in the hidden 
places of the student’s brain, to be brought out in after years in the 
picturesque form of metaphor, simile, and illustration. The peculiar 
fondness for self-analysis which had characterised his early days 
expanded now into a fixed and wider passion for the analysis of human 
nature. Emerson’s Essays, Bacon, Montaigne, and Burton’s ‘“‘ Anatomy 
of Melancholy ” were his constant companions. But Haweis by no means 
confined himself to philosophy ; he was no bookworm. Mixing with 


many sets, good, bad, and indifferent, boating men, riding men, and 


reading men, he acquired a large circle of College friends. 

The wide generosity of principle which is the characteristic feature 
of his life and doctrine was here fortunately developed. Still pursuing 
his literary fancies, Haweis floated and edited, under the title of The 
Lion, a somewhat crude and pompous journal, which brought down 
swift retribution in the shape of Zhe Bear, under the auspices of George 
Otto Trevelyan. 

But at Cambridge, as at Brighton, music was the chief faculty which 
made him acceptable and sought after in general society. The fame of 
him went abroad through the Colleges as a violinist of extraordinary 
power, and in his first term he was called upon by the President of the 
University Musical Society, and invited to give the public a taste of his 
quality at the next University concert. The storm of applause which 
greeted his first public appearance, on which occasion he was accom- 
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panied by Sir Sterndale Bennett, placed him in the position of solo 
violinist to the Society, which for three years at Cambridge he held 
without a, rival. 


He was prodigal of his talents in private, and every house and 
College lodge in Cambridge was freely opened to him. There were 
jovial supper-parties, at which Haweis’s rendering of Paganini’s 
variations and imitations, from the squeaking of a pig to the warbling 
of a nightingale, were the chief excitement. His wonderful command 
over the humorous and pathetic elements of his instrument—a fine 
Stradiuarius of great power—attracted the attention of Dr. Whewell, 
the Master of Trinity, who, himself completely devoid of musical talent, 
would withdraw from the company, and sitting opposite Haweis, would 
follow every turn and passage with absorbed attention. The 
University Concerts were his great field-days, when enthusiastic 
encores repaid the lack of signal honours in the ordinary routine 
studies. As the late Dr. Donaldson observed at the Master of Sidney’s 
table, whatever he might be in the Senate House, in the concert hall 
Haweis invariably passed a brilliant examination. 

On the whole, the main value of his University career was the 
accumulation of a vast amount of general knowledge, the widening 
of his social and religious views, and the intimate connection with 
many men who have since distinguished themselves in other spheres. 

In 1859, Haweis took his B.A. degree. It was then decided 
by his father that he should travel, and he started alone for 
Italy. After visiting Milan and the lakes, he fell in with Mr. 
Montague Chambers and Major Byng Hall at Genoa, and in 
1860 steamed for Naples, then in the full ferment of Garibaldi’s 
successful revolution. He witnessed the glowing entry of the 
enthusiastic Liberator into Naples, experienced not a few exciting and 
dangerous adventures in that city, then fired with the hot flame of 
revolution ; and left it finally in company with his brother, an officer in 
Her Majesty’s Navy, to be present at the siege of Capua. 

The journey, performed on foot, was attended with no small risk of 
life itself, and many times along the white dusty roads they could hear 
the bullets of the sharpshooters whistling about their ears. Arrived at 
the scene of action, he managed, by outwitting the sentries, to pass into 
the heart of Garibaldi’s camp. ‘All about,” he described, ‘‘in the 
plain beneath the hill on which we stood lay the poor Garibaldians, ill- 
clothed, ill-fed, with no tents at all, exposed to the scorching sun by 
day, and often lying in absolute swamps at night, under a pelting rain.” 
26 
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Passing on to watch the heavy guns at work against the white walls 
of Capua, ‘‘a shell burst at our feet, reminding us that we were within 
range. As I left my post a Garibaldian sat down carelessly on the 
rock on which I had been standing, when a shell took him in the 
middle and blew him to pieces.” 

Leaving the seat of war he wintered in Rome, making himself 
minutely acquainted with every nook and corner of the old City of 
the Cesars and the Popes. From Rome he travelled by post to 
Sienna and Florence, where he passed the spring; thence on through 
all the great cities of Northern Italy, Venice, Verona, Turin, &c., 
spending whole days of careful study in the rich picture galleries and 
art studios of the most beautiful towns in Europe. 

After nine months of continental sight-seeing, Mr. Haweis 
returned full of new ideas about men and manners, with a mind 
expanded by strange sights, an intellect strengthened by artistic 
culture, and an instinctive faculty for observation sharpened by constant 
intercourse with French, German, Austrian, and Italian adventurers 
collected in the perturbed peninsula in 1860. At Florence he was very 
solitary, usually reading theology the greater part of the morning, 
giving the afternoon to pictures and lonely walks, and the evening 
to the Florentine play-house. Returning to Cambridge, he passed his 
voluntary theologicals and prepared to take Holy Orders. 

The perusal of the ‘Essays and Reviews,” striking its well- 
known free, bold note on religious subjects, had a great effect in 
solidifying his floating Broad Church views: But it was more than 
anything else the intimate personal communication into which Mr. 
Haweis was just now brought with Frederick Denison Maurice that 
developed and moulded his religious opinions. ‘I owe more to Mr, 
Maurice,” says Mr. Haweis in his funeral oration, “ not only as a man 
but as a thinker and a theologian, than to anybody else in the world.” 
Indeed few men have exercised a wider unseen influence over every 
school of contemporary religious thought than Denison Maurice, who, says 
Mr. Haweis, ‘ received in its highest sense the spiritual life of the Low 
Church, the spiritual order of the High” ever maintaining 
that “life and order were inseparably bound up together in any healthy 
form of religion.” From his theories and the emancipating tendency 
of the time arose and was gradually developed what is known as the 
Broad Church. Poor Maurice! it was a terrible grief to him that he, 
who had all his life been denouncing sects, should be hailed as himself 
the founder of a new party. 
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Mr. Haweis had now completely resolved to enter the Church. 
His views assimilated largely with those of Maurice, whose earnest 
disciple he became. He was ordained at once by Dr. Tait, then 
Bishop of London, the present Dean of Westminster being the 
examining chaplain. 

This closes the student’s career ; that of the parson commences. 

The first thing was to find a curacy. Resolved to begin at the very 
lowest step, Mr. Haweis deliberately came to town without an 
introduction in the world. He had neither patron nor interest, and 
steadily avoiding the fashionable end of the Metropolis, cast about 
for a terra incognita. In the wilds of Bethnal Green he found 
one. Here in the midst of the densest portion of London, surrounded 
by fever dens, noxious vapours, foul atmospheres, and struggling 
paupers, the novice would try his prentice hand. 

The Rev. John Packer, Incumbent of St. Peter’s, in need of a helper, 
gladly received him. A strange, unwonted sphere for a young beginner, 
but one wherein the work lay ready to his hand. Mr. Haweis set 
about hislabour with a will. Day after day he threaded his way through 
neglected alleys and crowded slums, now watching the ravages of small- 
pox, consumption, and cancer, and sitting for hours by the bedside of 
sick children, telling them stories, reading, praying, and sometimes 
administering to them the physic which they would take from no other 
hand. Bnt he saw quickly, thus early in his career, that the Bible 
and exclusively religious teaching was not pabulum fit for all. 
Little in the shape of moral and social entertainment had yet been pro- 
vided for the denizens of Bethnal Green. The public-house and the gin 
palace had their crowds of nightly votaries, and sent many a sodden 
toper, male and female, to the workhouse and the grave. The foul 
underground theatres, the reeking, noisome music-halls poisoned the 
minds of young and old. Attempts had been made, but of a disjointed 
nature or misdirected character, to lighten the spiritual and intellectual 
darkness in which these unwashed gropers struggled. Night schools 
and even clubs were valuable institutions for certain classes, but they 
none of them met Mr. Haweis’s parochial views. One must touch a 
chord that shall rouse a general sympathy, and give the people some- 
thing to draw out their genial, mirthful, intellectual appetites; 
stir up the better parts of them by stimulating an interest in healthy 
amusements. Penny Readings of a homely, sympathetic kind; tea 
meetings and musical entertainments ; lectures on subjects suited to the 
taste and capacities of the hearers, were started by the new curate. 
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Parish school-rooms were rigged out, lighted, and warmed for the 
reception of all classes in the parish. Neighbouring clergy, and friends. 
from afar lent eager assistance. Mr. Haweis himself lectured to large 
and attentive audiences on Tennyson, Garibaldi, the Mormons, ete. On 
one occasion, to a crowded room Signori Regondi, Pezze, andC. H. Deacon 
gave a concert of West End quality and refinement. It is a curious 
fact that since his ordination, Mr. Haweis’s violin has seldom been 
heard in public or in private, and of all the thousands who have made his 
acquaintance during the last ten years hardly a dozen have heard his 
instrument—he felt that the new kingdom of success had to be subdued 
by entirely new weapons. 

From first to last these readings and lectures were an immense 
success, and fairly answered the shepherd’s purpose of diffusing a 
kindlier social life throughout his flock. But in the pulpit his success 
was not rapid. 

““When I first began to preach,” he himself relates, ‘in the East 
End of London, I used to write elaborate sermons, but the people 
would not come to church. ThenI thought I would preach extempore ; 
so I went up one evening into the pulpit with my Bible only, and 
proposed to address the scanty congregation before me on the words, 
Luke xxiv. 29, ‘ Abide with us, for it is towards evening, and the day 
is far spent.’ I do not think I had any misgivings about my ability to 
go on, but when I had read the text over once I was glad to say it over 
again. I then found I had forgotten my first head, and went on to the 
second; but the instant I had begun the second I could recollect 
nothing but the first. It was too late then, so I tried the third; but of 
course that fitted in nowhere without the first and second. So I read 
the text over again, and when I had done that I recollected another 
text which had nothing to do with it, and said that, and then I got 
exceedingly uncomfortable, and so did the congregation ; and in about 
ten minutes from the commencement of my extempore sermon I read 
the text over again, and as nothing more occurred to me I was glad 
enough to leave off.” His friends then advised the young preacher to 
return to his manuscript ; but he refused, determined to pled on and 
master the art of public speaking. In the end he triumphed, 
but for two years he never preached a sermon without the greatest 
pain and labour, and to this day he declares that he never enters 
the pulpit without anxiety, and seldom leaves it without a sense 
of depressing failure. 

When the cholera broke out Mr. Haweis, who had gone to the 
West End, revisited the East and acquired a new experience. 
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“T used,” says he, in a later sermon, “ to have the greatest horror 
of dead bodies in those days, but by the time the cholera broke out I 
had gone through such a training in that matter that I could ruba 
cholera patient very comfortably in the London Hospital while the 
dead were being lifted out of the next bed.” 

During his Bethnal Green ministry, Mr. Haweis became acquainted 
with Mr. J. R. Green, best known as the author of a ‘“‘ Short History 
of the English People.” The two friends were at that time zealous 
workers in the same field, and developed many a project together for 
the social and moral improvement of their parishioners. For two years 
Mr. Haweis worked a good work in the unknown regions of the East, 
and the handsome testimonial presented to him on leaving bore 
witness to the loving appreciation in which his services were held. 

It was to Westminster that he now turned his steps. The Rev. 
George Dickson, Incumbent of St. James the Less, held out an offer 
which was accepted. Under Mr. Dickson there was greater leisure for 
self-preparation, the fruits of which were rapidly visible in a more 
settled style of preaching. A certain mental incoherence and want of 
clearness which had proved such a stumbling block at St. Peter’s, began 
to disappear, and its place was taken by a clearness of statement and 
a striking originality of manner, combined with a generous breadth of 
doctrine, that began at once to attract thoughtful attention. 

We find him, too, rapidly enlarging his sphere of work, commencing 
to take a wide interest in the social and political questions of the day, 
eager to acquire fresh views, zealous for information on all subjects 
that dealt with the life of the people. We see this man—little more 
than a novice, unknown, obscure—with his simple, unconventional idea 
of the duties of a pastor towards his flock, going about amongst them, 
not as a parson in white tie, broad beaver, and long coat, but asa 
friend and helper, one who knew what human nature was, and knew, 
too, that whilst creatures would go on sinning as long as the world 
lasted, the best way to cut the evil out of them was to keep the brim- 
stone and the lake of fire in the background, and put something better 
to the front. 

After a short course at Westminster, Mr. Haweis migrated to St. 
Peter’s, Stepney. Here he worked again conjointly with Mr. Green for 
several months, and then, at the request of his former rector, Mr. 
Dickson, returned to St. James the Less. Amongst those interested in 
the advanced views which the young preacher was already putting 
forward, was the Right Hon. Cowper Temple, then First Commis- 
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sioner of Works. From time to time he seemed to follow with 
interest Mr. Haweis’s pulpit exhortations, and one morning in June, 
1866, a letter arrived stating that the First Commissioner would be 
glad to see Mr. Haweis ‘‘on the subject of some clerical duty that 
might perhaps be acceptable.” 

Calling later in the day upon his patron at Whitehall, the curate: 
received an offer of the incumbency of St. James’s, Westmoreland 
Street, Marylebone. This was the “clerical duty” which the First 
Commissioner was desirous of entrusting to a young, little-known curate, 
not yet thirty years of age. 

It was a decisive step, and one*that Mr. Haweis intuitively shrank 
from, doubting his own capacities. Delighted as he was at the notion 
of a church of his own, his heart sank before the task of filling it. 
Nor was the first sight of the sacred edifice itself peculiarly reassuring. 
Lying in a back street (the shortest in all London), although in the 
immediate vicinity of Wimpole and Harley Streets, there was a 
lonesome, un-getatable appearance about St. James’s at that date which 
made the embryo incumbent quake. The place looked as if the Gospef 
had turned its back upon it as a bad business. Inside, a damp charnel- 
house odour pervaded all things. The rain was strongly inclined to 
come through the roof. The seats had an air of rickety mould. The 
windows would have rattled if they had dared. The place was 
totally out of repair, and wholly unendowed. It was not a hopeful 
prospect, but Mr. Haweis accepted it. He was the youngest incumbent 
in London. 

Mr. Maurice, who had always a word of cheery encouragement for 
his young friend, told him that his very distrust was the best sign of 
his fitness for the post. It was the same kindly ‘critic who. when he 
first heard that Mr. Haweis had gone to Bethnal Green, said that it 
was like setting a razor to chop wood. 

Commencing with a step of pleasant wisdom, the incumbent married 
a wife, and in the eldest daughter of the late T. M. Joy, the artist, 
found a young lady of rare gifts and exceptional qualities, who, at the 
age of seventeen, was an exhibitor in oils at the Royal Academy, has 
since illustrated two of her husband’s books, and is best known to the 
general public as the author of ‘‘ Chaucer for Children.” 

At first there was literally no congregation, two old ladies, almost 
the only seat-holders, having left in a huff; the rest being chiefly non- 
resident. Mr. Haweis began by erecting a new organ, and laying on 
gas all over the building ; and the chapel, as we have said, being 
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without endowment, the income being entirely dependent on the pew 
rents, the debts thus incurred lefc him considerably out of poc- 
ket at the end of the first year. At the end of the second the con- 
gregation had much increased, and a subscription raised by the 
seat-holders partly indemnified the incumbent for his losses. In 
another year or two the number of renters had greatly swelled, and 
through the generous assistance of several members the interior of the 
chapel was entirely remodelled and handsomely decorated. But the 
church was by no means crowded. As the breadth of his doctrine 
became gradually known, Mr. Haweis met with some, but at no times 
serious opposition. Small venomous attacks appeared in various 
sectarian journals, and vague remarks were thrown out as to 
the flexible nature of his creed. Narrow minds fought shy of the 
new preacher, but he invariably met his opponents with silence, con- 
ciliation, or generous indifference. 

Mr. Haweis was now rapidly earning fame in the paths of general 
literature. He was amongst the earliest leader writers in the Zeho, 
then under the talented conduct of Mr. Arthur Arnold. Mr. Haweis’s 
contributions to this journal would fill several volumes. Every week 
he poured forth articles on the most varied topics of the day—political 
leaders, written with keen judgment; social sketches of the raciest 
touch; musical reviews, varying from ephemeral criticisms to elaborate 
dissertations on the “‘ Origin and Influence of Music.” 

As a journalist his pen was soon in general demand. He had the 
rapid, easy swing of a practised quill-driver, with little of the slipshod 
haste that ruins too many over-worked drudges. It was of immense 
value to Mr. Haweis just now that he was under no necessity of 
scribbling for bread. Personal ease gave leisure for the cultivation of 
style ; and though much of the vigour and originality that characterises 
his later works is visible in these early contributions to contemporary 
literature, we trace a gradual expansion from year to year, both in the 
manner of execution and in the tendency of thought. 

When the Contemporary Review was launched under the late Dean 
Alford, Mr. Haweis, at the editor’s request, was enrolled a member of 
the staff. To the Argosy he sent a minute review of the career of 
Garibaldi, with a crisp recital of his own adventures in Italy. He 
contributed largely to the Quarterly Review, and to the Globe, Times, 
Telegraph, Spectator, Good Words, Quiver, whilst for a year he edited 
Cassell’s Magazine, bringing out Wilkie Collins’s ‘‘Man and Wife,” and 
some contributions from Victor Hugo, illustrated by Mrs. Haweis, 
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from Garibaldi, the Archbishop of Canterbury, &c. During his holidays 
abroad he sent home to the papers ‘“ Holiday Letters” from Spa, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, The Hague, Utrecht, Amsterdam, Bruges, 
Louvain, Amiens, Abbeville, Vitré, Chartres, Rouen, Caen, Falaise, &c., 
bright, gossipy descriptions of continental life, full of observation and 
humour. 

The pews were now filled rapidly ; the church was at last becoming 
known, notwithstanding the difficulty of finding its whereabouts. Many 
hearing that there was strange, practical matter to be had from the 
new preacher, actually set out for his temple, and returned after a 
fruitless quest. 

The religious revolution that has been working for some years past 
was on foot. It wasan universal though almost an imperceptible move- 
ment. Frederick Maurice may be said to have roused, or at any rate to 
have keenly stimulated it. Hardly tangible enough for actual definition, 
its first symptoms lay in the gradual unhinging of men’s minds, in the 
casting them adrift on a sea of religious doubt. Day by day science 
was revealing new facts, shooting forth fresh theories that tended to 
undermine the old orthodoxy. Deep-thinking prophetic theologians 
were discovering heterodox meanings in Bible passages, throwing new 
light on old mysteries. An attitude of scepticism, of dissatisfaction, of 
doubt began to manifest itself towards the old settled dogmas. It was 
felt that there was not life enough in them, that they were behind the 
wants of the age. Again, the width of the gulf that lay between the 
Church and the world was becoming more clearly visible. Men said 
that the Church stood still while the world around progressed. To an 
age of science it was offering ‘‘a creed that touched it at no vital 
point.”” Need was there of some doctrine that should appeal not only 
to science itself, but to the thousands whose views were coloured by 
scientific teaching. The conventional parson, with long-drawn 
physiognomy, and little string of monotonous commonplaces, was out of 
keeping with the spirit of the times. It was very well to deck him in 
mournful garb, arm him with a pocket Testament, and send him forth 
into the wicked world, labelled ‘‘I am a missionary, a guiding star, a 
shepherd looking around for a flock ; I will shew you how to cope with 
the Evil One.’ But in nine cases out of ten he was not a guiding star, 
nor was his method of coping with the Evil One remarkably practical. 
He was a meek University student, well meaning but feeble ; or he was 

one, perchance, of thin, narrow intellect, who lived, moved, and had his 
being in a close doctrinal world of his own ; who knew not the inner lives 
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of his people ; who sympathised not with their physical pleasures; who 
said only, ‘‘ You must not do this,” or, ‘My friend, they are heaping 
on the coals for you below.” Tosouls thirsting for a practical faith, who 
wearied of hearing ever what they might not do, who doubted whether 


there was anything under the sun they might do, sole answer was 
made, ‘‘ Touch not, taste not, and in matters of faith be content to walk 
blindly on in the tracks of your fathers; you may not, pioneer-like, 
strive after new paths, you must not inquire into these things.”’ 


’ said the priest to a faith-seeker, 


** You speak words of blasphemy,’ 
suggesting that eighteen hundred years of wear and tear had somewhat 
wasted the old creeds, ‘‘I may not reason with you on this matter.” 

Never, perhaps, had there been awakened so earnest, so persistent 
a striving after truth. It was a deep unsentimental longing for 
simple practical guidance, the outcome of a firm conviction that the old 
teaching was unsuited to the existing conditions of the people. The 
‘Church seemed to have forgotten or ignored the great reality of 
progression, the stubborn fact that the wants and habits of society are 
ever in a state of transition, and that what may have been clear 
profitable doctrine a hundred years ago is useless dugma to-day. 

Mixing freely with men of the world, Mr. Haweis had realised and 
grasped the fullest significance of this religious movement. From prac- 
tical experience, as well as from personal convictions, he knew that it was 
no surface excitement, no passing fanaticism. The outspoken sentiments 
of these wanderers embodied his own inmost belief. He knew that 
men were daily falling away from the English Church, from all Churches, 
as not finding there the tangible comfort they needed. He could lay 
his finger upon many who were at that moment living upright, faithful 
lives, and yet who rented no pew in church, for the simple reason 
that they knew from constant repetition all that the preacher had to tell 
them. He could see, too, where the evil lay. All his life he had been 
studying the creeds of the day; he knew the various religious sects, 
their arguments, their dogmas. 

We have noted, in some degree, the gradual growth of his own 
mind on matters religious. We have seen above all how from very 
boyhood the spirit of his faith was broad and generous; how, as a 
clergyman, he never knew the narrow feeling of sectarianism ; how his 
one great principle amongst his people was to make them realise that 
he was, before a priest, a man like themselves. He knew his own mind 
now, for he saw that the conventional sermon was exterminating 


religion. Then this new man—this obscure preacher with his great soul, 
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thought that if he could but get the people to his chapel, holding about 
1,400 in all, in the shortest street in London, he could throw a broad 
ray of light across the dimness of their path. So he announced that he 
would preach a sermon on the “ Position of the Liberal Clergy.” The 
title was not peculiarly @ propos of the subject, and many who read it in 
the daily papers didn’t exactly see what it bad got to do with their especial 
needs. Nevertheless, there was a better congregation than usual. Mr. 
Haweis, as is his frequent practice, gave no text, but plunged into his. 
subject at once. Defending himself from a possible charge of unsettling 
people’s minds, he declared that he spoke only to those whose minds. 
were already unsettled. And first he spoke of the obstacles in the path 
of the truth-seeker—Interest, Prejudice, Tradition, Force of Example, 
Old Associations—explaining the special nature of each, and shewing 
forcibly that none must be cherished to the hindrance of a new belief. 
And then he told how the old-world dogmas (which he defined as 
“* doctrine crystallized ”) stood in the way, chaining us to ancient, worn- 
out formulas, holding us down to the observance of rules that were no 
longer a guide but an impediment. He shewed how the world was ever 
striding on ; how, on every subject, old ideas were continually yielding 
to new ones ; how the conditions of society were perpetually changing ; 
and how that religion, to be of any practical service, must obey the 
universal law. He would not sweep away the old formularies, but would 
have them moulded to the wants of each successive age. ‘‘ Christianity 
itself,” said he,‘ is not a fixed term, so ready is it to change, so eager is it 
to assimilate with every new mode of life and character in every age.” 

In combating fearlessly the infallibility of certain portions of the 
Sacred Book, he said, ‘‘ If we value the Bible, we do not value it for 
its infallibility ; that is not the nature of its value, that is not an element 
in its inspiration.” Here he distinguished clearly between Belief and 
Faith ; defining Faith as “the instinct of trust in the Invisible,” a some- 
thing “‘which underlies all religions, and impels men to practise 
outwardly what they believe inwardly.” The object of Belief, on the 
other hand, “is not decided by any intuition, but is decided simply by 
the mind.” Belief is distinct from Faith; -‘ you may believe a thing,. 
yet not have any faith in it.” It is no real matter whether a beautiful 
truth is inspired or not, ‘‘ our faith in it is the same.” 

From beginning to end the whole sermon was one which gave the 
fullest expression to the religious difficulties of the people. It was 
published, and naturally enough stirred up wrathful controversy. 
There are sects in every age who would stamp out all that is new and 
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true, and cleave to that which is old and worn-out. ‘‘This fellow,’ 
said they, “is going to turn religion upside down; he preaches against 
the law of Moses and the Prophets.” It was said that he had no doc- 
trine, that he taught no system, that his position in the Church was an 
anomaly; not unfrequently was he assailed as a pretender, a hypocrite, 
and there was need of resolute will to weary or break down the voice 
of opposition. 

To this day it is constantly urged against Mr. Haweis by the 
extreme High Church party that he does not know theology. It is 
but a cant cry, a meaningless objection. Was he not bred in the 
hottest atmosphere of High Churchism? Did not the Ritualistic high 
priests themselves instruct him both in the esoterics and the exoterics of 
their doctrine? It is because he does know every phase of their 
teaching that he denies its soundness. 

Some of the deepest reasoners of the day were on his side, and in 
proportion as his views became widely known, Mr. Haweis’s church 
became full to overflowing. Little by little his fame was noised, and 
each successive Sunday saw a gradual ‘increase in the congregation. 
Many who had forgotten the inside of a church, who had long seceded 
from public worship, came and returned again to the chapel in West- 
moreland Street. The old high pews were cut down, hundreds of camp 
stools and flap seats filled every nook and corner of the building, 
rattling casements were replaced by stained glass windows, the gentle 
rain from heaven no longer trickled through the disreputable roof and 
down the necks of the worshippers. 

The foremost thinkers, writers, politicians of the age are seen 
during the season at Westmoreland Street, and amongst those present 
we have noted at different times Gladstone, Tennyson, Froude, 
Rubinstein, Costa, Millais, Holman Hunt, Gounod, Hartington, 
Stafford Northcote, &c., &e. Looking down the centre aisle over the 
densely packed rows of listeners, one realised at a glance how wide 
already was the influence of the preacher’s words. There seemed to 
be men and women of all ranks, of all professions; there were old 
men with grey beards, men of middle age, and a strangely large 
proportion of young men on the verge of manhood. Here and there 
a face of great note in the scientific world, whilst ladies of the highest 
rank and fashion seemed glad to stand in lobbies, or struggle for 
camp-stools in the aisles. The very choir-stalls are frequently invaded, 
and every square inch of the floor crowded by listeners, seated on 
hassocks handed to them out of the pews. And Sunday by Sunday 
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‘the preacher was wise and still taught the people knowledge.” It 
seemed to the faith-seekers as though they had found the truths they 
sought, this new teacher brought religion down close to the every-day 
world, placed it in such near relationship with the daily lives of his 
hearers. 

Let us understand clearly what his position was. He taught no 
lax, easy-going creed, no loose-fitting system of religion whereby a 
man might abjure all his old belief, and trust blindly to the guidance 
of the unknown. The key-note of Mr. Haweis’s theology is morality 
touched with emotion. It is his mission not to force upon the people any 
scheme of religion, but to preserve the moral health, to promote at 
once the virtue and the spiritual aspirations of the community. He 
binds upon men the absolute necessity of living up to a high standard 
of physical and spiritual energy. He holds the purpose of the Church 
to be moral and spiritual rather than theological; an institution for 
the development of religious life, and the diffusion of the religious 
Spirit, not a society for the propagation of dogmas. 

He will have us continually climbing upwards, shaking off every 
incumbrance to a life of higher intent on earth, flinging aside our most 
time-honoured notions, lest they stand in the way of a continual rise. 
We are to be bound by no fixed dogma in religion. Doctrine, faith, 
and morals are all to be progressive. But there is nothing vague in 
his teaching. Never before has so practical a doctrine been uttered in 
the pulpit. For here is a preacher who says that a man may yet mix 
with the world around him, take part in the physical pleasures of life, 
yet not be ‘in danger of the judgment.’’ One by one he has taken up 
the pleasures of society, shewed the uses and abuses of which they are 
capable, and the utter uselessness to the present age of a doctrine 
condemnatory of all mundane amusements. No man wages a more 
vigorous war against the vices and abuses of the day than Mr. Haweis. 
Bubble companies, trade swindles, false elections, social shams, are 
attacked with an honest intensity, with a passionate demand for truth, 
whose homely earnestness often makes his hearers smile. Many a 
modern pretender has been picked to pieces by him in the pulpit, and 
left without a leg to stand upon. As a fluent speaker he has not an 
equal, in law, politics, or the Church. Preaching from no written MS. 
often without a note or a text,-he will discourse with marvellous 
rapidity (gasping sometimes for breath in his eloquent haste) for an 
hour or an hour and a-half. Sometimes he will talk to his congre- 


gation as though he were privately admonishing his own family circle. 
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(You, my dear friends, as a congregation have many faults.’’) 
Again, he will leave the majority of them far behind in deep musings 
on “ The-Idea of God.” Mr. Haweis’s style is partly moulded on that 
of Henry Ward Beecher, but there is a fire of originality about his 
utterances that is all his own. Many of his similes are drawn from 
personal observation in his daily outings. A shop window, a street 
row, a journey by rail, a walk down Oxford Street, supplies him with 
abundant matter for humorous illustration, and he does not shrink 
from telling a smart story in the pulpit by way of pointing a striking 
passage. 

In the summer of 1873 he was chosen by the Dean of Westminster 
to be special preacher at the evening service in Westminster Abbey. 
On that occasion he paid a funeral tribute to the Bishop of Oxford, who 
had been killed the day before by a fall from his horse. Part of the 
sermon was printed next day in the Zimes. Last spring, the walls of 
Mr. Haweis’s church being declared unsafe, he preached in St. James’s 
Hall, and on every occasion the Hall was crowded. Yielding to 
numerous requests, he proposes to conduct four morning services there in 
the month of May, 1878, his own church being quite inadequate to 
accommodate the numbers seeking admission. 

As an author Mr. Haweis stands high in the literary world. His 
best known work, ‘‘ Music and Morals,” a vigorous attempt to do for 
Music what Mr. Ruskin has done for Art, is now in its seventh and 
cheaper edition. He has published also three volumes of sermons, 
(each an admirable book for young men of the day who boast any 
thinking power—clear, terse, practical, without a particle of dryness or 
dogma) ; ‘‘ Thoughts for the Times,” in its eleventh edition ; ‘‘ Current 
Coin,” third edition; a popular little book called ‘‘ Pet, or Pastimes 
and Penalities ;” anda most original novelette on Cremation, ‘‘ Ashes to 
Ashes,” of which a German edition has considerable circulation. Mr. 
Haweis has a large public in America, and Australia, and even in 
Africa, and various foreign editions of his works are in circulation. 

Several more or less inaccurate accounts of his career and ministry 
have been published, the best known of which is perhaps the recent 
sketchy paper in the Whitehall Review. 


The London correspondents of provincial journals seem to live upon 
Westmoreland Street on Sunday, where they pick up ‘‘copy” freely ; 
and unscrupulous reporters are especially fond of printing and selling 
his discourses without leave and without corrections, to the preacher’s 
very constant annoyance. 
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Socially, few men of the day are more widely known, and it seems 
to be a settled principle with him that he who would preach with effect 
must mix with the various classes he proposes to instruct. In his walks 
through the Metropolis his eye is keen to detect a municipal abuse, and 
wherever he notes an evil habit, a social law that seems to press heavily 
on the poorer classes, he is not slow to interfere in person, or to set the 
machinery of the Press in motion. A passionate lover of everything 
musical, he is often seen in the concert-room. An ardent admirer of Mr. 
Irving, his face may also be seen in a private box at the Lyceum, and 
the managers of that theatre in their turn are not unfrequently to be 
found at St. James’s, Westmoreland Street. Indeed, a short time ago 
the managers offered Mr. Haweis the Lyceum for a course of popular 
evening services—an offer which considerations of expediency, urged 
upon him by the Bishop, alone deterred him from accepting. 

Mr. Haweis is on the best terms with his ecclesiastical superiors ; 
the Bishops are frequent attendants at his church as hearers, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has twice preached in his pulpit. Mr. 
Haweis, though mixing little with the clergy, is on excellent personal 
terms with all his clerical brethren. This summer he was invited by 
the Rector of St. James’s, Piccadilly, to address a large gathering of 
the Metropolitan clergy on Sunday Recreation, and although naturally 
in a minority his reception was most cordial and flattering. Mr. 
Haweis is a clergyman of the Church of England, which he labours to 
make also the Church of the Future. 


TicHe Hopkins. 
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WINGS OF ESCAPE: 


OR, 


THE LIMIT OF MAGIC. 


By an Otp Contrisutor. 


I see a large, lofty, and very 
beautiful room, old fashioned in 
appearance. I see an old man 
and a young man, playing chess ; 
the old man dark-browed, his 
companion bright-looking and 
handsome. Beside them, watching 
the game, and at the same time 
touching a harp with wandering 
fingers, I see a very fair and deli- 


cate girl, ane in white. 


And now I see approach the 
table what seems like the wraith 
of that fair young girl—but no, it 
is a woman as real as herself—it 
is her twin sister. 

I can see that the powers of 
good and evil are fighting a sore 
battle—not upon this chess table, 
but on the table-land of life. I 
can see the spirit of tragedy 
brooding over these people. And 
looking upon them I can see the 
past—I can trace their footsteps, 
as day by day they approached 
this hour, which is a climax in 
their lives—an hour of fate. 


* * * * * 


In the fragrant heart of one of 
our sweetest counties stands a 
very quaint and picturesque old 
abbey. At the present time any 
traveller will have it shewn to him 
as a sight of the country side, for 
it is not only a beautiful and an- 
cient building, but its interest is 
heightened by a legend of a scarce- 


ly modern character, although 
its date is comparatively recent. 
Many a would-be purchaser or 
tenant of this pleasant place has 
been scared thence by the memory 
of the too touching and uncanny 
tale of magic which to every neigh- 
bour is so intimately connected 
with Mereham Abbey. 

Not too long ago for many a 
buxom village matron to remem- 
ber as a vivid recollection of her 
childhood, Mereham Abbey was 
inhabited by the last of the old 
family who held it, and had been 
lords of the surrounding manor 
for long generations back. Roger 
Seytoun was a man much disliked 
by his tenants and his servants. 
His early life had been passed 
abroad, and he had returned home 
to take possession of his property, 
after his father’s death. Those 
who remembered the old master’s 
son as a fair-haired, merry littlelad, 
found it no easy task to recognise 
or welcome the dark-browed, surly 
man of more than middle age who 
returned to take his position among 
them. He brought with him two 
daughters, twin children of a dead 
mother; and with these young 
girls he took up his residence at 
his old home. 

He had not been among his 
ne many years beforethey gave 

im, though with bated breath 
and fearful look around, the name 
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of the Old Wizard. His strange 
manner, his many mysterious 
doings, and the tremendous will 
which characterised him, and 
which compelled obedience even 
from those who desired to with- 
hold it, led his inferiors and 
servants to regard him as one of 
the evil practitioners of the black 
art. His neighbours of his own 
rank also grew to regard him 
shyly; and with the superior 
wisdom of the more educated 
classes, they did not hesitate 
among themselves to pronounce 
him mad. 

When first the two fair twin 
sisters, Annette and Sybilla,entered 
upon their new home, they were 
much liked and admired. For a 
certain indefinable charm hung 
about these girls: they seemed to 
breathe an atmosphere of delicate 
purity and sweetness of living, 
which altogether removed them 
from any of the associations of 
their father. But as the years 
passed over them in their beauti- 
ful and quiet home, where every 
health-giving and beauty-nourish- 
ing agent surrounded them, the 
bloom of health vanished with 
swift and unarrested footsteps. 
Sybilla’s fairy form first bore evi- 
dence of the inherent feebleness of 
her condition; and friends who 
had been wont to say that it was 
impossible to know the sisters 
apart, now asserted that Sybilla 
was easily to be recognised by her 
more wearied movements, by the 
dark circles beneath her eyes, and 
the pallor of her cheeks. Both 
girls were essentially delicate in 
appearance, as a flower is delicate, 
but not as an ailing person is deli- 
cate; but now Sybilla’s languor 
earned her that epithet in its less 
agreeable sense. 

Yet still together they wandered 
among the deep fern covered glens 
that surrounded Mereham Abbey ; 
still hand in hand they climbed the 
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wooded hills and sought all their 
pleasure of life among the swift 
birds and nodding wild flowers. 
For small pleasure had they within 
the old Abbey walls. Seldom did 
their father’s friends please their 
more fastidious taste, and they 
played but passive hostesses at the 
dinner or supper parties now and 
then held in the great dining-room. 
For Roger Seytoun was a rough 
and boisterous man, and even 
those who found his uproarious 
hospitality congenial wondered 
profoundly whence had come the 
two delicate sprites that he called 
his children. If they reproduced 
their mother, no wonder then, 
thought they, that the poor lady 
died ; for ill must she have been 
suited to bear company to Roger 
Seytoun’s tempestuous living. 

Yet this old man, so rough, and 
apparently so random when in his 
hours of enjoyment, could con- 
dense his powers and concentrate 
his faculties, so that he was a man 
to fear, when the whim of power 
was on him. Long hours of the 
day and night were passed by him 
alone in his own room—a chamber 
luxurious enough for the reception 
of any visitor, so dearly did the 
old man love his personal !iving— 


yet rigorously closed against all, 


save his daughters. Here he 
would frequently lock himself in 
with the two girls, and no servant 
dare approach that bolted door, 
even with the most urgent mes- 
sage. But more often Sybilla 
alone bore him company in this 
room, which was regarded by all 
but themselves with dread: An- 
nette being sent alone to wile her 
time away out of doors, or perhaps 
to hunt up some reference for her 
father in the big library. For 
Roger Seytoun, with all his 
uproarious love of life, was a hard 
reader, and a student of many 
subjects. 

Some of the neighbours, who 
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had learnt bitterly to dislike their 
manorial lord, made strange mur- 
murings over Sybilla’s ill health, 
and evident decrease of spirits, as 
the time wore on, and still the 
change in her was only for the 
worse. They asked angrily of 
themselves how was it that the 
years which passed made so little 
difference to the old man ?—indeed, 
he might have been thought 
younger, and of more vital life 
than when first he came among 
them. And the servants of the 
Abbey would whisper to one another 
as to the doings in that dread room 
of the master’s. Why did the frail 
Sybilla come ever thence more 
tottering in her steps, more deeply 
pallid in her countenance than she 
entered it? Yet none had answer 
to such queries; only the old 
crones shook their heads, and 
would ‘turn aside hurriedly not 
to meet the old Wizard, while 
the gentlefolk among themselves 
openly expressed a wish that 
the old Maniac of Mereham Ab- 
bey would do some sufficiently 
mad thing to justify his daughters 
being removed from his charge. 

But there was no chance of that 
desirable event. Roger Seytoun’s 
eyes were as wide open, if not con- 
siderably wider, than those of the 
country squires and their wives ; 
he knew well enough how to con- 
duct his own life safely. 

So the two girls merged into 
early womanhood, and together 
passed daily through the village 
street, still undistinguishable each 
from the other to a stranger’s eye. 
But the villagers knew well that 
’twas Sybilla who always leaned 
heavily now upon hermoreerectand 
swift-tooted sister; that twas Sy- 
billa who paused at every wayside 
resting-place, while Annette stood 
beside her, or wandered away to 
gather flowers. 

One fair autumn afternoon, as 
the sisters, returning home from 
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their daily walk, entered the house 
at a side door, they were met by 
the maid who waited on them. 

‘‘You are late,” she said, “‘ and 
I was afraid you would have no 
time to dress. For there is a 
gentleman that.the master told us 
to have all things at their best for; 
he has gone now to the cellar after 
some special wines for the dinner.”’ 

** Another guest!” said Sybilla, 
wearily. ‘Surely we have enough 
of strangers—I had hoped for 
some quiet days.” 

‘‘Ah, but this is a very hand- 
some gentleman,” said the maid; 
‘he is young and fresh in face.” 

The twins were sufficiently loved 
by those that served them to make 
the maids wish each handsome 
gentleman who visited the Abbey 
would carry them away to a 
brighter home. These women 
served for awhile, for the sake of 
the good pay that Roger Seytoun 
loved to give those who waited on 
him; but they pitied the girls 
who were always to dwell beneath 
his tyrannical control. 

Annette laughed lightly at the 
woman’s words; for she knew 
well enough the meaning hid in 
them. But Sybilla sighed; for 
her heart was too subdued to cast 
away its sadness. 

Some weariness too heavy for 
her to bear was to-day upon her; 
and she would not go to the 
dining-hall. She bade the maids 
tell her father she was ill, and 
dressing Annette with her own 
hands in the white robes which in 
the evening the sisters always 
wore, she sent her down alone 
to act the hostess at the table. 
Annette went willingly enough ; 
she still had gaiety in her heart, 
and was ready to see a stranger, 
as well as to relieve, as far as pos- 
sible, her sister from the task. 

‘‘Sybilla ill,” growled Roger 
Seytoun. “She is always ill now. 
I’m tired of hearing of it.” 
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Annette flushed, but made no 
answer; and young Lord Lamont, 
sitting opposite, saw the flush, 
and quickly spoke to divert atten- 
tion from the harsh-sounding 
speech. 

Annette’s eyes wandered often 
during the dinner, to the pleasant 
face of the young lord. But after a 
while she cast them down, and her 
gaiety deserted her. Why was 
he here, and welcomed so warmly? 
He was of a wholly different type 
from the chosen companions of her 
father’s social hours. Her heart 
sank within her when this chill 
wonder came upon it. 

But, though Annette grew pale 
and silent, Lord Lamont. still 
gazed upon her, half wondering, 
half admiring. Something in the 
delicate face aroused his interest 
and sympathy ; he recognised an 
unusual atmosphere which ema- 
nated from her. 

He was glad when the old 
man rose from the table, and they 
followed Annette into the wide, 
quaint, old-fashioned hall of the 
Abbey, which was used as a 
drawing-room. A modern drawing- 
room opened from it, which con- 
tained the only coal-burning fire- 
place in the house: but Roger 
Seytoun hated that room, for he 
delighted in real comfort. He 
liked on these cool autumn even- 
ings to see the great logs from his 
wood-yard burn slowly on the 
ancient hearth. And he liked the 
wide, well-used hall, with its 
warm, heavy old curtains and dim 
family portraits on the walls. 

So here they gathered; and 
while the two men played chess 
by the broad hearth, Annette 
brought her harp, and drew from 
its strings some plaintive airs. 
She would not sing; she was not 
gay enough at the moment, but 
she knew that it pleased her father 
that she should shew her power 
over the old-fashioned instrument 
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that looked so in keeping with the 
room. -Yet she watched the game 
with fascinated eyes; for her 
father’s skill in all such contests 
had become to her a thing of 
terror. Watching each move, she 
soon noticed that after a while he 
played less skilfully than was his 
wont; his mind was not upon it, 
Annette looked at him with a 
quick shudder. What then was 
that strong, and to her terrible, 
mind intent upon? She saw that 
he looked ever and anon at the 
dark curtain which screened the 
door. 

Soon it was raised and dropped 
again, a light footfall came across 
the polished floor, and on the 
hearth, on the other side of the 
chess table, stood Sybilla—oppo- 
site her sister, but with. her eyes 
fastened upon her father’s face. 

She was dressed in her white 
robes, and white flowers nestled 
in her hair. Annette saw all this, 
and again she shuddered. Why 
was Sybilla thus compelled to 
appear before their guest ? 

My daughter, Sybilla. This 
is Lord Lamont,” said the old 
man; “‘sit down, child, you are 
tired?” , 

Sybilla bowed to the young man, 
and then stood silent. Lord La- 
mont had risen at the words and 
stood as silent as Sybilla, amazed, 
startled, almost horrified at the 
apparition that had so quietly ap- 
peared before him. For it seemed 
to him that Annette’s wraith stood 
opposite her, only a shade paler 
and more spirituelle than herself. 
But quickly conquering his sur- 
prise, he drew a chair near for 
Sybilla, and the old man, again 
saying ‘“ Sit down,” pointed im- 
periously to the chair behind her. 
Sybilla, who had stood rigidly and 
coldly beside him, now sank obe- 
diently into it, with a deep and 
heavy sigh 

The game was resumed, and 
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Roger Seytoun now turned his 
full mind upon it, so that Lord 
Lamont soon found that he must 
do so likewise if he would not be 
most ignominiously beaten. 

Another game was played, and 
then Sybilla, who had appeared 
gradually to recover some natural 
colour and vivacity, was bidden by 
her father to play or sing with 
Annette. She rose to obey, with- 
out a word of excuse or demur, 
and the sisters, going to a piano 
which stood near, sang together, 
making sweet echoes in the lofty 
hall. 

And young Lord Lamont sat 
gazing upon them in wonder. It 
seemed to him—as to all who were 
admitted to as close an intercourse 
with the family of Mereham 
Abbey—that some magic charm 
or spell lay upon these two pale, 
dreamy women. 

The evening soon passed away 
with pleasant talk, music, and the 
various amusements which the 
queer old Abbey provided. And 
when Lamont went to his room he 
walked as though in a mystic 
dream—in which two fair women 
continually became one, and yet 
were two! The twins, so marvel- 
lously like and so spectral in their 
ways, affected him strangely. 

When their guest had left them, 
the sisters were ordered to their 
father’s room. All together, yet in 
silence, they entered it; the old 
man was full of his thoughts, and 
his daughters were troubled 
with ominous fears. And Annette 
—though stronger than her sister 
—trembled the most—trembled 
and kept her eyes upon the ground. 

‘* You are silent, my children,” 
said the old man, taking his accus- 
tomed seat in a large and beautiful 
carved chair. ‘‘Do you not like 
our young friend? I have waited 
many a year for just such an one 
as he, and he has come in the nick 
of time. The foul fiend himself 
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must have guided his steps this 
way to-day in my _ interests! 
Unmarried, a not unmanageable 
disposition, a gentleman, and above 
all, rich !' Come, children, which 
of you shall it be? He shall love 
either of you, so choose quickly!” 

And as he spoke, Roger Seytoun 
laughed a long and loud guffaw at 
his own confident: words. 

‘It shall not be I,” responded 
one of the pale maidens, in gentle 
but ‘curt words. 

“Nor I,” said the. other, with 
even a deeper tone of decision. 

The old man looked angrily at 
Sybilla, who spoke last. As her 
quick, resolute words fell on his 
ear, his mood changed. He had 
been full of a horrible jocularity, 
disposed to laugh over his unholy 
purposes; but as Sybilla spoke, 
his brow grew black with a sudden 
rage. 

‘* What!” said he, fiercely, ‘‘ you 
refuse ? Then how are we to re- 
trieve our exhausted fortunes ? 
What other plan have we 
neglected? this is the only one 


open to us now. Hitherto know- . 


ledge has been power to us, and 
it must continue to be so, or ruin 
is our inevitable lot.”’ 

Sitting in the beautiful carved 
chair, his broad and massive form 
supported by its high back, Roger 
Seytoun did not look a man 
destined for ruin. In one fashion 
or another the brain beneath that 
beetling forehead and broad brow 
would surely accomplish its ends! 
The man was a man of power— 
but what a power—which made 
his children shrink from him—if 
they could,—defy him! 

While he spoke his eyes were 
still upon Sybilla, and when he 
ceased speaking he did not take 
them from her. His‘ piercing gaze 
was but an indication of the force 
of will which she felt him to be 
directing upon her; she shrank 


from, yet unwillingly turned to- 
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wards him; and this not because 
of that remarkable gaze so much 
as because of a subtle yet most 
potent influence which he threw 
upon her, and which held her as 
though by chains. 

Annette was deeply lost in her 
own thoughts and anticipations, 
and did not notice that Sybilla 
grew paler beneath her father’s 
eyes. 

He, by this exercise of his will 
upon hér, gained, as he well knew, 
a double end: Annette, less influ- 
enced than usual by his presence, 
because he did not notice her, 
gained more confidence in her 
reasons for disobedience, and her 
power to carry it out. Like the 
poles of a magnet, he both at- 
tracted and repelled. By using 
his whole power to bend Sybilla 
to his wish, he, atthe same time, 
furthered his purposes by releasing 
Annette from that power. 

“Come,” he said, angrily, but 
with unmoving eyes upon Sybilla’s 
face, ‘‘choose now which of you 
shall have the love of this young 
man. I will bid his spirit hither 
and enthral it.”’ 

Sybilla 
proudly, and 
father. 

“T will be no party to the 
deed,” said she, trembling beneath 
his fixed gaze as she spoke, and 
yet retaining, as by a tremendous 
exercise of her own will, the 
stately carriage of her form. 
“When I was beautiful I might 
have been truly loved, but though 
you have taught us many wiles, 
you have taken our early bloom 
from us. Yet do I think we are 
neither of us failen so low as to 
accept a love compelled from its 

iver.” 

The old man looked with his 
steadfast gaze upon her while she 
spoke: and ere the words were 
fully out of her lips, her erect bear- 
ing relaxed, and she sank into the 


her seat 
facing her 


from 
stood 


rose 
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seat from which she had risen. 
Her eyes appeared to be fascinated 
by his regard; she leaned towards. 
him as she sat. 

**Go thou,” he cried, suddenly 
and fiercely, when she had so far 
succumbed. ‘‘Go thou, rebellious 
child, and visit him in his 
dreams !”’ 

As he spoke, he raised his arm 
with imperious gesture, and 
seemed as though with that action 
he finally gained control over her 
struggling spirit; for her form 
sank helplessly back upon the 
chair in which she had been 
sitting : the pride of will vanished 
utterly from its attitude. Sybilla’s 
eyes closed, and her volition was 
gone. 

Annette, meanwhile, had flung 
herself upon a couch behind her 
father’s chair, where she was. 
screened from his sight. Only 
mechanically did she observe what 
was passing between him and 
Sybilla: her mind was absorbed 
in the thought of what Lord 
Lamont’s fate would be if allowed 
thus to become Roger Seytoun’s 
prey. And earnestly she pondered 
how to save—how to warn him! 

Her father took no notice of her. 
He knew she was in the room, and 
ready at hand when he needed 
her. So she remained undisturbed, 
and deeply brooding over the 
probable events of this unhal- 
lowed night. 

Lord Lamont, whose fate she 
was regarding with trembling 
terror, lay in a wide and amply 
furnished guest chamber at the 
other side of the old Abbey. Two 
dark and lonely corridors must 
needs be traversed by any human 
foot that would go from the old 
man’s room to his; but the 
visitant who now approached his 
bed delayed no space of time 
upon the way. For, even as 
Sybilla sank helpless on her chair, 
at that very moment the young 
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man stirred uneasily in his deep 
and quiet slumbers. For, with 
those inner eyes—which the magic 
wand of sleep will sometimes open 
when it has closed the physical 
sight—he beheld bending over his 
couch the slender form of one 
of Roger Seytoun’s delicate 
daughters. 

Sybilla’s spirit stood beside his 
couch—compelled there and held 
there by the fierce will of the old 
man. Butshe stood there a brief 
moment silently, gazing only into 
Lord Lamont’s wondering and 
dream-charmed eyes: for she was 
passionately battling against the 
speech her father strove to force 
upon her. 

The ghostly shape waxed and 
waned—grew dim and again grew 
strong—as Lord Lamont gazed 
upon it—before words issued from 
fts lips. But at last Sybilla con- 
quered: and into the sleeping 
man’s inner ear the melancholy 
tones of her soul’s voice pene- 
trated. 

“T am sent hither to bid thee 
love me!—but do not thou—for I 
am bewitched. Iam an accursed 
and unhappy being, and those 
honest eyes of thine should earn 
for thee a true woman's love.” 

Ere his startled spirit could 
realise the utterance—ere his 
tossing body could breathe in its 
awakening a muffled cry of distress 
and wonder—Sybilla vanished from 
his side. And as the dim shape died 
away from his sight, Sybilla’s 
inanimate form again stirred, and 
her resolute will flashed out from 
her physical eyes upon the old 
Wizard’s face. Anger clouded 
his brow: yet a dark smile hovered 
upon his lips. 

‘« Rebellious little one!” said he, 
gruffly, but with a sound of scorn- 
ful amusement in his voice, “‘ frail 
sapling as thou art of the old oak, 
yet hast thou some of thy father’s 
power in thee. But 1 am too 
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strong for you, my children, and 
I will have my way! Stay thou 
still there, Sybilla; and, Annette, 
come, I want you.” 

Annetterose, unwillingly enough, 
and approached him. 

‘Fetch hither your crystal,” said 
he, imperiously. And Annette 
slowly approached a large old 
cabinet which stood at the side of 
the room. There were many secret 
drawers and unexpected recesses 
in this ancient keeping-place ; but 
she put her hand unerringly upon 
a certain drawer, and drew from 
thence a carved ivory casket. 

With reluctant footsteps she 
came near to the old man, who 
watched her with knitted brows. 
Seating herself upon a low chair 
beside him, she unlocked the 
casket, and took from out of it a 
piece of white silk. Wrapped in 
this lay a large and beautiful 
crystal; she put the casket aside, 
and held the crystal in her hand, 
shielding it from surrounding re- 
flections by the folds of the white 
silk. 

‘Ts the spirit of the crystal 
present ?”” demanded the old man. 

“Yes,” said Annette. 

“I desire that Lord Lamont’s 
home and life shall be made visible 
to you. Is the crystal clouded ?” 

“The cloud is separating. I 
see the visions coming within the 
crystal.” 

“TI desire to know the truth 
about him. I command that it be 
shewn to you. Is he as rich as he 
seems—is he worth the great stake 
which I put upon my success with 
him, and is his heart free ?” 

Annette gazed long and ear- 
nestly into the mystic depths of 
the crystal ball: thickly crowded 
the visions before the eyes of the 
seeress. But she said no word. 

‘‘Speak,” said the old man, in 
his imperious tones, ‘‘speak and 
give me the answer.”’ 

Annette paused yet a little ; but 
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when her father exclaimed again 
more angrily at her silence, she 
spoke, though with seeming diffi- 
culty. 

‘He is not rich,” she said, “‘ he 
is not as rich as you suppose, for 
he has troubles el 

“Child,” interrupted the old 
man, with furious passion, ‘‘ you 
lie !” 

She trembled, and was silent. 

**You lie!” he repeated, observ- 
ing her conscious face. ‘ Annette, 
if you speak false, and keep not 
your vision true, I will punish you 
as no woman was ever punished! 
Flatter not yourself that you can 
stand against me !—you are but 
an instrument in my hands. I 
command you to repeat truly to 
me what is given you by the spirit 
of the crystal. If you do not 
obey me, I will make you bow 
before this man like the grass be- 
fore the wind, yet shall he not 
answer to your love!” 

The old man’s rage was terrible. 
His brow knotted, and the purple 
veins stood swollen uponit. Long 
possession of power and years of 
unscrupulous use of both knowledge 
and power, had made him unable 
to endure a slight thwarting of his 
will. And, indeed, it was most 
necessary for him to retain his 
command over Annette. 

But she, gazing into his tem- 
pestuous countenance, gathered 
again her courage. His words 
went too bitterly home to her ; 
they gave her the strength to act, 
they stung her into desperate de- 
fiance. 

‘‘T have borne enough,” she 
cried, ‘‘I will not be your tool in 
this, for—Z love this man! I swear 
you shall not hurt him!” 

And starting from her father’s 
side she swiftly fled from the room. 

Sybilla had sat in her chair 
throughout this scene with wearied 
attitude and pallid face. Her 
feeble strength was exhausted; she 
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could not rouse herself to any fur- 
ther defiance. She was too utterly 
wearied to aid Annette by word or 
deed. But now, when her sister’s 
wild. words fell upon her ear, she 
started, and sitting up in her chair, 
looked after her as she fled. 

*“My poor sister!” she mur- 
mured. ‘“‘Is there no God indeed 
that so cruel a fate should fall 
upon her? My poor Annette!” 

Yet, though the revelation of 
Anunette’s heart had roused her so 
far, she was too weak to do aught 
but rock herself wofully back- 
wards and forwards in her chair. 
Her power was well nigh spent; 
her physical forces had been too 
severely taxed. 

The old man’s glaring eyes 
followed Annette from the room. 
He made no attempt to arrest her, 
for he seemed exhausted by his 
passion. A paroxysm of rage hads 
flashed throughout his frame, 
leaving him shivering and en- 
feebled. He leaned back a second 
with closed eyes: but then 
quickly gathered himself together,. 
and rose to his feet. He moved 
towards Sybilla with a less firmly 
planted step than usual. He 
approached her, and leaning over 
her chair drew her towards him, 
so that the fair head lay upon his 
breast, while he held one hand 
fast in his. The attitude, to any 
looker on, might have appeared 
one of deep affection; yet it was 
plainly felt by both to be an atti- 
tude expressive of anything rather 
than that. Roger Seytoun, in 
his gigantic selfishness, thought 
nothing of the girl whose physical 
life he drew trom her; while 
Sybilla easily recognised her 
decreased vitality when she had 
been in close proximity to the old 
man. She would have freed her- 
self from him now, at the 
risk of his passion, for she 
earnestly desired to retain what 
strength she had to help Annette. 
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But she had not enough force to 
repel him, so that he drank 
greedily the little that she had. 
Breathing deeply, after a few 
moments, he stood erect again, 
once more himself. 

Annette, meantime, was travers- 
ing the dark corridors with fleet 
and frightened footsteps. The 
high stained windows cast strange 
lights upon the floor, more 
bewildering and more terrifying 
than the darkness. Annette was 
of too highstrung a nature, was 
too sensitive a seeress, not to be 
very timid, as well as by the 
virtue of her upright soul, very 
brave. Her strong heart urged 
her on, while her whole body 
trembled at each sound and each 
flitting shadow. A most daring 
and terrible enterprise was hers ; 
she was determined to enter the 
chamber of this man she loved 
and warn him of his danger. Even 


as she neared his door misgivings 


thickened in her heart. How 
could she hope he would not think 
her mad ? How could she shew him 
the terrible truth of her words ? 

She softly tried the door—it 
was not locked—and pushing it, 
she entered. 

Deeply and quietly Lord Lamont 
lay dreaming upon his couch. In 
his slumbers he still sees Sybilla’s 
form and pursues it. That white 
robed phantom still flits from his 

rrasp. 

But suddenly he is recalled from 
this phantom-realm—he is startled 
by a light and delicate touch, 
which softly, but by its magnetic 
force, effectually arouses him. 

Annette’s hand upon his shoul- 
der thrilled him ; and he opened 
his eyes to see what seems to him 
the white-robed form of his sleep- 
ing vision again bending over his 
couch. 

“What!” he murmured low, 
scarce drawing breath in his 
amazement, ‘‘ is it thou indeed?” 
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‘* Arise !” exclaimed Annette, in 
passionate and earnest tones. 
‘‘ Arise and fly from an immediate 
and terrible danger.” 

“Nay,” said Lord Lamont, still 
with his wonder and his slumbrous- 
ness upon him, ‘‘ I am no coward, 
and never yet did I fly from an 
enemy—why now begin?” 

« Alas!” cried Annette, ‘‘ you 
know not the subtle danger that 
approaches you! Bravery is no 
weapon to meet it with. Fly at 
once, I entreat you.” 

But, even while she is speaking, 
Lord Lamont’s form sinks back 
unresponsive. 

Has sleep alone had power td 
overcome him so suddenly? No, 
his face is pallid. She knows that 
her father’s superior force of will 
has conquered. She has failed. 
The spirit of the young man has 
fled from her presence, called away 
at the command of the Wizard, 
into whose atmosphere—a very 
web of power—he has allowed 
himself to be drawn. Stands it 
even now in his presence and 
Sybilla’s? Annette trembles and 
cowers down by the bedside as the 
horrid thought flashes upon her, 
that not only is her influence upon 
the young man averted, but that 
already he will be directly beneath 
the unscrupulous exercise of her 
father’s will. 

Once again she bent over him, 


‘and tried passionately to arouse 


him—but in vain! In vain! She 
knows only too well that her efforts 
are indeed useless. And with 
bowed head and drooping form 
she leaves the room, and wanders, 
like a dim and homeless ghost, 
along the shadowy corridors. 
Sybilla, meantime, sat immov- 
ably in her chair, rigid, scarce 
breathing: wholly governed and 
subdued by her father. With sick 
heart she beheld the spell worked 
which enthralled the youth’s spirit 
—she saw the honest and un- 
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suspecting soul yield to the hideous 
force exercised against it—she 
recognised its presence by her 
subtle and refined senses. And 
Roger Seytoun, while he worked 
his will, made her his instrument 
of sight and sense. Those per- 
ceptions which his eager phy- 
sical life deprived him of, he 
possessed, as for his own, in his 
daughter. 

In the present instance her task 
was to describe to him the psychi- 
cal attitude of his victim, and the 
effect which his spells were pro- 
ducing. 

‘Your power is great,” she 
said at length, ‘‘ very great; but 
you are not fully successful. An- 
nette has unwittingly worked 
against you more powerfully than 
she was aware of. When he saw 
her beside him to-night, his newly- 
aroused soul recognised the love 
in her eyes. He is Annette’s in 
his true Spirit !—by your magic he 
is mine! 

‘You foolish girls may talk of 
love!” cried the old man, fiercely, 
“but magic shall prove the 
stronger! J will that you become 
Lord Lamont’s bride! I have now 
bound him to you. I cannot undo 
the bonds which the powers of the 
air have aided me to forge! You 
cannot escape, Sybilla! He is 
yours, and you must fulfil your 
obedience to my will.” 

Sybilla’s frail form writhed 
upon her chair. 

‘*Have pity !” she cried; the 
appeal, indeed, forced itself from 
her lips, although she knew that 
it was made to that most piti- 
less quality of man—selfishness. 
‘‘Undo these well-forged bonds! 
I cannot breathe in union with 
this man—for the bonds are 
false!” 

The old man turned furiously 
upon her, and she trembled. 

‘* Hold thy wailing voice!” he 
exclaimed; ‘‘ thou knowest I can- 
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not undo my work! I have sum- 
moned all my genii to accomplish 
this deed to-night—not in a 
thousand nights can it be undone 
—even if I listened to the foolish 
cries of a girl!—therefore submit 
thou.” 

And Sybilla—conquered in the 
flesh—sank helplessly before him 
upon the ground. 

Quiet fell now upon the old 
Abbey. Lord Lamont slept peace- 
fully, with dreams of his host’s 
white robed daughter filling his 
mind. Annette had reached her 
own chamber, and leaning from 
the window looked out into the 
mysterious moonlight. To her 
eyes, phantom forms glided among 
those shadowy woodland depths. 
Silently, through the night hours, 
she gazed upon them: for no 
slumber could visit her brain, so 
terribly active was it to-night. ~ 

When the weird moonbeams 
gave place to glimmering dawn, 
she drew back trom her window, 
and moved across the room to the 
door of Sybilla’s chamber, which 
opened into hers. The door was 
ajar, and looking in she saw her 
sister was not there. 

Immediately she stepped out 
into the corridor—now not so 
ghostly, for the morning light was 
banishing the shadows—and made 
her way quickly to the Wizard's 
room. She opened the door and 
looked around—her father was 
not there, but as she softly entered 
she could hear the quiet breathing 
of his slumber, through an open 
door which led to his bedchamber. 

Where, then, was Sybilla ? 

There—upon the floor, where 
last night she had sunk before 
her father. ‘There, seemingly un- 
conscious, seemingly scarce alive, 
lay Sybilla. Roger Seytoun, not- 
withstanding his selfishness, was 
not wont to be so careless of his 
daughter as this. After he had 
exhausted her, as on the preceding 
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night, his habit was to administer 
to her some drops from one of a 
number of mysterious little phials 
which he. kept, and then to call 
Annette or their maid to help her 
to bed. But to-night, for some 
reason—either because he consi- 
dered Sybilla’s use for him nearly 
at an end, or with some idea of 
punishment—he had left her, lying 
exhausted where she fell. 

Annette knelt down by her, an1 
raised her head. ‘My poor sister,” 
she said, ‘‘rouse yourself, and 
come with me to my bed.” 

Sybilla stirred, and moaned ; 
and presently raised herself, and, 
leaning heavily upon Annette, went 
with her. 

Slowly the two moved from the 
room, and along the corridor, the 
momently more brilliant sunlight 
falling strangely upon their wan 
faces. 

Annette led the way to her own 
room, andthere undressing Sybilla, 
lay down beside her, clasping her 
in her arms. But no sleep visited 
their strained eyelids, and they lay 
still and motionless in a long 
silence. ; 

The window of Annette’s room, 
whence she had watched the moon- 
light, still stood open, so that there 
came through it not only sunshine 
but the sounds and scents: of a 
fresh autumnal morning. The 
birds who dwelled around the 
house well knew that window, and 
a merry robin who hopped about 
the sill, gathered courage from the 
quiet to fly into the room and out 
again once or twice. 

And Sybilla, her eyes upon this 
little red-breasted scrap of whole- 
some gaiety, said, in terrible and 
hopeless accents— 

‘Ts there no escape ? 

‘* No,” responded Annette, in a 
voice of greater despair, ‘‘ not in 
the flesh, we are too weak—too 
weak. If we fled, Sybilla, his will 
would force us to return.” 


” 
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These unhappy women seldom 
used the word father when toge- 
ther now. 

‘‘Only in the spirit,” continued 
Annette, ‘‘can we escape! We 
have weakly and blindly sur- 
rendered ourselves to this intoler- 
able bondage; and not till death 
can we be free!” 

“Then,” said Sybilla, with 
strange look and tone, ‘‘ we must 
die!” 

% % * % % 

The group of the past evening 
formed itself again around the 
breakfast table. Sybilla, though 
unutterably languid, forced her- 
self to rise; and Annette, wearied 
of sleepless rest, had been out in 
the garden and orchard an hour 
before the others appeared. 

Though the bright morning air 
was scarcely chill, the logs burned 
cheerily on the dining-room hearth, 
and Roger Seytoun, boisterous and 
jovial, moved from their pleasant 
warmth into the sunlight, revelling 
in both. He patted the old hounds 
who followed him backwards and 
forwards as he moved; he talked 
to Lord Lamont; he enjoyed his 
breakfast with all the gusto of a 
hearty physique. 

Lord Lamont answered his 
host’s remarks with equal cheeri- 
ness. But his eyes wandered 
continually to Sybilla, who sat 
near the blazing logs, being chilly 
as death, and as if emptied of 
vitality. He spoke to her, in a low 
and hesitating way, but often, and 
seemingly was not discouraged by 
Sybilla’s manner, which, though 
sweet, was full of languor. He 
was glowing with delightful fan- 
cies; he knew not that any of his 
midnight memories were other 
than dreams. The words spoken 
to him by the sisters had vanished 
from his mind, as such things will 
when wakening has drawn over 
them the veil ; the events caused by 
magical influence were now but a 
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dim dream. His recollection was 
of a vision of love—the light that 
had burned from Annette’s eyes 
had kindled his soul. But he was 
spell-bound. Sometimes his looks 
wandered in perplexity from one 
twin sister te the other; but, so 
far, magic proved stronger than 
love. Annette’s averted gaze and 
silence hid her secret; he was 
impelled towards Sybilla, and 
he looked yearningly towards 
her for the lovelight which had 
touched his true heart. But it 
flashed not: yet he comforted 
himself by holding his dream 
prophetic. 

But the likeness between the 
sisters still affected him strangely ; 
each veiled her looks, in the distress 
of a separate yet sympathetic 
agony, and sometimes—his inner 
self unconsciously leaning towards 
Annette, his dominated physical 
being turning to Sybilla—he could 
scarce distinguish between them. 

Sybilla clung to her father’s 
side that morning with an unusual 
tenacity; and naturally, in his 
present state of feeling, the young 
man made a third with them. 
Roger Seytoun paid some brief 
visits to the kennels and stables, 
and then established himself in 
the hall, and challenged Lord 
Lamont to chess to draw him into 
quiet. Sybilla placed a chair close 
to her father’s, and there sat down: 
looking into the fire with abstracted 
gaze. 

Annette, meantime, absented 
herself. It was an unbearable 
ordeal to her, to watch the rapid 
approach of the climax of this 
tragedy ; and as none of the actors 
in it needed her presence, they did 
not inquire for her. Old Koger 
Seytoun was only too pleased that 
she kept safely out of the way; 
he thought his plans were fer- 
menting and workir 
pletion gloriously. 

He did not know that Annette’s 


to com- 
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absence and quietude were due, 
not to her obedience to him, but 
to her faith in Sybilla. 

And he failed, through lack of 
eyes accustomed to any kindly 
observation, to see that Sybilla’s 
pallor was unusually deathly ; her 
languor more remarkable than 
wont. 

And his confidence in his power 
was so great that he attributed 
Sybilla’s willing presence to her 
compliance with his will; he never 
guessed the dread thought she 
cherished in clinging to him as. 
she did. 

To herthat day was as a thousand 
years: it dragged its weary length 
along with a dreadful peaceful- 
ness. To Lord Lamont it was a 
wonderful space of time; never 
did he forget the charm of those 
bright hours in the great hall 
where he played chess, gazing all 
the while ina rapt reverie upon 
Sybilla’s face. 

That evening he had to leave : so 
that the spell must needs be made 
work more fiercely to accomplish 
its ends in the brief time. Ere 
the sun’s rays began to slant he 
had resolved to ask Sybilla for her 
love before he departed from the 
old Abbey. His hot young blood 
was wildly coursing through his 
veins: his vivid imagination fed 
greedily upon its dream-food. 

Old Roger Seytoun observed him 
covertly and keenly; and, well 
satisfied with what he saw, he 
proposed a walk in the gardens 
late in the afternoon. Sybilla’s 
weariness made her pray to be left 
behind; and the young lord 
pleaded for her company with 
eloquent eyes. She saw not 
that—her own eyes were cast 
down—but she was unable to 
rebel against her father’s curt 
command. He saw then her un- 
usual paleness, but there was no 
time to lose. So he brought her 
some drops fron his medicine- 
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chest, which gave her a momentary 
strength, and together the three 
went forth into the dying afternoon 
sunlight. 

The old man left them after 
they had walked the length of the 
broad avenue which led to the 
gates. One of his men came to 
him with some news about the fish 
in the mere that gave its name to 
the Abbey. He went across a 
meadow to see what was the 
matter, but peremptorily forbade 
Sybilla’s coming upon the already 
dew-laden grass. Verily, she 
looked, as she stood beneath the 
trees, her face almost as white as 
the shawl upon her shoulders, 
more like an already disembodied 
spirit than a human being. 

So Lord Lamont remained to 
take care of her, and she must 
perforce waik by his side to the 
house—with no third party to 
help her, save the old dog, who 
having lazily refused to follow 
his master over the big meadow, 
walked with drooping head by her 
side. 

She shuddered at this ordeal, 
and scarce found strength to walk. 
But she forced herselt silently to 
move on, for she dreaded anything 
which could cause conversation 
between them. Her unnaturally 
large eyes were fixed upon the 
house—how long would it take 
her weak limbs to reach it ?—and 
could the safe silence last so long? 

It lasted for half the avenue’s 
length: Sybilla, in her intense 
nervousness, counting to herself 
the trees already passed, and those 
to come. How many steps more 
before a temporary haven was 
reached ? 

When but half the trees were 
numbered, Lord Lamont turned 
suddenly upon her, and without a 
note of preparation, poured burn- 
ing words of love into her ear. 

ae hg sa yes; they 
contained both the tire of his own 
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true heart and the baleful passion 
put upon him. They seemed to 
scorch Sybilla’s ears and to sear 
her soul. 

No blush rose upon her cheek— 
no words trembled on her lips—she 
only shrank .back—more pale, 
more tremulous. And when, with 
a passionate gesture, he entreated 
her to speak, and stepped towards 
her—a wan woman sank lifeless 
in his arms. 

‘““My God! what is this!’ he 
cried; ** poor child, I have terrified 
her !” 

Hastily he felt her face—her 
hands—her heart—and in touching 
her, something indefinable struck 
a cold chill to his own breast. <A 
nameless horror fell upon him. He 
clasped the slender form closer, 
and hurriedly advanced towards 
the house. 

Annette—looking from the hall 
window (for a bitter anxiety had 
made her watch the avenue since 
the others had gone out)—saw him 
approaching. She flung wide the 
window, which reached to the 
ground, and hastily went out 
upon the pathway to meet him. 

The sun had almost gone; only 
a few gleams fell upon the Abbey 
windows. The falling leaves flut- 
tered to the ground sadly, in the 
rising evening breeze. Lamont, 
as he advanced beneath the great, 
wild-limbed, shadowy trees, recog- 
nised that in his intercourse with 
these weird sisters he had entered 
a magic sphere: a land of doubt 
and mystery. For he held in his 
arms the woman to whom he 
had passionately declared his love; 
yet when Annette swiftly came 
towards him, rustling the yellow 
leaves with her flying white 
draperies, her clear full 
upon him—when she came close, 
and after a long look into Sy- 
billa’s face, raised those eyes 
again to his—then he recognised 
her glarce. When she put her 
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arm around Sybilla, and her hand 
touched his own, he recognised the 
delicate touch which had thrilled 
and aroused him from his sleep. 
And yet—Sybilla ? 

He said nothing. He felt him- 
self lost—bewildered hopelessly. 
They carried Sybilla into the hall, 
and as they laid her upon a couch, 
Roger Seytoun, who had been 
coming quickly up the avenue, 
entered at the open window. 

‘** What is this? What is this ?” 
he cried. ‘‘ What ails Sybilla ?” 

Annette, who stood by the couch 
with bent head, turned suddenly 
full round and faced him. She 
drew herself up, standing cold, 
erect, and even terrible in her 
aspect. 

‘Sir,’ she said, ‘“‘she has escaped 
from you.” 

The words were few, but they 
contained a bitterness, an intensity 
of indignation and anger; her 
manner expressed even a horror 
and contempt. Lamont was startled 
inexpressibly. 

Looking quickly into Sybilla’s 
face, the Wizard saw that her 
spirit had indeed fled from his 
tyranny—that no longer was that 
delicate shape his slave. 

‘* What do these words mean ?” 
cried Lord l.amont, aghast. 

But neither answered. Father 
and sister stood beside the dead 
girl, and said no word. 

The silence became too terrible 
for Lamont; he turned away, 
leaving the father with his children 
—holding within his breast the 
secret that his love had been told 
to the dead woman. He held his 
secret—he left them theirs. 

They had not spoken or moved, 
when the sound of a horse’s hoofs 
was heard. Annette knew, without 
looking up, that Lord Lamont 
was riding down the avenue; and 
then, in a dull voice, she uttered 
three words— 

‘** He is gone!” 
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* And right giad I am that he 
is gone; we can have no love non- 
sense now,” said the old man, 
fiercely. ‘‘I can spare you less 
than ever. We may do without 
riches, but I must have life.”’ 

“And I will not refuse you 
mine, God knows,” said Annette, 
wildly; ‘“‘I had rather lose my 
live than live under your bond- 
age!” 

She flung herself upon her 
sister’s form, and a long silence 
fell within the old Abbey walls. 


% se a 4% % * 


Lord Lamont went back to his 
own home; but the recollections 
of the weird night spent at Mere- 
ham Abbey pursued him, and 
would not let him rest. He 
crossed the Channel; seeking to 
cool his brain by the sea freshness. 
He went to Paris—into Italy, and 
there he stayed some months, amid 
the brightness of its sunny natural 
life. But at last, when the 
English winter had well nigh 
worn out its severity, he turned 
homewards. For he could not 
forget Annette; indeed, as the 
months passed by, her form 
seemed to grow more distinct 
before his inner eye. And so, 
impelled by a deep longing to 
look once more into those mystic, 
meaning eyes, he decided to brave 
the mysteries and horrors of her 
home, and so returned to England. 

Annette, who since her sister’s 
death had steadily grown weaker 
and paler, sat all through the long 
winter days by the great hall win- 
dow. From here she could see down 
the avenue. Here she watched, day 
by day, for the horseman who she 
believed would some time or other 
ride up between the trees again. 
As the winter wore away, she 
watched more anxiously: for she 
felt her strength daily decrease. 

The old man spent most of his 
time at her side; but he was less 
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boisterous company than of old. 
Indeed, the servants began to 
whisper that at last his “health 
was going. With his loss of 
vitality departed much of his 
power. His servants did not obey 
or fear him as before. The old 
Abbey had become but a cheerless 
place, for poverty had planted its 
foot there: and Roger Seytoun 
seemed unabie to make any further 
effort to dislodge it. If, each day, 
he had his fire warmth, and some 
few luxuries, he let larger matters 
slip from his control. 

At last, one chill and windy 
afternoon, Annette, sitting in her 
accustomed seat, raised her head 
and said, ‘‘ He is come.” 

Roger Seytoun looked from the 
window, and saw, riding up the 
avenue, Lord Lamont. He went 
to the door to welcome him, 
and brought him straightway into 
the room where Annette sat, look- 


ing 
‘*Pale. . . . asthe moonshine upon 
” 


snow. 


The young man stepped at once 
to her side. 

“You are ill!” he exclaimed. 

“T am dying,” she answered, 
quietly, ‘‘ you have come but just 
in time.” 

Soon afterwards her father left 
them alone; he went to his 
room, where sometimes now, when 
very weary, he locked himself in. 
He had grown to dislike the pre- 
sence of anyone but his daughter. 

‘“‘Come close beside me,” said 
Annette, when they were alone. 
‘‘T have but little time or strength 
and I have much to tell you.” 

No word of love had ever been 
spoken between these two, yet 
only too plainly did they under- 
stand each other. Silently Lord 
Lamont came and sat beside 
Annette, only telling her by the 
clasp of his hand of his true love 
and deep pain. 
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And then Annette unburdened 
her soul of its secrets. She told 
him the whole story of Sybilla’s 
death, and as he looked into her 
eyes he read the history of her 
own love plainly writ. Thus all 
was made clear to him, 

‘*My father will not live long 
after me,’’ said Annette, ‘and I 
entreat you for my sake to take 
some little care of him. For the 
people around hate him. I do not 
know how it is that with all our 
care his wicked life could not be 
hid. I know the servants whis- 
pered among themselves that he 
preyed upon Sybilla’s life; and 
I have heard that when she died 
people outside openly accused him 
of her death. When I die it will 
go hard with him, I fear, for all 
hate him; and his natural weak- 
ness and age will then fully come 
upon him.” 

Little more passed in words 
between these two, and _ ere 
another day had passed Annette 
died quietly within her lover's 
arms. 

He remaiued at the Abbey to 
fulfil Annette’s one request; and 
he found it a very necessary one. 
For the neighbours began to ask, 
how was it that she had faded out 
of life just as her sister had faded? 
What. was the mystery of Mere- 
ham Abbey? Why had two 
bright, fair girls thus died there, 
in their early prime? Was the 
hated old man a wizard, or was he 
mad? 

Lord Lamont stilled these in- 
quiries as much as possible by 
spreading the truth, which was 
that whatever the old man had 
been, he was now almost imbecile, 
and very near death. He watched 
over his safety, until one day he 
found him sitting upright in his 
high-backed chair, dead. No peace 
lay upon his face; the slackening 
of the flesh only made more evi- 
dent the hideousness of its evil. 
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Mereham Abbey has _ stood 
empty ever since, for no one has 
felt disposed to live there save the 
old crone who takes care of it, and 
who will shew it to the curious 
visitor. The place is almost un- 
touched, and whoever likes to 
venture into the Wizard’s room— 
which he will find to bevery dusty, 
for even the old housekeeper has an 
unaccountable shrinking from its 
associations—he will see the beau- 
tiful old carved chair where Roger 
Seytoun yielded up his evil breath. 
The cabinet siands there too, in 
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a certain drawer of which the 
seeress Annette kept her crystal ; 
but that is not to be found. 
Doubtless Lord Lamont carried it 
away, hoping to make it a link 
between himself and the bright 
spirit that he loved. 

Though like her sister she fled 
on wings of escape, he was wild 
enough to dream that she might 
return on wings of love; and many 
a time in the long after years, a 
lonely traveller through the cities 
of earth fancied he felt them fan 
his brow. 
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ae 


Be RAVE question 


ke has often arisen 
as to what is 
the noblest gift 
of man? In the 
possession of what, it is asked, 
does his chief happiness lie? 
Some will reply that there is no 
blessing comparable to that of 
health; that in the absence of 
health all human life is saddened 
and embittered ; that the presence 
of that priceless quality turns 
sorrow into joy; and that beauty 
itself is but the outward form of 


pure and perfect 

health, of body and 

of mind. Others 

will say that health 

is but a poor por- 

tion for the rustie, 

who has no other 

gift; that the very 

hunger of ahealthy 

man is to him but 

a whip to labour; 

that rude, un- 

broken health rises 

at the best but to 

the rank of an 

animal virtue and 

happiness; but that 

the possession of 
wealth—wealth 

without bound or 

stint—as it can 

<— command climate, 

. = enjoyment, repose, 
activity, travel by 

land and by sea, 

priceless horses, carriages that are 
the study of the artist, pictures, 
sculpture, gems, jewels, bright 
looks and soft smiles—is the 
real key to human happiness. 
The philosopher may turn from 
the glowing description, and say 
that in the command of self 
lies a nobler source of happi- 
ness than wealth can command. 
A philosophy more ancient, more 
true, and more durable than that 
of the Stoic says that the one 
dream of human existence is to 
love and to be loved again; and 
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the silver tones of a man grown 
old in 


Honour, love, obedience, troops of 
friends, 

And all that should accompany old 
age, 


repeat, ‘‘Let us hear the conclu- 
sion of the whole matter. Fear 
God, and keep his commandments, 
for this is the perfection of man.” 
As to each of those elements of 
happiness to which we have re- 
ferred, as wellasregardsthose which 
are derived from the triumphs of 
‘art, of science, of ambition, of love, 
of war, or of peace, a certain 
amount of success may be hoped 
for by anyone who will give enough 
time, energy, and resolution to the 
pursuit. Health may, except in 
exceptional cases, be maintained 
or regained by due _ regimen. 
Wealth may assuredly be gained 
by almost anyone who will make 
the needful sacrifices. Learning and 
the lessons of philosophy are the 
reward of study. Love usually 
awakens its own echo. And that 
religion loves them that love her is 
the doctrine of her earliest records. 
But there is one thing, and possibly 
only one thing, that no effort can 
attain, no wealth can purchase, no 
human or superhuman means pro- 
cure, for those who have it not by 
nature. That is the proud don- 
sciousness of hereditary nobility\ 
Not but that there is the dross, 
as well as the true gold, in this as 
well as in other pretensions to any 
superior virtue. We must carefully 
define what is meant. It is not 
mere rank of which we speak. 
The highest rank is attainable— 
has been attained—by men and 
women who were not born to the 
purple. Empire has been grasped 
y the simple soldier. That ancient 
dignity which has long claimed to 
rank as Prince over the Kings of 
the Earth has not unfrequently 
been attained by the penniless 
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beggar boy, who was taken in 
charity to sweep a church or a 
convent. The establishment, in 
654 a.p., by Pope Eugenius I., of 
the celibate of priests, deacons, 
and sub-deacons, was the destruc- 
tion of the clergy as an order of 
hereditary nobles. Directly op- 
posed as it was to the ancient 
ordinances of the Jews, andanomal- 
ous, as connected with atheological 
system based on the principles of 
hereditary representation, it is 
possible that the celibate offered, 
during the Dark Ages, a salutary 
check to the power of the territorial 
nobility. It is no less clear that it 
did much to prepare for the cver- 
throw of the best safeguard against 
the debasing rule of money and the 
frantic fury of the Commune. In 
Engiand, at a time not very remote, 
the metropolitan dignity, ranking 
next to that of Royal blood, has 
been held by a man of very modest 
extraction. Great captains have 
risen from the ranks, by the genius 
of thesoldier. Great lawyers have 
risen to the ermine, from a cradle 
beneath the work bench. Great 
merchants have risen to fabulous 
wealth, and have left hereditary 
honour to their heirs, from as low 
an origin as great Churchmen. 
But these men, while by many they 
have been more honoured as having 
achieved greatness than would have 
been the case had they been born 
great, have ever had the whisper 
in their ear that there was some 
incommunicable difference between 
the founder and the inheritor of a 
name. 

Again, it is not always the here- 
ditary coronet that distinguishes 
the enviable man. Qualities of 
mind, no less than of body, are 
handed down with lands and lord- 
ships. In one line the condottieri 
blood, the vigour of which, three 
or four centuries ago, swept a path 
to fame for the hardy soldier in 
whose veins it flowed, speaks now 
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in rude harsh tone, and grasping, 
covetous, or quarrelsome disposi- 
tion, as loudly as it did when 
Popes ‘fought for principalities 
for their nepoti. In others the 
curse of some ill-gotten land, 
some martyr’s blood, some ravaged 
sanctuary, some defrauded orphan, 
seems to reproduce its mystic evil 
generation after generation. Much 
as it is to inherit a great name, it 
may be much of evil, unless it be 
also a good name. It is an 
unblemished, as well as a long’ 
descent, a heritage of the blood of 
spotless women and men without 
fear and without reproach, that is 
so far the very choicest human 
gift, that it is not only in itself 
most excellent because the con- 
sciousness of its possession is a 
constant source of content to its 
possessor, but is also of extrinsic 
value as being, not only rare, but 
utterly unattainable by money, by 
genius, by piety, or even by ‘love. 

At a time when man had more 
of the savage in his outward 
habits than is now usually held to 
be the case, men and women of 
such a strain as the above were 
regarded, and wisely regarded, as 
the very salt of society. At that 
time, rude though men might have 
been, they had this advantage over 
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the rude men of the present day : 
they acknowledged the priceless 
character of this noble heritage. 
They openly respected it in those 
who had it. They endeavoured, 
each and all, to shew and to put 
forward the closest claims that 
they could themselves urge to even 
a scrap of the mantle of the high- 
born gentleman. 

This instinctive admission of the 
value of that principle which alone, 
there seems to be every reason to 
believe, has power to resist the 
over-powering and debasing in- 
fluence of wealth, gave rise to the 
science of gentle birth.* 

This science, like others, had its 
symbols and its terminology. Of 
its rise we know almost nothing. 
When we first become acquainted 
with the symbols and the language 
of heraldry—about 800 years ayo 
—it was as precise, as symbolic, 
and as conventional as it is to-day. 
Of all human studies the gentle 
science, as it is called, or the study 
of the art of blazon, is the only one 
of which the cradle is unknown, 
and of which the aspect is un- 
wrinkled by the advance of age. 
Unaltered, that isto say, among 
those who hold its true tradition. 

When Napoleon Buonaparte 
ticketed his brand-new dukes and 


* There is great necessity to distinguish the “ Gentle Science” from what may 
be termed the “Genteel Art,” by which in this or a former age are evolved 
“ factitious monuments of fictitious ancestry,” mere embellishments of plutocratic 


pride and not its noble opponents. If, by three-and-sixpenny coats of arms, 
however, and dexterous pedigrees, a sense of honour could be created which 
would not otherwise exist, that would be so much clear gain. But the continuity of 
honour such as obtains for the descendants of some of our unblemished families a 
distinctive respect that could scarce be earned by a life-long stainless personal 

restige, must be a different attribute from that which can begin by the small 
hau of the fictitious armiger. It is not all that can trace with truth to great 
ancestors, but all may begin a noble line by being their own greatest and 
best, their true and not their imaginary heroic selves. Rare Ben Jonson may 
put in a word here :— 


Boast not the titles of your ancestors 

Brave youths ; they’re their ions, none of yours, 

When your own virtues eq have their names, 

Twill be but fair to lean upon their fames— 

For they are strong supporters, but till then 

The greatest are but growing gentlemen. (Ep,} 
D, 
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counts with a badge, indicative of 
their factitious rank, to be worn on 
the face of their new and imaginary 
coats-of-arms, he created an im- 
perial peerage, but he could not 
create an ancient nobility. The 
heraldry of the Empire was as ap- 
propriate and characteristic as is 
the purchased and imaginary 
heraldry which is not uncommon 
even nearer home. 


II. 


It is not matter for wonder that 
the doctrine of the primary value 
of descent should have been the 
theme of attack and contumely 
from numerous and widely dif- 
ferent groups of people. An 
ordinary disposition, inimitably 
painted by Aisop, as one of the 
most general weaknesses of human 
nature, the desire to depreciate 
that which we do not possess and 
cannot acquire, oak alone ac- 
count for a vast and wide-spread 
unpopularity. It cannot be denied, 
again, that some representatives 
of races that have not only lost 
their origin in the times of fable, 
but have borne noble and brilliant 
mames on their pedigree, have 
been guilty, not only of crimes, 
but of dishonourable meanness 
that reflects dishonour even on the 
scutcheon of saints and kings. 
Such is the shudder that is caused 
by the mention of the name of 
Egalité, Duke of Orleans. The 
most rigid moralist would fain 
hope that, by some strange dis- 
turbance or other, the blood of 
St. Louis did not flow in the veins 
of that traitor to the House of 
France. Again, where the prin- 
ciple of purity of descent has been 
dissociated from one of its main 
features, the right of primogeni- 
ture, the lapse of time brings 
nations back to a savage or semi- 
savage state. There are said to 
be villages in Germany in which 
the very horse-boys are noble. 
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The Celtic cattle-lifter scorned to 
work, because “She was ta 
shentlemans.’’ When the idea of 
rimacy and of representation is 
aid aside, we come very rapidly 
down to that degree of national 
or tribal pride which characterises 
all nations in the dawn of history, 
and distinguishes the most igno- 
rant people at the present time. 
We must also remember the great 
effect that has been produced by 
certain political convulsions. The 
conversion of France, once the 
most aristocratic of countries, into 
the arena where the ochlocracy 
has obtained its most sanguinary 
triumphs, may be traced to the 
systematic degradation of the 
noblesse, commenced by Louis XI. 
in his strife with the great peers, 
and carried to a fatal success by 
Louis XIV., in his conversion of 
the territorial nobility into a Court 
valetaille. The impoverishment 
thus effected, involving the 
total loss of independence, of the 
class which formed the glory and 
defence of France, led to a cruel 
oppression of the peasantry which 
is yet unforgotten and unforgiven. 
Blood feuds are of the East, not 
of Europe; money feuds are of 
all the world. They are unfor- 
getting and unslumbering. At 
more periods than one in history, 
J er Bonhomme, or Jack Cade, 
or Arouet, the notary’s boy, has 
exacted a fearful revenge for evils 
of which the crime was not alto- 
gether on one side. But it is in 
all cases the nation which is the 
deepest and most permanent suf- 
ferer from such revenge. The 
Reign of Terror has not exter- 
minated the blue blood of France, 
though it has made the stream 
run thin and poor. But the ab- 
sence of the natural leaders of the 
French army appears, if we may 
judge from the experience of the 
ast half-century, to have broken 


the sword of France. Insubordi- 
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nation in rank and file, incompe- 
tence in commanders rising from 
such ranks, and the constant howl 
of treason which is the usual 
refrain of popular rule, did more 
to prostrate France before her 
foe than all the admitted martial 
qualities of the Germans. 

Again, when our own children 
and colonists, being treated, as we 
now think, with singular blindness 
and injustice, rose against British 
rule, and laid the foundation of a 
transatlantic England; as they 
could look only to the country 
against which they strove for his- 
toric associations and for descent 
of territorial nobility, they were 
naturally impelled to adopt the 
old-fashioned language of demo- 
eracy. And yet in no part of the 
world is the thirst and passion for 
personal distinction more strong 
than it is in republican France, 
and in republican Ameriea. The 
scarf of a Mayor—the authority of 
a Prefect—the title of Colonel, 
General, Judge, Professor ; some 
label, some certificate that Citizen 
Chose, or Mr. Rufus T. Bunkum 
is distinguished above the general 
run of his French and American 
equals, is regarded with a reverent 
covetousness which rises to a 
positive cult. In fact the proofs 
that the claim to equality is merely 
the resultant of the incompatible 
and irresistible personal vanities 
of the great mass of the population, 
are irresistible. It is not satire, it 
is simply delineation of nature, in 
Rabagas when—after the abolition 
not only of titles, but of names— 
the persons designated by the 
smallest numbers look down with 
unmeasurable contempt on those 
whose numbersaretold by hundreds 
or by thousands. The Feudal 
duke, or the representative of the 
Cornelian or the Velerian House 
in Italy, can sit on the same bench, 
and serve in the same troop, with 
the poorest peasan on his estate. 
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And he does so, daily, to the 
honour and to the advantage alike 
of the duke and of the peasant. 
The reason is, that as the peasant 
never forgets the dignity of his 
superior, the other has no need to 
assert it. Perfect ease of manner, 
and in association, accompanies 
perfect distinction of rank. But 
when number 315 is constantly 
striving, on the one hand, to make 
out that he is as good as number 
31, and on the other hand that he 
is immeasurably superior to num- 
ber 315,000, we see what we do 
see daily, and what is, in fact, the 
essence of snobbishness. 


It. 


Against all this, however, the 
inherent weight of hereditary 
prestige may be held likely to 
maintain its position. There is 
yet a more dangerous class of as- 
sailants—dangerous, that is, to the 
country in which its members are 
able to influence the masses. The 
men who by intellect—perhaps by 
genius—by patience, by industry, 
by qualities admittedly of a high 
order, rise above their native level, 
and either by the acquisition of 
wealth, by political adroitness, by 
eloquence, or by less worthy 
means, appear as powers and 
leaders in the State, usually fur- 
nish the most envenomed foes of 
hereditary distinction. Such men, 
it might be thought, might be 
content with being founders of 
Houses; with being anodlis ; with 
being admitted to the councils of 
the nation, to the Senate, to the 
service of the Sovereign. And yet 
we need not travel beyond our 
own country, or seek beyond the 
present time, to point out men of 
such status and description in 
whose mouths may be put the 
words—‘“ Yet all this availeth me 
nothing, so long as I see’”’—not 
Mordecai the Jew sitting in the 
Kings gate—but the effect pro- 

28—2 
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duced on society by the announce- 
ment of such a name as Monsieur 
de Montmorenci—taking the pre- 
mier name of Christianity, now 
extinct in France, in illustration 
of aclass of noblesse such as no 
Sovereign can create. We have 
had men whose fame was, deser- 
vedly, European; whose power 
inthe House of Commons, or in the 
country, was dictatorial; whose 
names might have gone down to 
posterity with as much éclat as if 
they had traced their descent to 
the Giant Hoel, or to Odin him- 
self; but who could never get 
over a sort of angry shame at the 
memory of their honest but humble 
origin. Sometimes we see men 
whose whole course seems to be 
blighted and twisted by a similar 
discomfort, and who are, therefore, 
the loud and constant proclaimers 
of the doctrine that riches, honour 
and virtue spring only from what 
they call the people, and are to be 
dispensed only, in right, by the 
voices of the majority—that is of 
the mob.* 

The eyes of the present genera- 
tion have had the mournful lesson 
of seeing a real though brief 
supremacy attained by the ochlo- 
cracy, and we ought to note the 
use that was made of it. Persons 
who do not use the preposition de 
before their names may have for- 
gotten the red records of the Reign 
of Terror. Writers belonging to 
that class of public teachers to 
which we have just alluded have 
done their best to represent that 
foul saturnalia under favourable 
colours. But the proposal—carried 
out to no inconsiderable extent— 
to purify Paris from all historic 
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association by petroleum, has been 
a lesson not to be despised. So 
has been the rapid and surprising 
organisation, for a time successful, 
of the have-nots and do-nots 
against the have-somethings and 
do-somethings in America ; and the 
temporary victory obtained over 
law and order by the railway 
strike in that country. That there 
is a profound depth of good feeling, 
good sense, and good conduct to 
be found in the working classes of 
England we are among the first to 
acknowledge. But that there is a 
strong, determined, and persistent 
effort on the part of the dangerous 
classes and of their leaders (some 
of whom by no means wear fustian 
jackets), to reform society in Eng- 
land to their own satisfaction, the 
man must be either feebly or wil- 
fully blind who fails to be aware. 
Against a movement of this kind 
the power of wealth is absolutely 
untrustworthy. For wealth is not 
only the visible badge of that 
distinction of class which is 
odious in a society that has once 
laid aside respect for the here- 
ditary principle, but it also is the 
magic wand that confers such dis- 
tinction in the eyes of all but that 
minority which it is desired to 
exterminate. It is difficult at this 
hour to say what doors in this 
country do not fly open at the 
call of wealth—wealth pure and 
simple, unaccompanied by either 
birth, education, moral grandeur, 
piety, talent, or any non-material 
excellence. And this wealth, like 
some of our old titles—such as that 
of the Earldom of Arundel—apper- 
tains to the strong hand. If it 
belongs to the Duke of Lambeth 


* One of the most instructive incidents that has occurred within the personal 
knowledge of the writer is the fact that the well-known Englishman, who more 
than any person in the British Isles insisted on the importance of what he called 
“ surroundings,” as being the real origin of differences in character, attributed 


his own success in life, and in teachin 
energy due to the ancient blood of Wel: 


this and his other doctrines, to the 
princes that flowed in his veins, 
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or the chairman of the Lunar 
Bank, or the contractor for the 
Spanish Cortes Railway to-day, 
and gives him the command of 
horses, wines, jewels, spectacles, 
smiles, and the cap and knee of 
men, what then? It will do the 
same for Mr. John Cade to- 
morrow, if Mr. Cade can only 
dispossess the new-made peer, 
or the commercial or indus- 
trial magnate. Wealth, then, can 
never be an element of stability in 
society. It may be a means of 
luxury, a sign of progress, an out- 
come of development—a matter 
many ways desirable. But in its 
very inmost nature it has some- 
thing of the brigand and of the 
pirate. It is a dog that will follow 
any master ; and that will bite the 
hand of the old one at the biddin 

of the new. It offers a perpetua 
challenge, irritation, and cause of 
hatred—if not to most of those who 
have it not, yet at all events to a 
very dangerous proportion of them. 
A society of which the social grades 
and orders are actually founded on 
the possession of wealth, is like an 
ironclad vessel without stability, 
and may turn over at any moment, 
as did the unfortunate Captain, if 
ever so little sail be set, and ever 
so little gale arise. 

And yet in the euphuism of the 
Court, the pulpit, the parliament, 
the Press, and conversation in 
general,we find society spoken of as 
consisting of the richer and the 
poorer classes ; in frank admission 
of the plane in which we consider 
the element of stability to lie. 

The hereditary principle is not 
an exclusive peculiarity of noble 
blood. In those ancient and mag- 
nificent monarchies which endured 
for almost as many centuries as 
any modern dynasty can count 
tens of years, the hereditary prin- 
ciple ran through society. It 
seems difficult to imagine, if we 
take note of the latest and best 


accepted discoveries of the students 
of the science of wealth, any order 
of things which could so directly 
tend to the national welfare and 
stability. To the division of labour, 
the great weapon of modern in- 
dustry, was added a traditional 
and hereditary culture, the great 
desideratum of modern science. 
It is, perhaps, not too much to say, 
that the stability of institutions, 
and the possession of the greatest 
amount of happiness by the greatest 
number of persons, are the natural 
results of the hereditary transmis- 
sion, not only of houses and lands, 
but of trades, professions, mys- 
teries and callings of all sorts. 
One class of persons alone numeri- 
cally shrinks and tends to disappear 
under such a régime. It is the 
class to the hereditary maintenance 
and increase of which, and of 
which alone, our actual institutions 
and reforms directly tend—the 
class which we call paupers, and 
which contains nearly a twenty- 
fourth part of our population. 

The social bond, in a country 
where the hereditary principle is 
in vigorous activity, is drawn to- 
gether by the union of each class 
in itself. The public order thus 
consists, not in the congeries of 
individuals, but in the mutual re- 
spect and interdependence of co- 
ordinated classes. The mill, under 
the old régime in France, was as 
hereditary a possession as the 
chiteau. The miller might look 
back to an occupation by his an- 
cestors for five hundred years, 
under the ancestors of the same 
seigneur. Proud of his good bour- 
geoisie, as the seigneur was of his 
sixteen quarters, there was as little 
wish to assume the habits, the 
manners, and the attire of the 
other class entertained by the 
lower as by the higher of these 
distinct strata of society. Thus the 
constitution of the country,—not 
using the word as a matter of 
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theory and of compromise, but as 
signifying the essential elements 
of national stability, was rather 
like that of a solid edifice than of 
a semi-fluid mass in which every 
particle is endeavouring to dis- 
place every other particle, and 
what there is of equilibrium is but 
the resultant of uncounted mutual 
repulsions. 


IV. 


Through great part of Europe 
now exists, in the form of the 
family name, a survival of the 
hereditary institutions, which, in 
France, at least, may be dis- 
tinctly traced back as far as about 
eight centuries ago. In the 
charters, testaments, and other 
documents that were executed 
‘by the nobility of Languedoc 
when preparing for the first 
crusade, it is remarkable that 
surnames are absent. At times a 
descent for two or three generations 
may be presumed, from the repeti- 
tion of a Christian name in the 
holder of the same castle or lord- 
ship ; but patronymics, and even 
territorial designations, arose for 
the most part in France later than 
the first crusade. In Rome the gens 
existed from the earliest times, 
but the gens seems to have been a 
more comprehensive group than 
the modern family. Among the 
Celtic tribes the gens appears 
in the form of the clan; descent 
from some common ancestor being 
the original bond. With the 
feudal nobdlesse territorial possession, 
involving lordship, representation, 
and primogeniture, introduced a 
morefertilising element of national 
prosperity than could exist under 
the ruder form of the clan, holding 
to one common, but distant head. 
While municipal institutions 
gradually converted serfs and boors 
into merchants and citizens, the 
feudal hereditary institutions filled 
Europe with an armed, and 
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to some extent an educated, 
noblesse, in the place of a horde 
of savage warriors. Thus order 
arose from beneath the débris 
of the devastation and overthrow 
of the Roman Empire by the Teu- 
tonic barbarians. 

The family name, as we trace it 
back to the time of the crusaders, 
arose under different forms. In 
some cases a personal designation, 
or as we call it a nickname, 
became hereditary, as in the 
instance of Guillaume Téte d’Es- 
toupes, Duke of Aquitaine. Some- 
times asymbol, or badge, chosen by 
a nobleman, grew into a patrony- 
mic; as in the names of Plantagenet 
or of La Croix. At times a title of 
honour or dignity became perma- 
nent, as Le Sénéschal, in France ; 
Butler, in Ireland; Steward, or 
Stuart, in Scotland. Still more 
rarely some Roman or even 
Gaulish name has been handed 
down as a patronymic; as in the 
cases of Polignac, derived from 
the possession of the site of a 
temple of Apollo ; and of Reignier, 
a name which appears in Roman 
history in the form of Brennus, 
and, later, in that of the virgin and 
martyr Saint Reine. As old as the 
introduction of the family designa- 
tion, whether a true patronymic, or 
territorial, as more usually de- 
noted by the de, were those colours 
and arrangement of colours which 
are as distinctive and hereditary 
as the name itself. The clans 
among the Scottish Celts were 
distinguished, from time immemo- 
rial, by a somewhat complex inter- 
weaving of colours, special to each 
sept. Greater simplicity cha- 
racterised the adoption of those 
family colours which, as worn over 
defensive armour, or painted on 
the shield, received in course of 
time indifferently the name of the 
coat-of-arms and of the escutcheon. 

In some of the most ancient and 
noble coats-of-arms a single colour 
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was borne. The scutcheon was 
then said to be plein, or full. Such 
was the case with the arms of the 
Counts and Dukes of Bretagne, 
who bore, at least from the time of 
Jean V., a surcoat and a shield 
covered with ermine. Such was 
the case with the scutcheon 
of the House of Albret, which 
was called, in heraldic language, 
gules plein, cr simple red; and 
was so borne from the time of 
Amanieu the First, Sire of Albret, 
whose son went on the first crusade, 
until it was charged with a silver 
chain around and across the 
scutcheon, or as the heralds call it, 
in cross, in saltire, and in orle, in 
memory of a great battle. 

In other cases the coats or 
scutcheons were divided : horizon- 
tally, vertically, diagonally, or in 
more complicated modes. Thus, 
the families of Tournemine, of 
De Vere, and of Astarac, bore 
their arms divided in four quarers; 
the first and the fourth, and the 
second and third, being respec- 
tively of the same colours. The 
House of Asserac, and that of 
Berenger (like the Clan Campbdl, 
in Scotland) bore a_ scutcheon 
divided radially into eight, or, as it 
is called, gironné, two colours alter- 
nately succeeding one anothet. 
Other divisions of the shield fol- 
lowed the lines of, or were replaced 
by, what are called the honourable 
ordinaries of heraldry. Of these 
the most important are—(1) the 
chief, which is a bar, or division, 
of one-fifth of the width of the 
scutcheon, occupying the chief, or 
head, of the shield; (2) the pale, 
a similar bar occupying the middle 
of the scutcheon vertically ; (3) the 
fess, a like bar occupying the 
middle horizontally ; (4) the bend, 
a similar bar drawn diagonally 
from left to right ; (5) the chevron, 
a bar of like width in the shape of 
an inverted V ; (6) the cross, of 
which the name denotes the form ; 
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and (7) the saltire, or St. Andrew’s 
cross. 

A remarkable and unexplained 
feature of heraldry is the fact that 
these honourable ordinaries, which 
must be regarded as highly con- 
ventionalised symbols, cannot be 
traced to any gradual origin, but 
appear when first borne in precisely 
the form and proportion which they 
have ever since retained. Thus, 
the Marquis of Montferrat, of 
crusading fame, bore a chief gules 
on a silver shield; the Sire de 
Melgueil, a sable chief on a silver 
shield; the House of Vivonne, a 
chief gules on an ermine shield. A 
red cross on a gold ground was the 
original coat-of-arms of Mont- 
morenci, and with the eri ‘‘ Dieu 
aide au premier Chrétien” is attribu- 
ted to the year 497 a.p. In 978 
Bouchard de Montmorenci added 
four blue alérions to the cross, and 
in 1214 the Constable Matthieu de 
Montmorenci increased the number 
to sixteen. A golden saltire on a 
field gules was borne by Britaut ; 
a golden bend on a field gules by 
Chalons ; a fess gules on a silver 
shield by Sedan, and the same 
bearing with the tinctures reversed 
by Austria ; an ermine chevron on 
a field gules by Ghistille. At times 
the shield was divided into six, 
eight, or ten parallel stripes, in the 
direction of either of the simple 
ordinaries. Thus the Sires of Couci, 
Longueval, and Chatillon, bore 
shields divided in six pieces, alter- 
nately of gules and of golden vair, 
the first barry, or in fess, horizon- 
tal ; the second in bend, or diago- 
nal; the third vertical, or in pale. 
The family legend is to the effect 
that the heads of these three houses 
were unexpectedly attacked, when 
bathing, by the Saracens in the 
Holy Land; that each wrapped 

uis furred velvet mantle round his 
eft arm as a shield, and that they 
hus successfully defended them- 
‘elves with their swords. In com- 
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memoration of the event the three 
nobles adopted the arms in ques- 
tion. Another crusading incident 
is said to be recorded by the three 
alérions, or young eagles, which the 
imperial House of Lorraine bears 
on a bend gules, in memory of the 
shooting of an eagle by the 
crusading knight of Lorraine in 
order for a pen to be made from 
his wing feather for the signature 
tosome military convention. These 
instances of ancient arms shew that 
it was not from the representation 
in the first instance (at least, as far 
asour records go back), of natural 
objects (such as shields, or saddles, 
or swords) that the ordinaries have 
been gradually modified, but that, 
likethe patronymic orterritorial de- 
signations which they symbolised, 
they have been but little changed 
from their origin sofar as can be 
now ascertained. 


Hie 
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V. 
Among the rules (which by de- 
grees became very complicated, ) of 


* A coat of arms was considered asa 
tincture on tincture did not apply. 
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the herald, one of the most rigid 
is honoured in the single breach, 
as well as in the general obser- 
vance. The colours of the coats 
or scutcheons were of three sorts. 
They were either metals, gold and 
silver: tinctures, azure, blue; 
gules, red; sable, black; rarely 
synople or vert, green ; or purpure, 
purple: or furs, ermine, minever, 
and vair, the latter being either 
golden or silver. The one main 
rule of distribution was, that metal 
was not to be borne upon metal, 
tincture upon tincture, or fur upon 
fur. Thus a red cross on a sable 
ground would be impossible in 
heraldry. In cases, however, 
where a second bearing was added 
to a charged coat the rule does not 
apply. Thus the arms of France, 
azure, semée of fleur-de-lys, or; 
later, azure, three fleur-de-lys 
or; were charged, or as it is called 


oppressed, with a bend gules, as 
the difference of the House of 
Bourbon,* and with a silver label, 


whole, and as such the law against 


Tius it was not the azure scutcheon, but 


the field of France, which was a mixure of azure and or, which was oppressed 
by the label gules of the House o/ Anjou, the bend gules of the House of 
Bourbon, and the argent label of the House of Orleans. In the same way Robert 
le Vaillant, and the Counts of Anjou ¢ the House of Chaleauneuf bore as their 
coat “gules, eight bastons fleuronnés or, 4 la bordure de France,” that is with 
an azure border semée de fleur-de-lys. 
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as that of Orleans. It is said that 
about the time that the assassina- 
tion of King Henry the Third 
opened the succession to the crown 
of France to Henri de Bourbon, 
King of Navarre, a flash of light- 
ning struck the stained window of 
the Chapel of Bourbon Archom- 
baud, and broke out the bend from 
the scutcheon ; leaving unchanged 
the Royal arms, to which Henry 
then became entitled. 

The exception to this cardinal 
rule is a remarkable instance of 
the mode in which, in the crusading 
times, the study of heraldry as- 
sumed a sacred character. Such in- 
deed, from the date of ‘‘ the tale of 
Troy divine,” has been the function 
of the herald. He was the mes- 
senger of the Gods. His person 
was sacredin war. His interference 
was necessary for the rightful 
proclamation of war, or establish- 
ment of peace; for the anointing 
and coronation of a monarch; for 
the transmission of a fief; for the 
establishment of a pedigree; for 
the registry of the right to bear 
arms ; and for the marshalling of 
dignities. This special character, 
clothing the herald, seems to be a 
survival from the time when kings 
were regarded either as sharing 
the divine nature, as in Egypt; or 
as being the descendants of the 
Gods, asin Sparta, in Macedon, in 
Rome itself in pre-Christian times; 
or in Teutonic derivations from 
Odin. The mystery of the herald 
was sacred, and this is pro- 
bably the reason why the 
growth and development of the 
science of blazon have been left 
unrecorded in writing. The arms 
of the Christian kingdom of Jeru- 
salem, the origin of which may 
with justice be attributed to the 
date of the founding of that king- 
dom on the capture of Jerusalem 
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by Godfrey de Bouillon and the 
crusaders in 1197, were, a golden 
cross, potencée, or with crutched 
ends, between four crosslets, or 
small plain crosses, all of gold, on 
a silver shield. And the reason 
assigned by the heralds for this 
anomaly, in the case of a kingdom 
which was held to be more sacred 
than any other kingdom, was taken 
from the words of the Psalm 
which was regarded by the host of 
Godfrey as a special prophecy of 
their recovery of the Holy City 
from the Paynim. 
‘* Rex virtutum dilecti dilecti, 

Et speciei domus diudere spolia 

Si dormiatis inter medios cleros 

Penne columbe deargentatee, et 

posteriora dorsi ejus in pallore 
auri,”’* 


Faith, justice, and constancy, 
purity, truth, and hope; were the 
qualities symbolised by this unique 
juxta-position of the metals of the 
herald ; or rather, to use the terms 
of blazon special to kings, of this 
conjunction of Sol and Luna. 

It is impossible to read the old 
accounts of some of the crusading 
arms without becoming convinced 
that, unless the writers drew ex- 
clusively on their imagination, the 
law and order of blazon had been 
long established by the close of 
the eleventh century. Thus, the 
arms assumed by the Sires de 
Courcy, as before mentioned, were 
adopted instead of the bearing 
‘‘oules, a bend accompanied by two 
cottices, or’’—arms as thoroughly 
conventional as it would be pos- 
sible todesign. The three alérions 
of the House of Lorraine are 
charged on the bend, and thus 
intimate the greater antiquity of 
the use of that honourable ordinary. 
The arms of the kings of Austrasia, 
of Soissons, and of Orleans, of the 
first race of French kings, those of 


* Ps, Ixvii. (Vulg.) v. 13-14. 
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the kings of Aquitaine, of Ger- 
many, and of Italy, of the Second, 
and those of the royal Capetian 
line of France, at different periods 
of history, are to be found duly bla- 
zoned in ‘‘ Le Théitre d’Honneur,”’ 
a work published at Paris, in 1620, 
by Favyn. Charles VI. restored 
to the scutcheon of France the 
three lilies, first borne by 
Clovis ; the race of Pepin having 
borne the azure field, semée des 
Jleurs de lys sans nombre, which were 
also borne by the House of Capet 
down to 1389. The ancestors of 
Pepin le Bref bore three golden 
eagles on a field gules. Charles 
Martel bore gules, six eagles or, 
with a chief of France; that is to 
say, an azure chief, powdered with 
fleur-de-lys. Charlemagne bore a 

Iden eagle on an azure field. 

S we approach the ante-Carlo- 
vignian times, the pages of the 
herald are as bright with miracu- 
lous legend as are those of the 
ecclesiastical chronicles. Whether 
the predecessors of Clovis bore 
“‘or, three crapauds, synople, or 
sable;” ‘gules, three crapauds 
argent,” or ‘argent, three crowns 
gules,” is matter of debate, un- 
settled by either Favyn or Le Pére 
Anselme, whose work, “‘ Le Palais 
de L’Honneur,” was published in 
1668. No less than three su- 
pernatural signs of sanction are 
recounted as given on the baptism 
of Clovis. The Sainte ampoule 
was brought from heaven by 
a dove, containing the sacred oil 
that was used to anoint the 
Kings of France, from Clovis 
to Louis XVI. In the Revolution 
the Sainte ampoule was wilfully 
destroyed, and the remains of the 
sacred chrism thrown away, though 
a few drops are said to have been 
scraped up from the stone on which 
they fell by the piety of some 
faithful servant of God and of 
the King. The gift of this golden 
ampulla, which was used by St. 
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Remy, at Rheims, in 496, was 
commemorated by the foundation 
of the knightly Order of the Sainte 
Ampoule, the cross of which bore a 
dove carrying the sacred vessel in 
her beak. The Lilies, Sacrum 
Francorum Signum, were brought 
from Heaven by an angel on the 
same occasion. Lilia ips: Chlodoveo 
de caelo emissa e lapidei scuto hodierna 
die sculpta videntur, are the words 
of an old Zractatus de Flammula, 
sive de vexillo S. Dionysi, vel de or- 
iphla, vel de auriflamma, in the 
Libraria Borbonica at Naples. 
Apud Francos, says the writer, 
Chlodoveo Regi, aqua fontis sacri 
lavato, Deum a calo per angelos suos 
vexillum misisse vox communis est. 
The lilies were mysteriously con- 
nected, by the words recorded in 
the Gospel, with the Salic law. 

Ecce campi lilia ! 

Serta non similia 

Cingit Rex in gloria ; 
Laborare, nere, 
Nunquam didicere, 
Dicitur historia. 

‘‘ They neither toil nor spin,” were 
the prophetic words. They toil 
not—the lily crown cannot fall to 
the ignoble ; they spin not—it can- 
not fall to the spindle, or descend 
out of the direct male line. Such 
was the doctrine that the French 
herald opposed to that which 
Shakespeare has with admirable 
fidelity put into the mouth of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in sup- 
port of the pretence of the great 
English king to the throne of 
France. 

As to the Oriflamme, there has 
even been dispute as to its colour. 
The Zractatus de Flammula says, 
ex auro et purpura compositum est. 
According to Moreri it was the 
Etendard del Abbaye de St. Denis, 
en formede banniére ancienne avec trois 
queues; fait Wun etoffe de soye de 
couleur d’or et de feu, les houpes 
vert, sans franges @or. In this 
guise it was borne in the arms of 
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Auvergne. It no doubt resembled 
those hangings of the Chapel for 
the Chapter of the St. Esprit, 
which are yet to be seen in the 
Louvre, of crimson sprinkled with 
golden tongues of flame. The 
Signifer Ecclesia was originally the 
Comte de Pontoise, or du Vexin, 
Protecteur de L’Abbaye de St. 
Denis. Louis VII., ‘‘ Le Gros,” was 
the first king of France, who, in his 
quality of Comte du Vexin, had the 
oriflamme borne before him,in 1124, 
against the English and the 
Flemish. Itissaid, however, to have 
been used by Robert the Pious, in 
997. In 1214 it was raised by Philip 
Augustus at the battle of Bovines. 
In 1145 it was borne before Louis 
VIL. in his voyage to the East, and 
under Louis VIII., in 1226, against 
the Albigenses. Saint Louis raised 
it in 1242 against Henry, King of 
England, and had it borne in his 
voyages to the Holy Land; but 


before his death it is said Rex ipse 


flammulam 8S. Dionysii  antistiti 
reddidit. Philippe le Hardi bore 
it in 1276 against Alfonso of Cas- 
tille; Philippe le Bel, in 1304, 
raised it at the battle of Mons en 
Puelle, at which the standard—or 
its counterfeit—was lost. Under 
Louis Hutin and Charles V. the 
nobles chosen to the honourable 
office of porte oriflamme are known. 
Under Charles VI., in 1381, that 
dignity was held by Pierre de 
Villiers, Seigneur de l’Isle Adam, 
Grand Maitre d’Hétel de France. 
Pierre d’Aumont is mentioned as 
garde oriflamme from 1397 to 
1412, and the Sire de Montmor, a 
cadet of the house of Reignier, in 
1418. On the capture of Harfleur 
by the English, in 1414, the ori- 
flamme was unfurled. After this 
the banner of St. Denis is not 
mentioned as being used as a royal 
standard, the cornette blanche having 
been introduced by Charles VII. 
It is said to have been in the 
treasury of St. Denis from 1534 to 
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1594; but Louis d’Harcourt, Mar- 
quis de Thoury, in virtue of afemale 
representative descent from Villiers 
de VIsle Adam, is called garde 
orifamme in 1577. Marie de 
Brouilly, demoiselle de Piennes, 
daughter and:sole heiress of Gil- 
lone, heiress of the Marquis de 
Thoury and of the elder branch of 
the House of Harcourt, married 
Henri Reignier, Marquis de 
Guerchy, the head of the House 
of which the Sire de Montmor was: 
a cadet, at Saint Fargeau, the 
residence of La Grande Made- 
moiselle, in 1654. The Marquis. 
Henri, who was son of Claude 
Reignier, second of the name, 
Baron de Guerchy, and Julie de 
Brichanteau (through whom the 
Marquisate of Nangis finglly came 
to his descendants), bore, among 
the forty-nine quarterings of his 
pennon, the arms of France, of 
Anjou, of Sicily, of Castille, and 
of England. He traced a lineal 
descent to eight sons of France— 
sons of six different kings; to 
Stephen and William the Con- 
queror of England; to Ferdinand 
III., King of Castille, and to 
Eustace of Boulogne, brother of 
Godfrey and Baldwin de Boulogne, 
Kings of Jerusalem. His great- 
uncle, George Reignier de Guerchy, 
Grand Prior of France, whose 
portrait is at the commencement 
of this article, was the only per- 
son not of royal birth who held 
that dignity from 1563 to 1748. 
Jacqueline de Silly, dame de 
Dampierre et de Saint Agnan, 
the mother of the Grand Prior, 
and of the first Claude Reignier, 
was a descendant and co-heiress 
of Charles Sire D’Albret, de Sulli, 
et de Craon, Comte de Dreux, Con- 
stable of France, who fell at 
Agincourt. Thus when French 
history closes over the oriflamme,. 
that standard is left under a 
guardianship not unfitting the his- 
toric importance of the banner.. 
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In that fantastic riot of intrigue 
which is now called French politics, 
Henri, fifth of the name, head of 
the House of France, is said to have 
lost the offer of a momentary 
elevation to the throne of his 
ancestors by refusing to renounce 
the cornette blanche, introduced by 
the Maid of Orleans, in favour of 
the revolutionary tricolor, which 
had been invented by adding the 
white of the City of Paris to 
the blue and red liveries of the 
Bourbons. 
VI. 

The favourite ground of the 
herald is the heraldry of France, 
which has a national and chival- 
rous character special to itself. 
Few or none of the great old 
Houses of France trace their descent 
to a period less remote than the 
tenth century, when names first 
began to be hereditary, and when 
the great chiteaux of the noblesse 
began to be reared. Only one Irish, 
-and three English, peerages exist 
which date as early as the reign of 
St. Louis. Of these theIrish barony 
of Kingsaleis held by aDe Courcy, 
and bears date in 1181. Of the 
three English baronies only one, 
that of De Ros, has fallen from 
lance to lance, the patronymic being 
still the same as the title. By the 
same date, in France, though what 
was called the peerage was still 
confined to the original number of 
six spiritual and six temporal 
peers, (the former being the pre- 
prelates* of Rheims, Langres, 
Beauvais, Laon, Chartres, and 
Noyon, and the latter the Dukes of 
Aquitaine, Burgundy, and Nor- 
mandy, the Counts of Toulouse, 
Champagne, and Flanders;) the 
great Seigneurs, or Sires as they 
-were called, had attained such 
power and dignity that their 
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heiresses were eagerly sought 
by the monarchs for the brides 
of their sons. They thus became 
ancestresses of Royal lines, as 
in the case of Beatrix, heiress 
of Bourbon, who was married by 
Robert of France, seventh son of 
King Saint Louis, the source of the 
Royal House of Bourbon. In 
fact what Shakespeare justly 
calls the ‘‘almost kingly duke- 
doms”’ of France were semi- 
independent though minor sove- 
reignties, to which we can shew 
no parallel in England, unless it 
be the kingdom of Man, since the 
subjugation of Wales. The King 
of England himself, as Duke of 
Normandy, was a peer of France 
and as such was summoned to do 
homage to his suzerain. This 
interposition of the imperial peer- 
age between the crown and the 
great territorial lords, gave to the 
development of the feudal system 
in France a character entirely dis- 
tinct from that which it assumed 
in England, where the cadets of 
the noble Norman families who 
followed Duke William arranged 
their new homages directly with 
the King. The first peerage 
created in France after the date of 
the twelve peers of Charlemagne 
was the Duchy of Bretagne (long 
an independent sovereignty), 
created by Philip IV. in 1297. 
The title of Prince of Wales was 
given to the heir of the crown of 
England in 1301. The first extant 
English dukedom, that of Norfolk, 
dates in 1483 ; the first marquisate, 
Winchester, in 1551 ; the Earldom 
of Shrewsbury, the premier earl- 
dom, in 1442; the premier viscounty, 
Hereford, in 1549; and the premier 
barony, De Ros, in 1264. By the 
year 1390, including the Duke of 
Bretagne, 21 peershad been created 


* The titles were, the Duke-Archbishop of Rheims, the Duke-Bishops of Laon 
and Langres,and the Count-Bishops of Beauvais, Chartres, and Noyon. 
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in France. The fifteenth century 
added 13, the sixteenth, 38, the 
seventeenth, 55. The era of the 
duchy peerages, limited to descent 
in the male line, onthe maintenance 
of the privileges of which the Duke 
de Saint Simon (a duke of 1635, 
though a descendant of the Carlo- 
vignian kings) prophetically fore- 
saw that the stability of the 
French monarchy depended, com- 
menced with the creation of the 
Duchy of Valentinois in 1499. The 
erection of estates of a certain mag- 
nitude into marquisates, which was 
carried out under Louis XIV., did 
not add to the peerage of France, 
properly so called. The English 
peerages of earlier date than the 
accession of Queen Mary are 55 in 
number. But the mode in which 
the nominal degrees of the peerage 
were regarded in the two countries 
was altogether different. No 
increase of dignity could be 
felt by the head of the house of 
De Montmorenci or of D’ Albret on 
receiving the patents of their duchy 
peerages, in 1551 and 1556. Mont- 
morenci still traced back his descent 
from father to son to the marriage 
of Bouchard de Montmorenci with 
Hildegarde, daughter of Thibaud, 
Comte de Chartres, in 955; and 
D’Albret to Amanieu Sire d’Albret 
in 1050. What could the sign 
manual of Henri de Valois add to 
such titles as these? It was to 
the Constable de Montmorenci that 
the sons of Henri II. were chiefly 
indebted for maintaining their seat 
on the throne of France ; and it was 
the Sire d’Albret (which line had 
fallen to the distaff, and, together 
with the kingdom of Navarre, was 
represented by Henri de Bourbon) 
who replaced the last Valois on 
that throne. 

The Duke de Saint Simon was 
unquestionably right in his view 
that in the maintenance of the 
privileges of the peers, as a dis- 
tinct order, was to be found the 


only safeguard against that gradual 
degradation of the noblesse by the 
exercise of the arbitrary power of 
the Crown, which was carried to 
so destructive an extent by Louis 
XIV. It wasthis which rendered 
possible the utter collapse of 
society before the fury of the 
Reign of Terror. The estab- 
lishment, from the time of King 
John, of the rights of the 
baronial peerage in England, gave 
an element of stability to the 
growth of the English Constitu- 
tion, which it was too late to 
attempt to establish by a new 
peerage in France in the 16th 
century. The element of the 
independence of the nobles, essen- 
tial as it is to the freedom and 
stability of a state, was the one 
object which, during his long 
reign, Louis XIV. most sedulously 
laboured to destroy. Even his 
bitter persecution of the Huguenots 
was rather whetted against those 
gentlemen who did not think the 
King’s religion good enough for 
them, than prompted by any really 
ecclesiastical motives. Again, in 
the duchy-peerage of the 16th 
and 17th centuries, the episcopal 
element, which had formed half 
of the peerage of Charlemagne, 
was absent: The interests and 
power of the Church were thus 
dissociated from those of the 
noblesse, and the House of ducal 
Peers never rose to the dignity 
of a senate. The struggles of 
the cardinals, of the princes of 
the blood, and finally of the bas- 
tards, for precedence in the House 
of Peers were thus seen, by Saint 
Simon, in their true light, as 
sources of danger to the country. 
The insolent and audacious inde- 
pendence of the high nodlesse had 
risen to such a pitch by the time 
of Louis XI. that that astute 
monarch saw the need of a vigorous 
policy of repression, in the absence 


of which the Royal power would 
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have been gradually obliterated. 
But the pursual of this policy 
until the entire territorial noblesse 
was either extinguished by poverty, 
or converted into the mere para- 
phernalia of the Court, was a more 
irreparable evil to the country 
than even that petty tyranny which 
was thus swallowed up by the 
master tyranny of the King. 

The heraldry of France tells the 
tale of the great slaughter of 
nobles at Agincourt in unmis- 
takable language— 


This note doth tell me of ten thou- 
sand men 
That on the field lie slain; of 
princes, in this number, 
And nobles bearing banners, there 
lie dead 
One hundred twenty-six ; added to 
these 
Eight thousand and four hundred ; 
of the which 
Five hundred were but yesterday 
dubbed knights. 
So that, in these ten thousand they 
have lost, 
There are but sixteen hundred mer- 
cenaries ; 
The rest are princes, barons, lords, 
knights, squires, 
And gentlemen of blood and 
quality. 
Down to the date of Agincourt, 
the patronymic and the territorial 
designation were as a rule the 
same. The head of a family was 
simply called by his Christian 
mame and by that of his estate. 
But after 1415 we find the family 
name generally specified, while 
for the most part it is different 
from the territorial designation ; a 
mark of the great number of male 
descents that were terminated by 
the slaughter of that fatal field. 
In many instances the last lance of 
a family was broken at Agincourt. 
In some, confiscation of property 
from infant heirs occurred. Thus 
when Gui, sixth of the name, 
Seigneur of Roche Guyon, fell, he 
left an infant son and daughter. 





Henry V., King of England, 
demanded the homage of Dame 
Perette, widow of Gui, a daughter 
of Bureau de la Riviere. This lady 
refused to hold her castle and lands 
at the price of acknowledging an 
usurper. The estate was confis- 
cated by Henry in 1419, and Dame 
Perette wandered into exile with 
her two infants. On the expulsion 
of the English, the little boy re- 
turned to his castle, as Gui, seventh 
of the name. He was the last male 
of the line, and his only daughter, 
Marie, carried the estate to her 
husband, Bertin de Silly, in her 
right Seigneur de Roche Guyon. 
This is an example of the mode in 
which the difference between pa- 
tronymic and territorial designa- 
tion so frequently originated in 
the fifteenth century. 


VII. 

The honourable ordinaries have 
been regarded by some heralds as 
significant of different portions of 
the panoply or of the attire of the 
knight. Thus the chief has been 
said to represent the helmet, the 
fess the military girdle, the bend 
the baldric or sword belt, the pale 
the lance, and the chevron the 
saddle. It may, however, well be 
doubted whether these supposed 
resemblances are more than imagi- 
nary. The cross and the saltire, 
which form ordinaries of the same 
group as those. above enumerated, 
cannot be referred to the same 
symbolism. Nor is there any 
heraldic tradition known which 
associates the ordinaries with mili- 
tary events, in such a manner as 
the barry coats of the De Chatillon, 
the De Coucy, and the De Longue- 
val, the alérions of De Montmo- 
renci, or the chains of D’Albret, 
are attributed to the commemora- 
tion of famous fights. With 
regard to some of the bearings of 
a secondary nature, this hierogly- 
phic significance is more probable. 
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‘Thus besants are said to indicate 
the sovereign right to coin money; 
and the six besants borne by the 
Dukes of Aquitaine are cited in 
support of this view. Billets are 
said to signify castles; tourteaux, 
bread of munition ; fusees, patience ; 
the bordure, protection. Some- 
times the minor charges are asso- 
ciated with distinct family tradi- 
tions, as in the case of the chabots, 
or bull-heads, borne by the noble 
House of that name, in commemo- 
ration of a siege when the defenders 
were reduced to support life on 
that insignificant fish. The thirteen 
crutch-shaped pieces which accom- 
pany the bend and cottices of the 
arms of Champagne are said to be 
intended to signify the 13 chite- 
lenies into which that ancient 
county was divided. But charges 
of this kind usually originate 
within historic dates, and have 


little resemblance to the simple 


and noble divisions and ordinaries 
of the most ancient coats. The 
chain was imposed on the gules 
scutcheon of D’Albret in 1212, and 
the coat thus charged was borne 
by Henri the Fourth in aseparate 
shield, under the crown of France, 
side by side with the scutcheon of 
the lilies, as King of France and 
Navarre, before the union of the 
kingdoms. It is probably more 
accurate to regard the ancient 
ordinaries as originally means for 
the regulation of the bearing of 
tinctures, and as the first step in 
complexity of armorial bearings 
from the simple division of the 
coat. 

The imports of the several 
heraldic metals and tinctures are 
described by the ancient French 
writers. Much is to be found on 
this subject in ‘‘ Le Palaisde L’ Hon- 
neur ” of the Pére Anselme. The 
association of the heraldic colours 
with the planets, to such a degree 
that the names of the planets were 
at times used, in blazoning the 
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arms of sovereign princes, to denote 
the tinctures, gives weight to the 
attribution in question. The chief 
symbolisations of the tinctures 
were as follows :— 

Or, gold, in the language of 
heraldry, Sol, the sun, in the coats 
of princes, topaz in those of great 
nobles, whichisrepresented graphi- 

cally by dots over the surface of 
the field, symbolised faith, justice, 
charity, honesty, prosperity, con- 
stancy, or wealth. 

Argent, silver; Luna, the moon, 
on royal coats; pearl, as a gem; 
a white, field; signifies purity, 
hope, truth, conscience, beauty, 
gentility, frankness, and candour. 

Azure, blue, the colour of the 
planet Jupiter, and of the gem 
sapphire, signifies chastity, loyalty, 
fidelity, and good repute. It is 
denoted by the engraver by parallel 
horizontal lines. 

Gules, red, the colour of the 
planet Mars, and of ruby among 
gems, signifies love, valour, hardi- 
hood, courage, and ‘generosity. It 
is denoted by vertical lines. 

Sable, black, the colour of Saturn 
among planets, and of diamond 
among gems, denotes prudence, 
wisdom, and constancy in adver- 
sity and in sorrow. It is denoted 
by vertical, crossed by horizontal, 
lines. 

Vert or synople, green, the 
colour of the planet Venus, and 
of the emerald, is held to denote 
courtesy, civility, love, joy, and 
abundance. It is denoted by 
diagonal lines drawn from left 
above to right below. 

Purpure or purple, a rare and 
probably a lately introduced heral- 
dic colour, has no _ planetary 
equivalent. It is held to denote 
devotion, temperance, liberality, 
and (as the colour of the imperial 
robe) sovereign authority. It is 
denoted by diagonal lines, in the 
opposite direction to those signi- 
fying vert. 
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Ermine denotes purity, chastity, 
and immaculate honour. The er- 
mine shield, plein, or uncharged, 
with the motto, ‘‘ Malo mori quam 
foedari,” was assumed by Jean V., 
dit le Vaillant, Duc de Bretagne, 
in 1255. 

The arms of the temporal peers 
of France are good examples of 
early heraldry. They were as 
follows :— 

The Duke of Burgundy, which 
(before the legacy of the lordship 
of the Dauphin of Auvergne to the 
King of France gave the title of 
that noble to the heir of the 
throne) was the first title borne by 
a French subject, bore bendy of 
six pieces, azure and or. This 
very ancient coat is still worn, by 
descent, among the quarterings of 
the Emperor of Austria, and of the 
King of the Two Sicilies. The 
Dukes of Burgundy of the second 
line, originating in Philippe le 
Hardi, son of Charles V., King of 
France, bore the lilies of France 
within a bordure compony (or 
composed of alternate squares) of 
argent and gules. 

The Duke of Normandy bore 
two lions, or, on a field gules. In 
ancient heraldry the posture of 
the animal borne was not distin- 

uished. William the Conqueror, 
Duke of Normandy,neitherchanged 
nor augmented his arms on the con- 
quest of England; and the arms of 
Normandy alone were borne by 
the Kings of England and Dukes 
of Normandy down to the time of 
Henry I1., who is said to have 
added the third lion on his mar- 
riage with Eleanor, Duchess of 
Aquitaine,in virtue of herterritorial 
rights. Three lions have since been 
borne by the successive English 
sovereigns ; and have been quar- 
tered with the arms of Scotland, 
of Ireland, of France, in virtue of 
the claims long urged to the French 
succession, and,under the Kings of 
the House of Guelph, with those of 
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their German dominions. Thelions 
of England (which some heralds 
assert to be leopards, on the sup- 
posed ground that only one lion can 
be borne on a field, unless two are 
represented fighting) are now bla- 
zoned as passant guardant. The 
arms borne by Edward the Con- 
fessor, and not adopted by Duke 
William, a cross molinée between 
five merlets, are preserved in the 
scutcheon of the Abbey of West- 
minster, and afford a very authentic 
example of coat armour more 
ancient than the crusades. 

The Duke of Aquitaine bore 
azure under a chief or, six besants, 
argent. In English heraldry the 
besants are termed plates. The 
arms of Aquitaine do not appear 
to have been assumed by the kings 
of either France or England on 
their successive. marriages with the 
same Duchess Eleanor, nor are they 
borne in subsequent heraldry. 
The House of Reignier, which was 
allied to the Dukes of Aquitaine, 
bears the besants without the 
chief. 

The Count of Toulouse bore one 
of the most curiously conventional- 
ised forms of cross known to the 
herald. His arms are described as 
gules ad la croix pattée, vuidée, or, 
pommettée argent. The bearing, 
of which we give a cut, was 
the skeleton or outline of a cur- 
vilinear cross, with three silver 
besants, or apples, on the end of 
each limb. These were said to 
represent the twelve apostles. 
That the Cross of Toulouse 
was older than the first crusade 
appears from the fact that the 
Papal Legate, Adhemar Viscount 
de Lombes, Bishop of Puy, bore 
parti, France and Toulouse. 

The Count of Flanders bore Or, 
a lion sable; a bearing which 
has descended to the Imperial 
House of Austria, and tothe Royal 
House of the two Sicilies. 

The Count of Champagne bore 
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azure, a bend or, accompanied by 
two pairs of cottices, charged with 
thirteen pieces potencées, argent ; 
the symbols, as before said, of the 
thirteen chatellenies of the county. 
Itshould be remarked that Stephen 
de Champagne Blois, King of Eng- 
land, appears to have borne as 
arms of his own selection three 
centaurs, which are even now to 
be found on the tiles of the Chap- 
ter House of Westminster, instead 
of those of either his maternal 
ancestor, the Duke of Normandy 
and King of England, those of 
Champagne, or those of Boulogne. 


VIIl. 


One striking peculiarity of 
French heraldry is the simplicity 
of the bearings, coupled with the 
great antiquity of their origin. In 
the heraldry of all countries, when 
a family becomes extinct in the 
male line, leaving a daughter as 
heiress, the husband of such an 
heiress bears the arms of her House 
in a small shield, called a scutcheon 
of pretence, in the middle of his 
own coat of arms. The children 
of such a marriage quarter the 
arms of both parents; unless, as 
sometimes happens, it be arranged 
in the settlement that the first child 
shall carry on the representation 
of one House, and the second that 
of another. In the course of 600 
or 800 years, some Houses, by con- 
tinually marrying heiresses, have 
accumulated quarterings. Themost 
famous, if not absolutely the most 
complicated, coat of arms thus pro- 
duced, is that of the Emperor of 
Austria. So remarkable was the 
fortune of that House in this re- 
spect that it is commemorated 
by the old line, 

“* Stent alii gladio, tu, felix Austria, 
nwbe.” 

The Emperor Francis Joseph 

bears sixty-six quarterings on his 

scutcheon, which is divided into 
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nine grand quarters, six of which 
bear scutcheons of pretence. The 
centre quarter contains the three 
coats of Hapsburg, Austria, and 
Lorraine. A French prince would 
have borne the arms of Austria 
alone, viz., gules, a fess argent. 
In French heraldry the rule 
has prevailed from the earliest 
times that the head of the House 
bore on his seutcheon the original 
arms of his line alone, without 
charges or quarterings. The ap- 
pearance of these on the shield 
denoted a younger son. In Eng- 
land a special charge, or difference, 
is attributed to each son; the first 
bearing what is called a label on 
his paternal coat, the second a 
crescent, and so on for as many as 
nine sons. In France the distinc- 
tions of the younger sons, if they es- 
tablished lineagesoftheirown, were 
more arbitrary. Labels of three, 
four, or five points were borne; 
bordures were introduced; or the 
quartering of maternal arms was 
adopted. What was called the 
pennon, indeed, was also carried 
by the great families, and contained 
all the quarterings to which they 
were entitled. But the scutcheon, 
as before said, was simple, and 
for the most part unaccompanied 
by either crest, supporters, or 
motto; which accompaniments, since 
the 14th century, have been always 
borne by English peers. The French 
nobles sometimes adopted a cri, or 
war cry, which was borne over, 
and not under, the arms. Some- 
times these cris are of great anti- 
quity and significance, as in the 
case of the proud invocation of 
the De Montmorenci. Sometimes 
several nobles had the same cri, 
indicating the crusading chief 
under whom they sailed to Pales- 
tine. Thus some of the oldest nobles 
in Languedoc had the common 
ert ‘‘Tolose,” as the companions 
of the Count of Toulouse to the 
Holy Land. Godefridus mihi dedit 
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is a crusading cri belonging to the 
family of Thomas. Fert, fert, fert, 
is the cri of the House of Savoy, 
from the time of Count Amadeus, 
the defender of Rhodes. It is said 
to indicate the words Fortitudo ejus 
Rhodum tenuit. The Dukes of 
Guise, younger members of the 
House of Lorraine, bore a 
shield of eight quarters, with 
Lorraine on a scutcheon of pre- 
tence. The Duke de Merceur, 
another cadet of this great house, 
bore the same arms with a blue 
label over all. The Duke de 
Mayenne, yet another cadet of the 
same house, quartered the nine 
bearings of Guise with the arms 
of Bretagne, Este, and France. 
The Duke of Chevrouse, still a 
younger branch, quartered Lor- 
raine as before with a piece con- 
taining six minor quarters, Albret 
in the first and fifth, La Mark in 
the second and sixth, and Bur- 
gundy in the third and fourth. 


IX. 


Twenty-five regal and royal 
lines descended from Hugh Capet, 
and may be traced from father to 
son through the course of the 
history of France. The more 
ancient the establishment of each 
such line, where a representative 
yet exists, the more distant is the 
affinity from the actual head of the 
House of France. The direct line 
of the Capetian kings came down 
from lance to lance through 14 
descents to the infant Jean I.; the 
male line ending, as has been the 
case with so many royal lines, with 
the succession of three brothers to 
the throne. 

Under the Salic law, then for 
the first time enforced in the 
House of Capet, the kingdom of 
France, on the death of Charles 
IV. without a son, devolved on 
Philip, Count of Valois, son of 
Charles, Count of Valois, third son 
of King Philip III. But the king- 
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dom of Navarre, which had been 
assumed by Philip IV. of France, 
inright of his wife Jeanne, daughter 
and heiress of Henri le Gros, King 
of Navarre, descended, according 
to the ordinary rule of heritage, to 
Jeanne, daughter of King Philip V. 
She married the Comte d’Evreux, 
a descendant of King Philip III., 
and the kingdom of Navarre, 
falling to the spindle successively 
in the houses of Evreux, Foix, and 
Albret, descended to Anthony of 
Bourbon, under the crown of whose 
son it was again united to the king- 
dom of France. ‘By the which 
marriage” as Shakespeare remarks 
of the earlier marriage of King 
Philip II., 

The line of Charles the Great 

Was re-united to the crown of 

France. 

The lines that branched from 
the original stem of the house of 
Capet were as follows :-— 

(1) The line of Robert of France, 
Duke of Burgundy, son of King 
Robert the Pious, which endured 
for ten male descents, after which 
the Duchy was re-united to the 
crown in 1361. The arms of Bur- 
gundy were before described. 

(2) The line of Henri of France, 
King of Portugal, grandson of 
King Robert the Pious, which en- 
dured through thirteen male des- 
cents to the year 1580. 

(3) The line of Fleury of France, 
son of King Philip I. and of Ber- 
trade of Anjou. Fleury married 
the heiress of Nangis, and the 
heritage fell to the spindle through 
the houses of Venisy, Britaut, 
Montmorenci, Veres, and Brichan- 
teau, to Louis Reignier, Marquis 
of Guerchy and of Nangis, in 1744. 

(4) The line of Robert of France, 
Comte de Dreux, son of King Louis 
VI., which lasted for seven male 
descents. Pierre de Dreux, grand- 
son of Robert, married Alix de 
Thouars, heiress of Bretagne. The 
dukedom of Bretagne was created 
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in 1297, in the person of Jean IL., 
who married Beatrix of England, 
daughter of King Henry III., and 
was temporarily re-united to the 
Crown of France by the marriage 
of Anne, heiress of Duke Francis 
II., with Charles VIII., and on 
his death with Louis XII.; and 
permanently on the marriage of 
Claude of France, Duchess of 
Bretagne, with King Francis I. 
(5) The line of Pierre of France, 
brother of Robert, who married 
the heiress of Courtenay. The 
line endured for five male descents, 
giving two emperors to Constanti- 
nople. The heiress, the Empress 
Catherine, married Charles, Comte 
de Valois. The arms of Courtenay 
are, or, three tourteaux; or roundels 


es. 

(6) The line of Robert of France, 
Comte D’ Artois, son of King Louis 
VIII., endured for seven male 
descents. The heritage passed 
through Catherine, daughter of 
Robert III., to the house of Pon- 
thieu, and thence to those of 
Harcourt, Brouilly, and Reignier. 
The arms of Artois were those of 
France, charged with a label of 
three points gules, each point 
charged with three castles, or. 

(7) The lineof Charlesof France, 
Count of Anjou, brother of the last, 
King of Sicily, endured for five 
male descents, and attained the 
throne of Hungary by the mar- 
riage of Charles II. with Mary of 
Hungary. The crown fell to the 
spindle, in the person of Mary, 
Queen of Hungary, in the fifth 
descent. The parallel line of 
the Kings of Naples ended in 
the person of Jeanne I., Queen of 
Naples, and wife of Andrew, King 
of Hungary ; and that crown was be- 
queathed by that princess to Louis 
of Anjou, founder of the third 
House of that name, second son of 
John, King of France. The arms 
of Charles, Comte D’Anjou, were 
France, with a bordure gules. 
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(8) The line of Robert of France, 
Comte de Clermont, son of St. 
Louis, who married the heiress of 
Bourbon, and is represented, in 
the nineteenth generation, by 
Henri of France, fifth of the 
name, now called the Comte de 
Chambord. Arms, France, op- 
pressed with a bend es, until 
the time of Henri - King of 
France, when ‘the bend was 
removed. 

(9) The line of Charlesof France, 
Comte de Valois, son of King Philip 
ITI., which in the second descent 
was called to the throne. The 
arms of Valois were those of 
France, within a bordure gules, 
being the same as those previously 
borne by Charles, Comte D’ Anjou. 

(10) Thelineof Jeanne of France, 
Queen of Navarre, daughter of 
King Louis X., which united the 
following line. 

(11) The line of Louis of France, 
Comte d’Evreux, brother of Charles 
of Valois, which, as before men- 
tioned, obtained the kingdom of 
Navarre. Arms, France, within a 
bordure compony, argent and 
gules. 

(12) The line of Charles, Comte 
d’Alencon, son of Charles deValois, 
the heritage of which fell to the 
House of Bourbon; the male line 
ending in 1525. Arms, France, 
with a bordure gules, charged with 
8 besants, or. 

The representation of the male 
line of St. Louis, and the inherit- 
ance of the crown of France 
fell, on the death of Charles 
IV., as before mentioned, to 
(13) Philip VI., grandson of King 
Philip III. The crown fell from 
lance to lance for six descents, 
which ended in the person of 
Charles VIII., in 1498. The 
next male heir of the line was 
Louis XII., (14) son of Charles, 
and grandson of Louis, Duke 
of Orleans, son of King Charles V. 
Louis XII., leaving at his death 
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only two daughters, Claude, 
Duchess of Bretagne, and after- 
wards Queen of France, and 
Renée, Duchess of Lorraine, 
the crown descended to (15) 
Francis, first of the name, 
Count d’Angouléme, great grand- 
son of Louis, Duke of Orleans, 
before named. The line of Orleans- 
Angouléme endured for only three 
generations, ending, as the Cape- 
tian line had done, in the successive 
elevation to the throne of three 
brothers; Francie IT., Charles IX., 
and Henri III. On the death of 
the last, in 1589, the next male 
heir was Henri de Bourbon (16), 
King of Navarre, descendant, in 
the tenth generation, of St. Louis. 

Two lines branched from the 
House of Valois, after its accession 
to the throne of France; that of 
(17) Louis, Duke of Anjou, King 
of Naples, and that of (18) Philip, 
Duke of Burgundy. (19) Jean, 
Duke of Berri, brother of the last 
named princes, all of whom were 
the sons of King John le Bon, left 
onlydaughters. The lines of Anjou 
and of Burgundy both ultimately 
fell through the spindle to the 
House of Lorraine. The arms of 
this, the third, House of Anjou, 
were France, charged with a label of 
five points, gules. Those of the 
second line of Dukes of Burgundy 
were France, within a bordure 
compony, argent and azure. 

The remaining Royal lines of 
France have branched from the 
House of Bourbon. (20) The 
Princes of Condé, descendants of 
Louis, Prince of Condé, brother of 
Antoine de Bourbon, King of 
Navarre, became extinct in the 
person of Louis Antoine Henri, 
Duke D’Enghien, kidnapped and 
murdered by Buonaparte at Vincen- 
nes in 1804, in the 17th generation 
from St. Louis. (21) The Princes 
of Conti became extinct in 1784. 
The smaller branches of Bour- 
bon Soissons, La Roche-sur- Yon ; 
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Bourbon Carenci, Bourbon Duis- 
sant, and Bourbon Preaux, have 
been long extinct, without fur- 
nishing any personage of great 
histeric importance. The House 
of Orleans descended from Philippe 
Duke of Orleans, second son of 
King Louis XIII. The represen- 
tative of the royal line nearest 
to that of France is (22) Jean 
Charles Marie Isidore, Infant of 
Spain, the descendant of Philippe, 
Duke of Anjou, and King of 
Spain, grandson of King Louis 
XIV. (23) Francis, King of 
the Two Sicilies, Francis de 
Assisi, King Consort of Spain, 
and Francis of Bourbon and 
Braganza, Infant of Spain, are 
cadets of this branch, descended 
from Charles III., King of Spain, 
son of King Philip V. (24) Robert, 
Duke of Parma, descends from 
Philip, brother of Charles III., 
and is thus a step further removed 
in affinity from the main line than 
are the three princes previously 
mentioned. (25) The House of 
Orleans is the junior of all the 
branches of the House of Bourbon; 
its derivation from the same being 
two generations earlier than that 
of the Spanish and Italian Princes. 
The Comte de Paris and his uncles 
have a maternal descent from 
Louis XIII. through the Neapoli- 
tan Bourbons; but it is difficult to 
admit, on the principles of high 
Legitimist doctrine, that a lineage 
can be traced to St. Louis through 
the individual who was deservedly 
guillotined under the name which 
he had given himself of Egalité. 
It is true that the Salic law is 
an anomaly in the laws of descent 
of the Aryan nations, and even of 
the Franks themselves, being 
limited to the crown of France and 
certain ancient fiefs. Orleans is 
one of these. La Grande Made- 
moiselle, daughter of Gaston, Duke 
of Orleans, succeeded toher father’s 
Dukedom of Montpensier, to the 
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sovereignty of Dombes, and to 
other honours, while the Dukedom 
of Orleans, under the Salic law, 
reverted to the crown. But it 
must be remembered that, from 
the death of Hugh Capet to that 
of Louis XVI., not a drop of 
French blood had been shed in the 
quarrel of a disputed succession. 
It may be said that the claim of 
Henry V. of England to the 
crown was a case of disputed 
succession. It is true that the 
advocates of the English king 
objected to the Salic law. But 
it must be remembered that even 
if this had been abrogated, the 
heiress of France would have 
been, not Isabelle, Queen of 
Edward II. of England, but Jeanne, 
Queen of Navarre. The English 
wars in France were simply 
those of foreign conquest. In 
England, on the other hand, 
a clear title to the crown in 
the reigning sovereign has been 
the exception rather than the rule. 
On no conceivable principle of 
legitimacy could both the daughters 
of Henry the VIIIth claim to 


succeed to his dominions. If Mary 
Tudor had a claim, her heir was 
Mary, Queen of Scots. If Elizabeth 
had a claim, Mary Tudor was a 
usurper. Again we must remem- 
ber how the Spanish peninsula 
had been deluged with blood 
in the present century, in con- 
sequence of the illegal attempts 
of two sovereigns to dispos- 
sess the male heir for the 
benefit of their own daughters; a 
procedure condemned by every 
rule of right and sense of justice. 
The fact is that a bad law, if 
understood and observed, is better 
than a scramble. The claims to 
succession in England, since the 
death of Henry I., and in Spain 
and Portugal since the attempt to 
abolish the Salic law, have been 
a succession of scrambles; and the 
adoption of either the Salic law, 
the law of Mohammedan descent, or 
borough English itself, if honestly 
and invariably carried out, would 
probably have secured the peace 
of the country as completely as 
would the observance of the true 
law of heraldic representation. 





NoTE.—By the courtesy of the publishers, Messrs. Daldy, Isbister & Co., we repro- 
duce three of the woodcuts of Mr. Conder’s book, “ The Child’s History of Jerusalem,” 
in illustration of the preceding article. The initial letter gives a portrait of Georges 
Reignier de Guerchy, Grand Prior of France in 1604, from a portrait by Rubens. 
He wears the costume of his rank. The second cut contains the arms of the 
Christian Kings of Jerusalem. In the centre is the gold cross of Jerusalem on its 
silver ground, under the helmet worn by King Reignier the Good, of the third line 
of the House of Anjou. On the pennons are the arms of (on the left hand) 
1. Godfrey of Bouillon, d. 1100; 2. Baldwin, his brother, d. 1118; 3. Baldwin II. 
(du Bourg), d. 1131 ; 4. Foulques, Comte d’Anjou, d. 1142; (on the right hand) 
5. Guillaume de Montferrat ; 6. Gui de Lusignan, d. 1192. 7. Henri de Blois, 
Count Palatine of Champagne, d. 1197; 8. Jean de Brienne, Comte d’Eu; and 9, 
the Emperor Frederic II., who successively held the title of King of Jerusalem, 
The crosses below are those of the Knights Hospitallers, or Knights of St. John, 
and the Knights Templars. The arms represented on the last cut are those of the 
Count of Toulouse, of Adhemar, Bishop of Puy, and of Sir Pierre Reignier, the first 
Christian knight killed in the first Crusade. 
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LAYS OF THE SAINTLY. 


By tue Lonpon Hermit. 


NO. 17.—SISTER BEATRICE. 





This is the metre Columbian. The soft-flowing trochees and dactyls, 
Blended with fragments spondaic, and here and there an iambus, 
Syllables often sixteen, or more or less, as it happens, 

Difficult always to scan, and depending greatly on accent, 

Being a close imitation, in English, of Latin hexameters— 

Fluent in sound, and avoiding the stiffness of commoner blank verse, 
Having the grandeur and flow of America’s mountains and rivers, 
Such as no bard could achieve in a mean little island like England : 
Oft, at the end of a line, the sentence dividing abruptly 

Breaks, and in accents mellifluous follows the thoughts of the author. 


I, 


In the old miracle days, in Rome the abode of the saintly, 

To and fro in a room of her sacred conventual dwelling, 

Clad in garments of serge, with a veil in the style of her Order, 

Mass-book and rosary, too, and a bunch of keys at her girdle, 

Walk’d, with a pensive air, Beatrice, the Carmelite sister. 

Fair of aspect was she, but a trifle vivacious and worldly, 

And not altogether cut out for a life of devout contemplation. 

More of freedom already had she than the rest of the sisters, 

For hers was the duty to ope the gates of the convent, and take in 

Messages, parcels, et cetera, from those that came to the wicket. 

Ever and often she paused to gaze at the face of Our Lady, 

Limned in a picture above by some old pre-Raphaelite master ; 

Then would she say to herself (because there was none else to talk to)— 
‘€ Why should I thus be inmured, when people outside are enjoying 

Thousands of sights and of scenes, while I’m not allowed to behold them, 

Thousands of joys and of changes, while I am joyless and changeless ? 

No; I can stand it no longer. I'll hasten away from the convent. 
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Now is the time, for all’s quiet ; there’s no one to see or to catch me.” 

So resolving at length, she took off her habit monastic, 

And promptly arrays herself in smuggled secular garments ; 

Then on the kneeling-desk she laid down the keys, as a safe place 

Where some one or other, or somebody else, would certainly find them. 
“* Take thou charge of these keys, blest Mother,” then murmur d Beatrice, 
** And guard all the nuns in this holy but insupportable building.” 

And as she spoke these words, the eyes of the picture were fastened 


With mournful expression upon her, and tears could be seen on the 
canvass : 


Little she heeded, however, her thoughts had played truant before her. 
Then stole she out of the portal, and never once looking behind her, 
Wrapped in an ample cloak, and further concealed by the darkness, 
‘Out through the streets of the city Beatrice quickly skedaddled. 


Il. 


Out in the world went Beatrice, her cell was left dark and deserted ; 
Scarce had she gone when, lo! with wonderment be it related, 

Down from her canvass and frame there stepp’d the blessed Madonna, 
Took up the keys and the raiment Beatrice had quitted, and wore them, 
Also assuming the face and the figure of her who was absent ; 

Became in appearance a nun, so that none could discover the difference, 
Save that the sisters agreed that the portress, Beatrice, was growing 
Better and better, as one who aspired to canonisation, 

Daily abounding in grace, a pattern to all in the convent ; 

Till it would not have surprised them to see a celestial halo 

Gather around her head, and pinions sprout out from her shoulders, 
That, when too good for this world, she might fly away to a better. 

Her post was below her deserts, and so by promotion they made her 
Mistress of all the novices seeking religious instruction. 

Such was her great success in that tender and beautiful office, 

Her pupils all bloomed into saints—and some of the very first water. 


TI. 


Many a day had pass’d since Beatrice escaped from the convent ; 

Much had she seen of the world, and its wickedness greatly distress’d her ; 
‘Oft she repented her act, and long’d to return, yet she dared not, 

Oft was determined to go, still she ‘‘ stood ou the order of going.” 

Thus at last it occurr’d that her convent’s secular agent 

Entered one day in the house where the truant sister was staying, 

But, changed as she was in appearance, he did not know her from Adam, 
Whilst he in his clerical garb was to her a familiar figure. 
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‘€ Now I shall learn,” thought she, ‘‘ what they say of my flight and my 
absence.” 
And so she eagerly asked of the nuns, and of Sister Beatrice, 
As of a friend she had known when living near to the convent. 
*€ Truly,” the factor replied, ‘‘ she is still the pride of our sisters, 
Favourite too of the Abbess, and worthy of all our affection ; 
Would there were more of her kind in some houses monastic I know of.” 
Puzzled, and rather distress’d, then answered the truant réligieuse, 
** She whom I speak of, alas! was less of a saint than a sinner ; 
She fled from the veil and the cell, so surely you speak of another ?” 
** Not in the least, my child,” the secular agent responded, 
** Sister Beatrice, the saint-like, did not run away from the cloister ; 
Mistress is she of the novices. Why should she go? Stuff and nonsense !” 
** What can it mean?” thought Beatrice, ‘‘and who is my double and 
namesake ?” 
So when the agent was gone, resolved she would settle the question, 
Off to the convent she went, and knocked at the portal familiar, 
Ask’d for the Sister Beatrice, was shewn to the parlour and found a 
Counterpart of herself, as she was in her days of seclusion. 
Down on her knees went Beatrice—the why and the wherefore she knew not, 
** Welcome, my daughter, again,” said her double, the blessed Madonna, 
*€ Now I restore you your keys, your robe, and your other belongings, 
Adding the excellent name and promotion I’ve won in your likeness ; 
Be you a nun as before, but more pious ; farewell ; take my blessing.’’ 
Speaking, she melted away in the holy pre-Raphaelite picture. 
Again was Beatrice ‘‘ herself,” like Richard the Third, @ la Shakespeare, 
Growing in grace from that day, and winning the glory of saintship ; 
While each of the pupils she taught. went to heaven as surely as she did. 
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DID JESUS KNOW GREEK ? 


Ir we suppose the existence of a 
society of sublime sages in the 
huge planet Jupiter, and that the 
leader of them, in the exordium 
of a flood of wise eloquence, were 
to be transported instantaneously 
and unconsciously to earth and 
placed upon one of our platforms, 
to proceed with his speech, what 
effect would he be likely to 
produce upon his new listeners ? 
His mien might be majestic, his 
gestures might surpass in grace and 
emphasis those of our orators 


in the ratio of his planet’s size 
to ours; his voice might be of 
stirring music, his eyes of inspir- 


ing fire; he might impress us 
with an indefinable feeling of awe 
and admiration; he might even 
sway us by the influence of his 
mighty and magnetic presence, 
but we should be unable to under- 
stand a single one of his words. 
And if we succeeded in mastering 
his vocabulary, we should in all 
likelihood find that for at least a 
large proportion of his words we 
had no corresponding ideas. And 
should we strive, further, to catch 
his metaphors and his figures of 
speech (such as we derive in our 
most ordinary conversation from 
the host of natural objects and 
combinations historically or ac- 
tually around us), we should be still 
more at a loss. His comparisons 
would be meaningless to us, for 
lack of knowledge on our part of 
the objects from which they were 
drawn. We could not possibly 
reach to any satisfactory apprecia- 


tion of him, and most probably 
most of us would laugh at the 
ignorance he, on his part, would 
shew of our state and circumstances, 
and his assumption in addressing 
us in the guise of a teacher. Did 
he really seek to communicate with 
us, he would have to adapt his 
large and jovial actions to our 
smaller habits and customs; he 
would have to laboriously learn 
the use and meaning of everything 
by which we are surrounded, and 
painfully acquire our language 
word by word. More than that, 
he would have to study the modes. 
of thought familiar to us, and how 
to see things from our points of 
view; or he would be so terribly 
original that he would shock or 
startle the weaker minds amongst 
us, and puzzle our profoundest 
with sudden and unexpected novel- 
ties. And unless he sojourned 
with us some little while to gain 
experience of our various needs, of 
our hopes and fears, our peculiar 
prejudices and our nobler aspira- 
tions, his words would be no more 
to us than a curiosity: to be 
seriously addressed we must first 
be understood. So much for a 
messenger from another world 
situated in the same physical 
plane as ours. 

Let us now take up a more 
difficult hypothesis. We will sup- 
pose (in spite of the materialists) 
that there exists a state for which, 
in however obscure and purblind 
a fashion, all nations yearn ; as an 
ordinary reader, in face of a book 
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that he cannot understand and in 
which he yet is dimly conscious 
there is something really intel- 
ligible, might regard it in a way 
at once sulky, dissatisfied, half- 
contemptuous, and yet inwardly 
curious and doubtful. Let us 
imagine a state relative to ours as 
is pure and perfect ideal thought 
to our patchwork actualities, our 
political semi-chaos; a state where 
the life and surroundings of the 
individual are his own simple out- 
come, the beautiful or terrible 
truth of himself. This state, which 
may be called spiritual or ideal, 
actual or Utopian (if indeed it be 
not too purgatorial to be called 
Utopian), we may draw into com- 
parison with that in which we at 
present dwell, a state muffled (for 
kindliness to our too sensitive 
weaknesses) with the veil of the 
flesh. A state containing many 
refuges of unrealities, hiding- 


places of comfort and consolation, 


coverings of conceit, huge Cali- 
ban forms that we hug and fondle. 
A state or condition with sur- 
roundings that ensure to us the 
comparative repose of only a partial 
responsibility, wherein we are en- 
shrouded from the fierce light that 
beats about the innerthrone of Spirit 
by wrappages that are not our own; 
that is to say, by habits of physical 
or intellectual heredity. Outside of 
our personality we are surrounded 
by vast elemental coverings from 
whose dull but kindly thrall we 
rarely enfranchise ourselves. For 
we are blind to our native powers, 
or afraid to know them, lingering 
by preference in an easier, if more 
<loudy, condition of life. 

Let us imagine the sweet and 
sorrowful prison-house of earth 
to have become more dull than 
its wont, its human denizens.to 
have entered into a state too 
much shrouded from the regions of 
light for the secret commune 
known as, or resultingfin, inspira- 
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tion, aspiration, intuition, poetry, 
revelation, prophecy, to be pos- 
sible. Let us picture a world lost 
in worldliness, and wrapped in 
selfishness as in a cloud. What 
then? Why, the steps of the ladder 
of light have become a vanishing 
dream ; the inner ear that caught 
the whisper of the angels passing 
along it is closed; for men have 
the power to close or open as they 
will, since the citadel of their 
individuality is their own to keep. 
This being the state of things, and 
the people unconsciously deterio- 
rating within it, as they will, even 
with the calmest and most profound 
ethical teachers among them, high 
Nature’s loving laws must evi- 
dently include some new develop- 
ment or fail from inadequacy. 

We can imagine only three 
classes of reasons for a human indi- 
vidual being born on earth. We 
will roughly mark them out, touch- 
ing as little as possible upon the 
deeper aspects of birth ina material 
world. One is pleasure, delight, 
enjoyment of external life. Another 
would include the gaining of ex- 
perience, the growth of strength, 
the correction of special weaknesses, 
or the chastisement for faults; the 
third is surrender of personal life 
inorderto benefit others. Sense-life 
or pleasure; probation or growth ; 
mission or volunteership. There 
may be interminglings between the 
classes, but they are radically dis- 
tinct; and in their separateness 
may be represented by animals, 
men, angels; consciousness, hu- 
manity,spirit:—imaginatively only, 
of course, and by permission of the 
materialists. 

When earth grows dullest, then 
it requires the brightest teachers ; 
this surely is the law. 

We are imagining the earth to 
be very dull, and we have allowed 
that the inward voice man has the 
power to shut out. 

If now the greatest archangel 
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from the realms of light were sent 
on a mission to earth, he could 
only approach us in two ways. 
He could impress the interior 
nature of such of us as might have 
any soul-side open to heavenly 
impress; a poet here and there, 
or a great preacher might feel a 
strange glow in his heart, and a 
new power and fire in his upflow- 
ing thought. The literature of the 
day would bear unwonted marks of 
heightened spirituality that might 
enrage the materialists as an out- 
burst of moonshine unamenable to 
logic, and be voted meaningless 
and wanton because unprovable, 
self-condemned as the mere dog- 
matic assertion of imaginative 
ecstatics. The other way of 
approach to us would be that of 
our giant from Jupiter; the angel 
would have to take lips of flesh 
and descend to our language by 
learning our childish speech, and 
our worldly ways. And it would be 
very difficult for him to reduce his 
large area of vision, and its exposi- 
tion in speech, to our customary 
standards, without assuming one 
of our hereditary bodies, to do 
which he would have to take the 
trouble to be born. Without 
intellectual training, and the 
ossession of the measure of the 

abit of our minds, he might 
indeed communicate as it were by 
music, might make us conscious of 
strange and fascinating splendour, 
~— exhale love like perfume, 
and awe by majestic presence. 
But if he set in order the grand 
machinery of the intellect, then 
indeed, and without losing his 
more mystic powers, he would be 
able to speak to us face to face, 
and in plain speech. We can 
deaden the heart’s voice, we can 
stifle conscience, we can beat down 
love, we can be deaf to the inward 
monitor; but he would be able to 
arrest our attention by his com- 
manding speech, to win our open- 
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hearted men by his sublime utter- 
ances, to hurl words like the sound 
of an awakening trumpet to those 
well nigh buried in the external 
senses, and to charm or dismay us 
with the example of a noble life. 
He would come home to us, and 
would be an undoubted power 
amongst us, apparently with little 
effort; a number of orderly persons, 
jealous of his influence, ashamed 
by his terrible truths, or afraid of 
his fearlessness, would protest 
against him as a disturbance; he 
would become the bane of the 
officials of autocratic governments, 
and might be sent to the treadmill. 
But he would be heard first, and 
not forgotten afterwards. 

A man of a simple habit, but 
singular splendour, was living on 
earth near a score centuries ago, 
born, as was understood, of parents 
of moderate station, but of pure 
blood. He had some unusual 
notions about himself, and 
even said, not in an arrogant 
way, but as if he believed he were 
speaking the truth, that he had 
come from Heaven, and was not 
staying here for more than a little 
while, but was going back again. 
He gave little trouble, for, as the 
story runs, he maintained himself 
by carpentry. When he was 
about thirty, or the age when a 
man was thought to be a man, he 
left off making ploughs and yokes, 
and wentabout the country wherein 
he was born, as the old national 
prophets had gone about, and 
somewhat more busily than the 
rabbis of his day. He did more, 
however, than teaching or expound- 
ing, for he found time and strength 
to cure a number of shattered per- 
sons wherever he went, and shewed 
a special gift in the field of healing, 
and in divers other powers of 
which our present men of science 
have but small knowledge. He 
seemed to be embodied health and 
communicative of healthfulness. 
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He made little worldly show or 
appearance, seeming not to care 
for grandeur or position, or such 
greatness as magnates know ; and 
he was a man of few requirements, 
being content with only one dish 
at a supper, and ready to go with 
none. He was ever brimming 
over with kindliness in his man- 
ners, and ready to do anything for 
any one that needed it. Hehada 
way of speaking out when indig- 
nation was called for, and some 
people are afraid of hearing the 
truth, and as they are stirred up, 
get angry. The rabbis generally 
were puzzled by him, for he 
seemed like themselves, and yet 
not like themselves. When- 
ever they tried to overthrow him 
in argument, a pursuit in which 
the learned schools of the time 
were much accomplished, he had 
a way of coming off best, and 
overthrowing them in a manner 
painful to their pride, and sugges- 
tive that they had not studied the 
Sacred Law in its highest spirit. 
He shewed a knowledge of the 
dialectic discussions of the time, 
and of the Scriptures on which 
they were founded, equal to that 
of the most reverend and cultivated 
doctor. 

Considering the interest that is 
taken in him, it is strange that 
more attention has not been paid 
to his surroundings and to the 

robable circumstanees of his early 
fife and training. It seems—and 
itis perhaps indeed not unnatural 
that it should be so—as if conclu- 
sions were formed about him on 
different rules from those current 
in respect of ordinary men. And 
yet one modern person, in whose 

ath many follow, with strange 
ack of insight alludes to him 
as being an amiable country 
youth of but scant culture, 
and shewing unmistakable evi- 
dences of provincial narrowness 
and lack of experience. Whatever 
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his narrowness in the chemical 


light of modern assumption, we 


find him at least a match. even 
in rhetoric and epigram, for the 
masters amongst a race well 
trained in learned argument; and, 


furthermore, he has been able to: 


attract to him, in one way or 
another, both during his life and 
afterwards, the widest intellects as 
well as the largest hearts of the 
world. 

To turn now from a general 
question to details more proper to 
our title, Mr. Gladstone is re- 
ported to have said at a dinner 
party, in his enthusiasm for the 
great language of culture, that it 
would add to his happiness if he 
could prove that Jesus spoke Greek. 
It is unlikely that the Master cur- 
rently spoke Greek, or that his 
sayings as we have them are his 
ipsissima verba. He would naturally 
converse in the best known lan- 
guage of his locality, which was 
Chaldee. From this Hebraic 
tongue were no doubt translated 
the original Jogia of Matthew. 

But the question we would dis- 
cuss is not whether he discoursed 
in a tongue that was not the 
vernacular, but whether he knew, 
sufficiently to read or speak it, a 
language that was too familiar to 
be regarded as entirely an alien 
in the country where he dwelt. 

Many persons seem averse from 
considering the question whether 
Jesus received any scholastic edu- 
cation. Some, perhaps, take it 
for granted, without proper 
grounds, that he had no definite 
intellectual training at all. 

Why should he never have 
been a student, nay, a diligent 
student? and with fair and full 
opportunities of learning open to 
him. He was experienced in the 
modes of thought of his time; we 
have expressed our opinion on the 
somewhat difficult question of the 
power of the most sublime stranger 
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to use serviceable speech to men 
without knowing the ways in 
which they are wont to be spoken 
to. Why should not Jesus have 
been a student, whether of He- 
brew or Hebraic, of Greek, or of 
Egyptian? There is no apparent 
impropriety in the idea, and yet, 
when some years ago we first con- 
ceived it, there was an inexplicable 
novelty in the consideration. We 
wrote to a learned acquaintance 
that we were engaged in a re- 
search upon the literary or philo- 
sophic studies to which Jesus 
might have had access. He re- 
plied, as no doubt would many on 
the first impulse of thought, 
“There seem to be few signs, 
if any, of Jesus’s having been 
influenced by Greek literature ; 
and the fact that Greek learning 
was eschewed by his contempo- 
raries adds to the unlikelihood of 
his having been thus influenced. 
There seems to be no sort of clue 
to his history, until he appears 
on the stage for so short a time.” 

Was the master never a disciple ? 
Did the labour and struggle of 
earth bequeath to him in his 
natural life no heritage? These 
questions are such that in every 
case but this one it would be 
supererogatory to put them, the 
answers are so obvious. 

Every Jewish rabbi is described 
as the son of another rabbi ; 
the teacher is regarded as the 
spiritual father of the taught. 
Clement of Alexandria says, ‘‘ It 
is a good thing, I reckon, to leave 
to posterity good children. This 
is the case with children of our 
bodies. But words are the progeny 
of the soul. Hence we call those 
that have instructed us, Fathers.” 
These questions arise, Who in this 
special sense were the Fathers of 
Jesus? At whose feet did the boy 
sit? In what “sacred vineyard” or 
school? Over what roll of a book 
did the young man earnestly 
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bend ?—He learned at his mother’s 
knee, and his books were the 
Prophets and the Psalms; such 
is the ready reply that rises to the 
lips. Too ready, indeed, it seems 
in presence of the fact that in his 
day the language of those Scrip- 
tures was a dead language. The 
ancient Hebrew was not the ver- 
nacular, required a scholar to read 
it, and was unknown to the masses. 

Before considering the question 
of what literary culture was likely 
to reach a carpenter’s shop in an 
obscure village of Galilee, we have 
to realise the fact that speculation 
must needs fall before evidence. 
Jesus, like everyone else that has 
entered this earth, shews a distinct 
and large indebtedness to the 
words and thoughts of his pre- 
decessors or fathers; the fact is 
clearly provable by a multiplicity 
of instances that may be adduced, 
of the correspondence, parallelism, 
relativeness, or sympathetic con- 
nection between their words and 
thoughts and his. 

It remains then only to shew 
how Jesus could have become sub- 
ject to such influences, or have 
commanded such culture, and on 
investigation it will be found that 
there is no difficulty in the expla- 
nation. The matter is simple in 
itself, and is complicated only by 
the habitual pre-judgment of the 
many that the career of Jesus, 
outside the accepted records, which 
do not profess to be exhaustive 
histories, is hidden in a vague 
golden cloud that it is not only 
profane but impossible to pierce. 

As Greek was the dominant lan- 
guage of the literature of his time, 
we may take as a centre of inves- 
tigation the question, Did Jesus 
know Greek ? 

For a period both preceding and 
subsequent to our era the Jewish 
people might thus be reckoned : 
An aristocratic Judaic party at Je- 
rusalem, striving to keep together 
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the semblance of a nation that was 
in rags and tatters; intensifying 
all that was patriotically narrow, 
and yet touched within bya more ex- 
pansive spirit, due to the freedom 
and culture of the schools. A mixed 
multitude in the north, lax and al- 
most cosmopolitan in their habits 
(here was Galilee of the Gentiles), 
with whom nationality—perhaps 
never very strong—had been al- 
most annihilated by repeated inva- 
sions ; and where foreign influences 
conspired against the exclusiveness 
that Jerusalem strove to maintain. 
In Babylon the most famous school 
of Jewish thought had established 
itself, and was not to be bound by 
Jerusalem. And fourthly, in and 
about Alexandria were most im- 

rtant Jewish colonies, where 

yptian and Greek philosophy 
flowed over the old Judaic beliefs. 
Here and elsewhere transplanted 
Israelites read their Scriptures in a 
Greek dress; and gradually learned 
to use that language for original 
composition, as well as for transla- 
tions of religious books, such as 
we may find in the collections 
known as Apocrypha, or mystic 
writings. 

Greek language and culture 
overspread the countries traversed 
by the Macedonian conqueror, 
with Oriental ideas infusing them- 
selves into the Greek system 
wherever it penetrated. Pyrrho, 
one of the philosophers who fol- 
lowed in the train of Alexander, 
had his mind filled with more 
doctrines than he could well digest 
and make fruitful in himself; and 
falling into a desolating unbelief 
and incredulity, established the 
school whose dogma was the 
unattainability of truth. Such, 
fortunately, would not be the hap 
of all who walked in the roads 
travelled by the great leaders of 
armies; when the treasuries of 
wisdom were unlocked and their 
stores communicated, there were 
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many eager minds ready to profit 
thereby. As commerce opened 
the road between the western 
bazaars of Hindostan and the 
traders of Egypt, the scholar pas- 
sed along it with joy, and the 
bonds of isolation that cramp the 
catholicity of thought and know- 
ledge were somewhat loosened. 
There was a convergence of the 
remains of the great religious 
movements of old to the points 
where they most naturally met; 
and Judea was unable to be 
exempt from their influence. The 
sympathy between the best Orien- 
tal, Egyptian, and Hellenic thought 
and the spiritual ethics of Jesus, 
as also the deeper teachings of the 
rabbins, is evidencedin hundreds of 
parallelisms, of form as well as of 
substance, and provesthat Palestine 
was not untouched by the expan- 
sion of the spheres of each nation’s 
philosophy. The prolific harvest of 
Egypto-Judaic, Judeo-Babylonian, 
and Judeo-Hellenie literature, and 
the activity of the Jewish schools 
themselves, evidence the interior 
ferment; historic records can but 
shew the tracks along which these 
streams were tending. The dis- 
ciples were full of doubt, disputa- 
tion, and intelligence ; they were 
but waiting for the master who 
should bring them the fire without 
which intellectual qualities are 
nothing. 

The Greco-Syrian and Greco- 
Egyptian multitudes not only 
traversed Palestine through and 
through, as the Babylonians had 
previously done; but terrible 
oppression was brought to bear 
to crush the Jewish bigotry. The 
obstinate few, persecution doubt- 
less hardened in their proud, 
patriotic exclusiveness; the reason- 
able many could not and did not 
escape a considerable Hellenisation. 

In the Talmud, says Deutsch, an 
undoubted authority, ‘‘We hear of 
Coptic, Aramaic, Persian, Median, 
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Latin, but, above all, Greek. The 
terms in which this last language 
is spoken of verge on the trans- 
cendental. This also is the only 
language which it seems to have 
been incumbent to teach even to 
girls.” Knowing the charm of 
the language, and the pure poetry 
of its loving religion to be found 
underlying its gross corruptions, 
it is not to be wondered at that 
Greece wielded a magic wand of 
influence over those with whom 
she came in contact. Even the 
dominant classes gave way to 
her fascination, those that were 
ever ready to revolt at any foreign 
indignity, for very fear of being 
swallowed up imperceptibly by 
the terrible Gentiles; even the 
stiff-necked race that proclaimed 
itself unique, isolated, superior to 
all, was not insensible to the charm. 
Says Deutsch again (Deutsch, 
whose article on the Talmud so 
interested Englishmen as to lead 
to repeated editions of the number 
of the Quarterly Review in which 
it appeared) :—‘‘ As the common- 
wealth successively camein contact, 
however much against its will at 
first, with Greece and Rome, their 
history, geography, and language 
came to be added as a matter of 
instruction to those of Persia and 
Babylon When Hellenic 
scepticism in its most seductive 
form had, during the Syrian trou- 
bles, begun to seek its victims even 
in the midst of the ‘Sacred Vine- 
yard,’ and threatened to under- 
mine all patriotism and all 
independence, a curse was pro- 
nounced upon Hellenism. 

But the danger over, 
Greek language and 


the 
culture 
were restored to their previous 
high position in both the school 


and the house.” The very denun- 
ciations of the Jerusalemites of 
Greek learning, which in the 
Talmud mingle with the voices of 
other rabbis singing its praises, 
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are a sufficient proof that its in- 
fluence had penetrated ‘far. And 
the small aristocratic and priestly 
band of unimpeachable pedigree 
at Jerusalem, intrenched in the 
central fortress of their religion, 
had no power to prevent that 
influence from constantly exerting 
itself upon the mixed bulk of the 
people. ‘Their jealous words are 
evidence of their consciousness of 
the growing cosmopolitanism that 
was fatal to the old pretensions. 
The incorporation of foreign 
thought was gradual and unseen ; 
the forswearing of it spasmodic 
and local. 

In regarding ancient religions 
from a modern point of view, 
there are special matters to be 
borne in mind. Of all the nations 
of antiquity perhaps the Jews 
were the most tenacious of their 
orthodoxy, and the most jealous 
of change. But even they again 
and again borrowed their ceremo- 
nial; and as to their ethical trea- 
sures, though they idolised their 
Scripture even to the letter, yet 
they had their own familiar 
methods of making it give sanction 
and cover, nay, more, an apparent 
origination, to the widest interpre- 
tations and the most unfettered 
spiritual thought. Most other races, 
however unwilling to break up any 
ceremonial observance that was the 
wonted charm of the muititude, yet 
amongst their wise ones were under 
no such fear or restriction, and 
freely communicated such things as 
they had. The seven immortal 
benefactors or preservers of the 
universe who form the members of 
the divine company of heaven, ac- 
cording to the Zoroastrians, are 
found to represent no persons, and 
to benamed by no proper names, but 
to be personifications only or sym- 
bolsof the attributes of the one God. 
So among the Hellenized races, to 
add a new God to the Pleroma was 
to the wise but to enlarge the con- 
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ception of the supreme qualities of 
the Eternal—another facet of the 
infinite lustre was brought to view; 
another addition to man’s faculty 
of appreciation and reverence was 
made. A large part of Palestine 
may be considered to belong to this 
latter school of freedom. 

Another difference between the 
present and the past must be 
borne in mind. Now, the world 
is open toeveryone. There are no 
guarded secrets that may not be 
mastered by study—for the truly 
occult is buried almost out of 
sight. No writer withholds his 
most cherished thought from the 
multitude. Our means of commu- 
nication are superb, our power 
of distributing intelligence unex- 
ampled ; and the chief use made 
of the magnificent means of 
inter-communication is to flash 
backwards and forwards the 
prices of stocks and rates of the 
markets, with the details of 
polities, regarded, not from the 
point of view of interior or wide 
significance, but from the selfish 
eyehole of trade. The daily bread 
that our newspapers give us is 
mainly the bread of earth. 
Almost all can read, but there is 
no room in the journals, and no 
eager call from their readers, for a 
word betokening or calling heed to 
man’s spiritual needs and interest, 
as the ancients held it. The main 
chance, as now regarded, is the 
chance of the nether world. 

That the necessary work which 
results in our sustenance, shelter, 
and certain civilised advantages, is 
best done without any intrusion of 
the mystical part of us, we fully 
agree. There is a time for every- 
thing, and when we are weighing 
out coals or speculating in mer- 
chandise, our business is to do that 
well, and not to make a miscalcula- 
tion from having our brains filled 
with shining webs. The ideal can 
well afford to be remote and merely 
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incidental while the bodily needs 
are being served ; it has its own due 
and lofty place in our economy, 
and seeks no further; in the highest 
art work alone, or in that soul only 
whose religion is a thing of every 
day can the ideal and the real go 
hand in hand. 

But with regard to the supply of 
that inner life in its own due time, 
it may be said that we accumulate 
freshly and constantly for our physi- 
cal needs, but allow the store of the 
bread of heaven to become thin 
and dry and eaten out with the 
worm of unrealised doctrine. The 
accumulated religious thought of 
the world waits but our option; 
lies ready for our earnestness to 
turn it over and make it our own; 
all is easy to us. With the philo- 
sophers of old circumstances were 
very different ; the acquirement of 
knowledge was beset with the 
gravest difficulties, but they sur- 
mounted them for themselves ; they 
perhaps were not many in number, 
but they had open souls that loved 
to feed at the founts of inspiration 
and sacred lore. The few sought 
strenuously for the esoteric know- 
ledge and eagerly prized it; now 
everyone has it (at least in super- 
ficial appearance) but it is not of 
priceless estimation as of old. We 
must not forget to reckon our own 
glorious gains of breadth and free- 
dom, but the true test of comparison 
is not in the opportunity but in the 
use made of it; in the state, and 
not merely in the position, of the 
individual man. What was lacking 
in convenience was made up for by 
effort; a man would spend half 
his years in getting hold of a key 
that would unlock the deepest 
mysteries of life; now we are 
somewhat careless of that deeper 
spring, and distracted by the mul- 
tiplicity and importance of the 
external and superficial :— 

The world is too much with us; 
late and soon, 
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Getting and spending, we lay waste 
our powers ; 

‘Little we see in Nature that is ours ; 

We have given our hearts away, a 
sordid boon ! 

Some few words of this kind 
seem to be necessary to enable us 
toappreciate the difference between 
theancient andthe modern student. 
In the time of Jesus knowledge, 
being more difficult to acquire, 
was acquired more really, more 
vitally. We read widely now of 
diffuse writings, and outside the 
field of physics are but seldom 
clear or deep thinkers. The oral 
teaching of old, on the other hand, 
abbreviated expression and inten- 
sified thought, which took the form 
of the pithy sentences, sayings, 
epigrams, gnomes, parables, ora- 
cles, that have come down to us. 
The memory, strengthened by ex- 
ercise, held fast these crystal forms, 
and gave the mind time to drink 
their essence to the full. Prominent 
with us to-day are speculations on 
the physical origin of man, but 
they shew a blank as regards the 
inner or real man; the spiritual 
law that is the essence of his being, 
past, present, and future, is ignored 
and unknown. This fact should 
rebut modern civilisation’s shal- 
low arguments in favour of itself, 
and in depreciation of earlier 
forms of lite. Once intercom- 
munication was difficult, but 
Pythagoras, and such as resemble 
him, are found gathering like 
bees of the golden honey of many 
lauds. Now we may penetrate 
into the depths of the ancient mys- 
teries at will (on second thoughts, 
no, we may only touch their sur- 
face!), by taking a volume from a 
shelf close to us; but the prevalent 
lack of interest on our part makes 
those mysteries more remote from 
us in a true sense than did the con- 
tinents and seas that barred the 
eager students of old, or the 
primitive mechanical knowledge 


that had failed to providethem with 
steamboats, newspapers, circula- 
ting libraries, penny posts, or tele- 
graphs. Now, with wide know- 
ledge, and power of analysis 
enlarged, we languidly discuss a 
sermon, or criticise a new book; 
then, truths that were felt and 
held because self-estimable, were 
passed like a sacred torch from 
hand to hand, among the reverent 
and ardent few, kindling beacons 
of philosophy from which, un- 
known to ourselves, we still derive 
illumination. We are not without 
earnest students and teachers, but 
with all our advantages how little 
we have to shew of any really 
profound knowledge of our inner 
selves ! 

Were there not determined pre- 
judices in vogue, were there not 
an artificial halo surrounding Ju- 
dea, and a crudely miraculous 
nimbus made to encircle the head 
of Jesus (a nimbus of less glory, 
magnitude, and miracle than his 
own true light), it would not 
be necessary so to insist upon the 
fact that the religious thought of 
the Jews at the commencement of 
our era was more largely indebted 
to later foreign influences than to 
its early sources. The matter 
proves itself so simply that it needs 
only that unbiassed, unexpurgated 
history be left to speak for itself. 
Neither would it be necessary to 
assert that the teachings of Jesus, 
although original and with the 
inevitable heightening and deepen- 
ing that he gave to every thought 
he touched, indeed almost too 
original to be borne by his 
hearers, were not wholly original, 
but in reasonable part, the heritage 
of his fathers. Nor, further, would 
it be necessary to shew that in an 
age of insignificant traffic, as 
compared with our modern com- 
mercial interchange, there was one 
commodity that so transcended 
other merchandise that it was 
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sought for from land to land, and 
borne in the shrine of men’s souls 
over difficult continents and seas,— 
the priceless freight of wisdom. 

It is of outside influences as 
affecting Jesus that we have first 
to speak, and some cloudy pre- 
judice has to be fairly met and 
penetrated. There are many, no 
doubt, who cannot at once step 
fromthe consideration of a mystical 
child, kept secretly apart for fear 
of jealous kings, and nurtured in a 
remote village in a rural province 
of Palestine, or of a still more 
mystical man, an ineffable unit 
of acomposite Godhead, to that of a 
man of laborious learning, a skilled 
logician and a profound philo- 
sopher. Of thequality andcharacter 
of his life and actions there 
are many things to say, but here 
we consider him a teacher, and 
have to do with the mundane ex- 
pression of his thoughts, and 
with the question how he gained 
that faculty of expression. 

The Hebrew Scriptures, as we 
have said, were in a dead language; 
and Galilee, far from being a 
sparsely inhabited region of idyl, a 
sort of poetic lakeland, was the most 
densely peopled part of Palestine. 
If we are to believe Josephus, its 
population extended to millions, 
and its smallest city or village 
was of fifteen thousand inhabitants. 
The province was an object of 
jealousy, and Galilean a term of 
reproach with the southern Jews, 
whose chief men sought to keep 
themselves uncontaminated by 
foreign influence; for it was 
tenanted by a mixed rather than 
a Jewish race, and subject to con- 
tinual intercourse with Greeks, 
Phoenicians, and others. 

Jewish Galilee as a tract was 
what Palestine was as acountry, the 
least self-contained in the world. 
Palestine, though severed from 
other countries by a sea on the 
one hand, and desert regions on 
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others, was, as we have shewn, 
isolated in seeming and not in 
reality. It became the meeting: 
ground of opposing nations, and a 
pathway of commerce; and the 
sea rather brought foreign influ- 
ences to its shores than kept them 
away. Moreover, within its own 
borders it contained a multitude 
of tribes that had never been 
wholly subjugated or banished by 
the Jew; and it was subject to 
such a variety of foreign dominion 
that its physical barriers and 


hedges could have been of but 


small account. Galilee, similarly, 
though apparently the most remote 
and isolated of provinces, is really 
the least so. Its division and re- 


moteness is from the province 
representing national Judaism ; 
its isolation is that it is environed 
by what is not Jewish. It is 
bounded on the north by Pheenicia, 


renowned for its activity and trade, 
prone to letters, and possessed of 
an immense theogonical literature. 
On the east flows the Jordan, and 
the districts on the other side were 
Syrianand Greek. Onthesouth was 
Samaria, with her own version of 
the Pentateuch, her own mount of 
worship, and her hostility to her 
rival at Jerusalem. Galilee was 
not like Jerusalem, fighting the 
battle of national pride against 
foreign thought; for the foreigners 
overpowered the Jews. Cvzesarea, 
a coast town on the borders of 
Galilee, and twenty-five miles from 
Nazareth, although the civil and 
military capital of Palestine, was 
chiefly inhabited by other races 
than Jews, but contained some 
thousands of the latter. There 
was a standing dispute to whom 
the city belonged, and frequent 
contentions, owing to the diver- 
sity of faiths within its walls. 
It was built by an Idumean, 
Edomite, or half Jew; but filled 
with statues and temples that were 
by no means Jehovistic or Jewish. 
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The direct rule of Greek princes 
for more than a century and a half 
had left its indelible mark—a 
mark that. the succeeding rule of 
the Maccabees could not put away, 
and which the Roman rule rather 
deepened than otherwise. Ptole- 
mais, which owes its name to the 
first Greek sovereign of the line 
of the Ptolemies, was but twenty 
miles from Nazareth. The foreign 
mark was to be seen in the name 
of the lovely plain of Esdraelon 
(the Greek form of Jezreel), which 
sweep of land extended to within 
two miles of Nazareth; while the 
border of Phoenicia was within 
two hours’ walk. Within a mile or 
two east of the native place of 
Jesus ran a great trunk road 
from Damascus southwards, while 
westward twenty miles was the 
mystic Mount of Carmel, then 
Syrian, but always the haunt 
of prophets, who meditated in its 
groves that were like “thick 
tresses of the bride.’”’ There are 
eaves there with Greek inscrip- 
tions, ‘‘cave of the sons of the 
prophets.” Elijah had been there ; 
and Pythagoras, journeying to 
Egypt, spent several days upon 
the mount (lamblichus, Life of 
Pythag. III.) This was a half 
millennium before the time we are 
now speaking of; but the charac- 
ter of the place abided, for it now 
possessed a temple and college, 
and a few decades after our era 
commences we find Roman Ves- 
pasian consulting the oracle there. 

As in Samaria there were great 
Herodian towns, the capital being 

iven the name of Sebaste, the 

reek equivalent of Augustus, so 
with Galilee. Mount Tabor held 
a fortified town. Sepphoris, an 
hour’s walk from Nazareth, had a 
college of doctors, and a Sanhedrim 
established by the Romans. This 
and Tiberias were the largest cities 
of Galilee. The ‘“ masters of the 
law” composing such a Sanhedrim 


were not necessarily all Hebrews. 
They formed, says Deutsch, ‘the 
most mixed assembly in the world. 
There were not only natives of all 
the parts of the world-wide Roman 
Empire among them, but also 
denizens of Arabia and Judea.” 
The direct rule of Greek princes 
had ceased a century and a half 
before our era commences, but 
the better educated Romans spoke 
Greek, and their edicts, though 
officially published in Latin, were 
translated into Greek, which was 
the pre-eminent language of civi- 
lisation. As the Greek dominion 
began to wane, whether in Egypt 
or in Greece proper, some two 
centuries before our era, it might 
be thought that the languag» 
would also have lost ground. {t 
seems rather to have established it- 
self until it became, not the verna- 
cular of a nation, but the common 
language of the learned. With- 
out knowing this relation of the 
Greek language to the Roman 
power, it would be difficult to see 
how Palestine, although while un- 
der Greek rule it might have been 
fully impregnated with the Greek 
language, should not under Roman 
rule have lost it. The epigram of 
Horace (Epist. II. i. 156) will 
keep the truth in our mind :— 
‘‘ Captive Greece took captive her 
rude conqueror.” During the 
reign of the earlier Ptolemies, 
Alexandria, the largest city in the 
world, and possessed of the largest 
library, had been the home of 
scholars, who flocked thither from 
Athens and the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean. The cruelties of the 
seventh Ptolemy drove out the 
scholars in crowds, and they dis- 
tributed themselves over all the 
islands and coasts of the Archi- 
pelago. Here there were schools 
at which Roman Emperors were 
taught. If other evidence were 
wanted that Greek was not un- 
known in the large Galilean towns, 
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it would be found in the fact that 
the Roman standards floated over 
them. It was an affectation of 
cultured Romans not only to know 
Greek but to speak it; and whole 
libraries they brought over from 
Greece, with which the Roman poets 
of the period of which we are treat- 
ing amply enriched themselves. 
Julius Cesar studied at Rhodes in 
the celebrated Greek school of 
Molon; Augustus was a master of 
Greek. Cato, when young, oppo- 
sed Hellenic influence, and, when 
old, learned the language. Horace, 
though his father was in poor cir- 
cumstances, was sent to the Greek 
University at Athens to learn phi- 
losophy ; so also Ovid. Virgil, of 
course, read Homer. Cicero was 
a translator from the Greek; so 
was Catullus. Greeks of talent 


flocked to Rome, and gave lectures 
in their own tongue, which was 
made the natural language of phi- 


losophy and letters. 

Josephus, the Jerusalemite Jew, 
who was born soon after the death 
of Jesus, wrote in the Greek lan- 
guage as well as in Syro-Chaldee. 
He speaks in his “ Life” of Greeks 
residing at Tiberias in Galilee ; 
among them was one who had 
written in that language a history 
of a Galilean war. 

The common language of these 
days was, says Deutsch, “‘an odd 
mixture of Greek, Aramaic, Latin, 
Syriac, Hebrew;” a “ corrupt 
Chaldee or Aramaic, mixed with 
Greek and Latin.” ‘ Though 
gifted with a fine feeling for the 
distinguishing characters of each of 
the languages then in common use 
(‘ Aramaic lends itself best to ele- 
gies, Greek to hymns, Hebrew to 
prayer, Roman to martial compo- 
sitions,’ as a common saying has 
it), they yet mixed them all up.” 

Besides other influences from 
outside to which Palestine was 
subject, there was ever the com- 
munication open with the scattered 
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ones of their own nation, and there 
were visits from their foreign 
brethren. It is difficult adequately 
to realise what these Jews of the 
dispersion were. A section only of 
the captives had returned from 
Babylon when their own territory 
had become equally part of the 
vast empire that extended from 
Thrace and Egypt to India, and 
embraced the entire Oriental world. 
Since that time the Jews of Babylon 
and of Palestine were always 
closely linked ; they possessed an 
almost identical tongue. Three 
centuries before our era Alexander 
carried the Macedonian rule and 
the Greek language over the entire 
region that the Jews inhabited, 
Babylonia, Media, and Judea 
alike. These Jews were under 
Grecian rule and influence without 
the break that in Palestine must 
be allowed for the Maccabeean 
period. A decree of Gamaliel, the 
elder, issued from the Temple a 
few years after the death of Jesus, 
is addressed, ‘‘ To our brethren the 
exiles in Babylon, Media, Greece, 
and all other exiles of Israel, greet- 
ing!” (Sanhed. Tosifta, c. ii. Jer. 
Sanh. 18 a.) 

The second area of dispersion 
was Egypt and the adjacent 
African regions. Alexander in 
founding Alexandria peopled a 
third of it with Jews; and the 
Ptolemies added to these importa- 
tions, until the Egyptian Jews were 
estimated at the commencement of 
our era at a million in number. 
These Jews were under purely 
Greek auspices, and knew no 
Hebrew. Their Scriptures had 
been rendered for them into Greek; 
they read them in a free and liberal 
way, and books of a broad and cos- 
mopolitan philosophy, written by 
Hellenized Jews, are numerous and 
important. The habitable world, 
says exaggerative Josephus (Ant. 
xiv. 7, 2), was so full of Jews 
that there was scarcely a corner 
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of the Roman Empire where 
they might not be found; and 
the Talmud (Jer. Meg. iii. 75, 
cit. Deutsch) speaks of nearly four 
hundred synagogues in Jerusalem 
as belonging to different commu- 
nities of the Dispersion. There 
was no interruption to communica- 
tion between the Jews abroad and 
the Jews at home, and as Babylon 
gave its language to the captives, 
it might fairly be expected, even 
if there were no other influences 
tending in the same direction, that 
no educated Palestinian Jew could 
be wholly ignorant of Greek, the 
language of so many thousands of 
his brethren dwelling in so near a 
land as Egypt. 

We have now fairly combated 
the prejudice found to be occupy- 
ing the field of our inquiry, by 
shewing that the country of Jesus 
was peopled by no mysterious and 
unique race, separated from the 
rest of the world, and living a 
sacred and sequestered life of light 
in the midst of a pagan darkness ; 
but that its knowledge, like the 
knowledge of all the world, is 
to a large extent adoption, and of 
foreign origin. The mistake which 
has given rise to the prevalent mis- 
conception is perhaps due (apart 
from its adaptability to minor doc- 
trinal necessities) to the fragment- 
ary early history of the primitive 
Jewish tribe, as written by itself, 
having been taken to represent 
the records of the mixed and 
divided race of a thousand years 
later date, both in point of time 
and experience. Jesus was born, 
not of Abraham’s seed only, but 
of a people long mingled with the 
Chaldean, the Egyptian, and the 
Greek. 

We have so far proceeded with 
our inquiry as connected with a 
national condition ; it must now be 
entered upon with a more personal 
reference to its object. 

If Jesus was a well-educated 


son of his time, he knew Greek ; 
if he was able to converse freely 
with the foreigners that composed 
the largest element of the towns 
that lay close around his home, 
he knew Greek. Was he well 
educated? Any argument to the 
contrary has clearly no basis in 
fact. The sneering remark attri- 
buted (John vii. 16) to the southern 
Jews, ‘‘ How haththis man literary 
knowledge, having never learned?” 
is probably a depreciatory mode of 
representing that he came from the 
north, and was not educated in 
the schools of Jerusalem. There ic 
no reason to doubt the story that 
he entered into the synagogue of 
Nazareth and stood up to read 
from the roll of the book; he must 
then at least have known the 
language in which it was written, 
and how to interpret from it to the 
people in Aramaic, after the usual 
custom of the meturgeman (Drago- 
man, or interpreter). That he did 
teach in the synagogues seems to 
be a historic fact, and such teaching 
alwaysconsisted in taking a portion 
of the Scripture, and interpreting 
and commenting upon it. If the 
narratives we so much prize are 
credible as we suppose, Jesus con- 
stantly taught as a rabbi, and 
was recognised as a rabbi. This 
implies tho “literary knowledge ” 
of the class. There is no reasonable 
doubt that Jesus received a tho- 
rough scholastictraining. Probably 
enough he obtained it mostly for 
himself, but so does every deepest 
student; sufficient for our argument 
that we may reasonably infer 
from the history of the time that 
a solid groundwork of instruction 
was bestowed upon him in youth. 
Men of some amount of culture, 
too, were probably many of his 
disciples, even though they might 
be fishing-boat proprietors, and 
might aid their hired servants by 
manual labour. For a consider- 
able period before our era schools 
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had been seaing throughout 
the country. There were both 
elementary schools, where ateacher 
was appointed for every five-and- 
twenty children; and superior 
colleges or academies in the more 
important towns. Eighty years 
before our era commences superior 
schools were introduced into every 
large provincial town, and it was 
ordained that all the ‘‘ youths from 
the age of sixteen should visit 
them” (Kethuboth, Jer. viii. 11). 
It is elsewhere said (Aboth. v. 21), 
*“« At the age of five, a boy has to 
study the Bible, at ten the Mishna, 
at fifteen the Talmud.” The 
superior school, therefore, must 
have been one that succeeded the 
instruction thus specified. There 
was one of the colleges where 
scribes and the bearers of ‘the 
traditions of the fathers”’ received 
instruction, at Tiberias in Galilee. 
Hillel the Great was president of 
these colleges at the time of the 
birth of Jesus. A few quotations 
from the Talmud will shew what 
importance was given to education 
at this period:—‘‘The world is 
preserved by the breath of the 
school-children.” “A town in 
which there is no school must 
perish.” ‘‘Teaching of school- 
children is of such importance that 
it must not be stopped even for the 
building of the sanctuary.” (Shabb. 
119 b.) And Josephus says (c. 
Apion i. 12), ‘Our principal 
care is to educate our children.” 
The most highly esteemed per- 
sons were not the priests, whose 
services had become little more 
than ceremonial, but the ‘‘Masters 
of the Law,” the ‘Sages,” the 
** Disciples of the Sages.” ‘‘ Let 
thy house be a meeting-house for 
the wise, and sit in the dust of 
their feét; and drink their words 
with thirstiness.” (Pirke Aboth.) 
There is no presumption against 
Jesus and several of his disciples 
having studied at the higher 
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schools from the fact of their 
being fishermen or carpenters. 
Rabbi Gamaliel, who dates about 
40 B.c., declares, ‘‘ Learning, no 
matter of what kind, if unaccom- 
panied by a trade, ends in nothin 
and leads to sin.” (Aboth ii. 2. 
Another Talmudic saying is this 
(Nedarim, 49 b.), “‘ Labour honours 
the labourer.” There was also 
another pregnant maxim, ‘ He 
who does not teach his son a trade, 
teaches him to steal.”’ (Kiddushin. ) 
Rabbi Ismael, the great astronomer 
of about 100 a.p., was a needle 
maker; rabbi after rabbi is de- 
scribed as ‘‘the tanner,’ ‘ the 
shoemaker,” ‘‘the weaver,” ‘‘ the 
carpenter.” True teachers indeed 
these may have been, workers 
the more sincere in that they 
were men who gloried in the 
fact that they could teach indepen- 
dently of payment, and were proud 
of adding to their names the trade 
that was their means of livelihood. 
What possible chance, then, 
with education compulsory, is there 
that Jesus remained uneducated, 
or that the carpenter’s shop was 
not also the “ house of learning ?” 
Josephus plumes himself on having 
made such progress in his studies 
that when he was fourteen he 
was sometimes consulted by the 
priests and elders on points of 
law. What likelihood is there 
that the studious boy who is said 
to have been found engaged in 
discussion with the Temple doc- 
tors, should not have sought in 
every way and by every channel 
to add to his education between 
the years of fifteen and thirty, 
so as to qualify himself for the 
work he felt to be his own? 
There being little or no exclusive- 
ness in Galilee, in that region 
one might freely learn anything. 
Whether dedicated to Syrian or 
Jewish Deity, what better resort 
for one whose vision pierced 
through external forms, and 
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through the merely adventitious 
seized upon the real and true, 
than the meditative solitudes of 
‘Carmel, whose groves an old pro- 
phet had ‘referred to (Micah vii. 
14) as a refuge for hermit priests ? 
“Tend thy people with thy rod, 
the flock of thine heritage, which 
dwell solitarily in the wood, in the 
midst of Carmel; let them feed in 
Bashan and Gilead, as in the days 
of old.”” Where in the world 
could an eager soul be placed that 
it could not find something or 
someone wherefrom to learn ? 
Galilee, despised as it was by the 
exclusives of Jerusalem, was not 
without its fruit of excellence. A 
century and a half after this time 
sprang from it the reputed origina- 
tor of the Kabbala, and author of 
the Zohar. In Galilee, even if Jesus 
never travelled afield to the Essene 
communities near the Asphaltic 
Sea, or to the Egypto-Hellenic 
Therapeuts that dwelt further 
south, there was no hindrance to 
the study of Greek, or of the 
message of the prophet, the lore 
of the sage, the ethics of the 
Talmudist, whether foreign or 
Hebraic. We do not know that 
Jesus never travelled beyond the 
borders of Palestine before he 
entered upon his work; he may 
have traversed Egypt, or visited 
India like other students; nothing 
is told us. And in olden times 
earnest students were wont to 
travel, Pythagoras journeyed to 
Egypt to learn; Megasthenes 
visited India ; Chaldean Magi are 
described as reaching Palestine ; 
and the disciples themselves, or 
their successors, widely traversed 
Grecised Asia Minor. 

Philo, the Jew, wrote in Greek, 
as Alexandrian Jews had written 
for two hundred years, or since 
the time of the Septuagint. Both 
Greeks and Hellenists, like Philo, 
were constantly to be found in 
Judea (Acts vi. 1, ix. 29, xi. 20), 


that is to say, Jews who knew 
Greek. Philo himself came over to 
Jerusalem for the Temple require- 
ments—as, indeed, every devout 
Jew was supposed to do, and as 
many of the thousands that were 
scattered over Egypt and built up 
a large Hellenistic literature must 
often have done. Few men of 
culturein Palestine could have been 
wholly ignorant of a language 
currently spuken within their own 
borders, and the tongue, both for 
speech and writing, of so many 
thousands of their brethren, from 
whom they were never cut off by 
any worse barrier than an oft- 
traversed route of some days’ 
journey. 

Among the relics of Jesus are to 
be found thoughts not paralleled 
in any Hebrew work known, but 
provably related, and that fre- 
quently even by phraseological 
identity, to passages in the works 
of Philo, who wrote and spoke in 
Greek. So, too, must have spoken 
the school from which Philo drew 
his spiritual sustenance; and the 
allegoric lore which they possessed 
could not have been withheld from 
an inquirer such as Jesus. There 
is traceable connectionalso between 
the words of Jesus as reported and 
those of the books called apocry- 
phal, which were either composed 
in Greek, or early translated into 
that language. Paul speaks in 
Hebraic and writes in Greek; 
James gives his name to an epistle 
that is Greek, full of Hebraisms, 
which are to be expected in such 
a case. Peter and John, if they 
wrote the books that bear their 
names, wrote them in Greek. The 
redactors of the Gospels quote from 
the Greek Septuagint direct rather 
than translate from the Hebrew 
original. The inscription over the 
Cross is said to have been in 
Hebraic, Greek, and Latin: 
Hebraic as the language of the 
common people, Latin as the 
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official language of the rulers, 
Greek as the tongue usually 
spoken. 

During the lifetime of Jesus a 
young student was in Jerusalem, 
acquiring Hebraic learning and 
continuing his education in Greek 
from a master acquainted with 
both languages. The master was 
Gamaliel, a renowned and liberal 
Pharisaic rabbi, who became 
president of the Sanhedrim in the 
year 30 of ourera. The scholar was 
Paul of Tarsus, who comes into 
historic notice about six years 
after the date just named, when 
he was a young man (Acts vii. 58), 
or probably about thirty years of 
age. The age at which he entered 
upon study at Jerusalem might 
most reasonably be about four- 
teen ; he would consequently have 
been a pupil there between the 
time that Jesus entered the Temple 
precincts as a boy and as a man. 
The death of Jesus occurred 
about the year 28 or 29, when 
Paul would have been, what we 
term, “of age;” that in his writ- 
ings he should never have referred 
to Jesus as one whom he might 
have met, is an almost inexplicable 
thing. But he realised a mystical 
attractiveness rather than a per- 
sonal element in the mission of 
the Master. 

To return again to the records, 
there come, we are told, Greeks 
(or Hellenized Jews) to Philip, a 
Galilean disciple (John xii. 20 and 
59), and beg him, presumably in 
Greek, to let them see Jesus; was 
the disciple of greater linguistic 
attainments than the master? Ac- 
cording to the Fourth Gospel there 
was nothing improbable in Greek 
knowledge being attributed to 
Jesus, for the Jews are represented 
as saying (John vii. 35), ‘‘ Will he 
g0 unto the dispersed among the 

reeks, and meet the Greeks? ”’ 
Jesus himself meets with a Syro- 
Phoenician woman, otherwise 
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described as Greek; and no diffi- 
culty is on record as to his ability 
to converse with her. 

When the Greek language en- 
tered Egypt, it rapidly made its 
way there: it had been the 
language of the Government in 
Syria throughout the reign of the 
Seleucid ; it would indeed be 
strange if it found itself estopped 
there from its ordinary power of 
spreading. 

It is recorded that Jesus on the 
Cross repeated in Aramaic the 
words of a psalm, and cried on 
Elohim ; the bystanders were so 
far Greek that they misunderstood 
him, and mistook the word—not 
unlike, indeed, in sound—for Elias 
(Heleias), the Greek form of 
Elijah. 

Some have gone so far as to 
suppose that Jesus most often dis- 
coursed in Greek, but that when 
most deeply moved he fell into 
Aramaic, as for instance in the 
occasional fragments now left to us, 
—Raka, Bar-Jona, Rabbi, Heldi 
He di (otherwise Heélei) Lema 
Sabachthani, Talitha Koum, Eph- 
phatha; in Matt. v. 22, xvi. 17, 
xxiii. 7, xxvii. 46; Mark v. 41, 
vil. 34, xv. 34. But only half of 
these could belong to emotional 
utterances, and the distinct tradi- 
tional assertion that the entire 
logia were noted down in Hebraic, 
goes against this hypothesis. 

The Greek language was in the 
air; it enwraps tbe whole era of 
Jesus; not a sentence of his now 
lives in any other language, save 
these minor fragments of Ara- 
maic.’ In that tongue he doubt- 
less spoke most often, but it is 
reasonable to regard him as not 
less cultured than his disciples and 
followers, and not below the 
standard of his time. His mani- 
fest acquaintance with Greek 
written thought speaks for itself, 
and is its own argument. 

The hatred of Greek culture ex- 
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pressed at intervals by certain of the 
rabbis is evidence, at least, that it 
largely pervaded the community. 
And all, moreover, were not so 
bigoted; an allegoric comment 
upon Genesis (Midrash Rabba 
Gen. xxxvi.) speaks of the fringed 
garment of the Jews and the philo- 
sopher’s robe of the Greeks as parts 
that ought to be united again to 
make one whole. R. Jochanan, 
son of Napucha(Talmud Jer. Sota), 
not only urges the study of Greek 
as a needful part of a man’s edu- 
cation, but recommends it also for 
women. And another rabbi, him- 
self a consummate Greek scholar, 
quoted this opinion (Jer. Sabb. iii. 
1 Sota) and had his daughter in- 
structed in the language, as a 
necessary element of a good female 
education. 
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We shall be prepared to com- 
pare the utterances of Jesus with 
the relics of the religious sages of 
antiquity without prejudice, now 
that we see there is no antecedent 
improbability of his having learned 
the language .in which at this 
period the bulk of the world’s 
treasures of thought were to be 
found. And we may find for our- 
selves a deeper interest in so doing 
if we realise what is submitted at 
the outset of this paper, that the 
divinest thought conceivable, to 
reach man on his own ground, 
must be brought down to his level, 
and be clothed in garb familiar to 
the mind. Truth dwells on infinite 
levels, the lower corresponding to 
the higher: to the mind is open 
always the best it can take and 
make fruitful in itself. 


KENINGALE Cook. 
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Continued from page 356. 


Wueny our author was in his cradle, 
a not very usual event happened 
to him, and one that, precocious 
though he was, he was powerless 
to prevent: his wife that was to 
be was married to some one else, 
and against her will. This is, 
perhaps, a rather bizarre way of 
alluding to domestic facts, but as 
Mortimer Collins himself was suffi- 
ciently prone to the bizarre, there 
is some appropriateness in follow- 
ing the same thread of fancy in 
his biography. 

Before referring more particu- 
larly to his marriage we must re- 
turn to the poet as we left him in 
1848. He was very diversely en- 
gaged, namely, in school teaching, 
writing for newspapers, and falling 
in love. During 1848 and 1849 he 
was a regular and voluminous 
contributor to Feliz Farley’s Bristol 
Journal, up to the close of the 
former year hailing from Winder- 
mere. Lyrical translations from 
both ancient and modern languages 
continue to appear, and were pro- 
bably the accumulations of the 
preceding years of tutor life. 

Under the head of ‘“ Polyglot- 
tisms,”’ before adverted to, we find 
the following in October, 1848; 
it has a certain appropriateness to 
the life of the translator :— 

ScHILLer’s Puncu Sona. 

Four noble elements, 
Mixing in mirth, 

Make up life’s royalty, 
Upbuild the earth. 


Forth from the lemon 
Sharp juices press ; 
Chief of existence 
Is life’s bitterness. 


Sugar’s soft mildness 

Temper ye next ; 
Soothing the acid 

Fiery and vext. 
Water in plenty 

Dash in the bowl ; 
Water in quiet 

Surroundeth the whole. 
Drops of the spirit 

The magter-hand throws, 
Life on the living 

Which only bestows. 
Quaff ere it deaden ! 

Stay not, nor shrink ! 
Drink it while gloving, 

’Tis life that ye drink. 


When a tutor at Windermere 
in 1848, Collins made the acquaint- 
ance of a Mr. Farmer of whom he 
speaks in “The Secret of Long 
Life ” (1871), as “‘ the pleasant and 
erudite gentleman who edited the 
(Westmorland) Gazette then, and 
who edits it now.” The past date 
here refers to 1848, when Words- 
worth discoursed to Collins of the 
health-giving properties of “a hill 
country, well watered, of primeval 
soil and stimulating air,” and 
referred him for proof to the 
obituary columns of the Westmor- 
land newspaper. This Mr. 
Farmer, says Mr. T. J. Bennett, 
the present editor of the West- 
morland Gaxzette, ‘‘like his friend, 
has gone over to the majority.’ 
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But Mr. Bennett fishes up from 
some memorial receptacle that has 
retained it for thirty years, the 
following characteristic anecdote 
of a call made by Mortimer Collins 
at Mr. Farmer’s house :— 


‘Collins, as you may know, wasa 
tutor in a gentleman’s family near 
Kendal. His successor in the ap- 
pointment was a Scotchman, one 
Thomas Alexander. During Alexan- 
der’s tutorship Collins visited Kendal, 
and in calling upon Mr. Farmer one 
morning, he saw a reprint of a lecture 
on mathematics which Alexander had 
delivered before the members of a 
Mechanics’ Institution, and which 
‘ partial friends’ had induced him to 
publish. Collins, having taken up 
the pamphlet and turned over its 
pages, sat down and threw off the 
following :— 


Behold, what elocutionary attitudes 

Scotch lecturers confer upon their 
platitudes. 

How pedagogic axioms meander 

From the sage lips of Thomas Alex- 
ander. 


His ‘‘ partial friends” who laid their 
heads together, 

Persuading him to publish all this 
blether, 

Were certainly by no means partial 
zanies, 

A fact which I consider very plain is. 


Dolts who frequent Mechanics’ In- 
stitutions 

May be content with villainous effu- 
sions, 

But why the deuce should this tame 
fool transmogrify 

His humbug into rascally typography? 


The above was repeated to me by a 
gentleman who read it as soon as it 
was written, and who has retained it 
in his memory ever since. I am 
assured that it has never been in 
print.” 

Mortimer was very hot against 
any sentimental apotheosis of 
blissful mediocrity. The author 
without pith or power, doizg his 
wretched best, was the exact 
converse of himself, who had 
faculty in superabundance, and 
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did not always direct it to its 
highest level. 

The following appeared the 
same autumn set in a story, as 
so many hundreds, we believe we 
may say with truih, of our poet’s 
songs ,have found place since. 
His stories of this date, it may be 
named by the way, were not stories 
at all; but rambling effusions with 
some dash, but not the smallest 
evidence of constructiveness. The 
song is rather less distinctive than 
most: (Felix Farley, 2nd Sept., 
1848) :— 


O, songs of the Olden Time 
As your free tones through me 
quiver, 
I pant with the bounding chime 
Of my heart’s own billowy river ; 
But I soon sink breathlessly 
Into slumber calm and deep, 
As a skiff on a halcyon sea 
Is rocked by the wave to sleep. 


O, songs of the Olden Time! 
Ye bring me memory’s chalice, 
Of mirth, and of mirthful rhyme, 
And of freaks of friendly malice ; 
And I dream some power has given 
An Eden of joy in the air— 
A half-way house to heaven, 
And that I and my love are there. 


This is better, published the 
same day :— 


A music rare swelled through the air, 
none knowing whence it came, 

The setting sun streaked all the west 
with undulating flame ; 

There lay a lake al! hushed and still 
beneath the fading light, 

Which, sinking slowly from the hills, 
brought on the summer night ; 

The stars leaped through heaven’s 
holy blue into a golden birth, 

Night shook her odorous tresses o’er 
the rejoicing earth ; 

And through the shades a poet-boy 
raised this aspiring cry— 

‘OQ, Beauty, Beauty ! I would die to 
know thy mystery !” 


A thunder roar from many a shore 
told of terrific war, 

Heroes and Demiurgi 
nations wide and far ; 
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A chorus of mad voices—a chaos of 
dreams 

Fright the pale world, and through all 
lands the threatening fury gleams. 

It is the birth of a holier earth ; free- 
dom now triumpheth ; 

Short, sudden, silent is the path from 
empery to death ; 

And manhood now beholds the bard— 
he heads the hero-race— 

**O Glory, Glory! I would die in 
thy sublime embrace ! ” 


Wild splendours burn; the High 
Eterne is desecrate by man ; 
The tranquil eloquence of truth sub- 

dued by tyrant ban ; 
The hurricane, which scattered 
thrones in its strong vengeful 
burst, 
Urgeth to terror’s anarchy, and fierce 
demoniac thirst. 
Age whitens now the poet’s brow ; the 
madness of-the Past— 
The beantiful—the glorious—to him 
are faintly glassed : 
** Seek wisdom’s fount!” to the whole 
world his dying music saith ; 
‘* Peace ! peace celestial! Thine my 
hope beyond the gates of death !” 
In January, 1849, he had found 
out, probably from Coleridge’s 
“‘Table-talk,” quaint, strong old 
Asgill. ‘‘Translated Asgill,” after 
being turned out of both the Irish 
and the English Houses of Parlia- 
ment, fora soa reputedly but 
not really blasphemous, occupied 
himself in a debtor’s prison in 
writing those singular pamphlets 
of his, which are full of fire and 
a faith of their own, and lived 
to near a hundred. Writes 
Collins, ‘‘Why should not man 
be immortal? Asgill says men 
only die because they are cowards: 
I believe it. Two people in this 
world I would give half a life to 
see: the Wandering Jew and 
Mephistophiles.” There is not 
much to be said for this choice of 
companions ; but perhaps they are 
the only people of the kind to be 
had. Asgill reappears in a chapter 
of the ‘Secret of Long Life,” 
and may perhaps have afforded 
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the first suggestion of that work, 
although Collins’s ‘‘Secret”’ differs. 
widely from Asgill’s. 

In 1849 long discussions on 
mesmerism were occupying the 
columns of the journals to which 
Collins was a contributor, and 
from them, or from Miss Harriet 
Martineau, he may have acquired 
a slight interest in the subject, 
which enters into his earlier ro- 
mances. 

He was also a Pythagorean 
from first to last in a sort of half- 
humorous way of belief. The 
following (Felix Farley, 3rd March, 
1849) some may think prodigious, 
but Mortimer Collins had a way of 
laughing at and with himself at 
the same time; and we may safely 
defy anyone to say to which kind of 
laughter he the more inclines in 
this : — 


‘¢ Tf there be any truth in the theory 
of Pythagoras— and there probably is 
... + we, gentle reader, we were 
undoubtedly Homer the eternal him- 
self. Yes, we sang of crest-waving 
Hector, horse-taming Achilles, the 
wine-coloured ocean, ivory-wristed 
Aphrodite : we remember it distinctly. 
What plaudits there used to be! 
What cheers and encores! We shall 
scarcely get so warm a reception now- 
a-day.” 


Mark the exquisite bit of banter 
of himself at the end. This sage 
hypothesis would certainly account 
for his ease in the classic tongue, 
and unconquerable habit of classic 
quotation and imagery; but why 
did he not do himself the honour 
of translating himself? Was it 
more polite to turn instead to. 
Aristophanes and Anacreon ? 

He continues in a somewhat 
different vein :— 


**O geologising, archseologising . . - 
money-making, glory-forgetting, and 
altogether degenerate and ‘used-up’ 
world! how we are weary of thee. Is. 
there better cheer and better society 
in Venus or Jupiter ?” 


XUM 


XUM 
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This is the only cry of weariness 
we have ever found of his; he never 
lost his habitual and remarkable 
cheerfulness until his last few years, 
and then it failed but rarely. His 
mirth was half the natural joy 
of his poetic disposition, half 
philosophy, and that compounded 
of the Epicurean and the Stoic. 

A curious mistake of ours in 
the preceding paper of this series 
will serve to illustrate our author’s 
love of the English language 
even to its forgotten roots. We 
mentioned the words ‘‘ethel and 
manly spirits” as occurring in a 
paper published in 1848, and sup- 
posed the word ‘‘ethel” to be a 
misprint, and the suggestion of 
emendations to be a fit task for a 
German brain. We were misled 
by a gap in the text immediately 
preceding the word, which led us 
to a premature conclusion that some 
letters had fallen out in the print- 
ing office, and altogether carried 
us away from the thought of 
‘‘ethel” being itself a complete 
word. When one has seen ‘‘ perse- 
cution” printed ‘‘ peweushion ” 
one may perhaps be excused for 
jumping too soon to a conclusion of 
typographic error. An English- 
man, not a German, has set us 
right. ‘‘Ethel” is pure Anglo- 

Saxon; an ethelis a noble, and the 
names of the Anglo-Saxon kings 
occur to the mind at once, Atheling, 
Ethelred, and the rest. Mortimer 
Collins was ever a loving student of 
the ‘‘ethel and manly” language 
thatis the backbone of our English. 

The head of the school at West- 
bury, where Mortimer Collins was 
tutor about five years’before this 
time, had a friend and old fellow 
student who kept a school at 
Lechlade, having formerly been 
head-master of the important gram- 
mar school of Mill Hill. Through 
this connection, no doubt, it was 
that in January, 1849, the young 
teacher found himself on the coach 


on his way to take a new tutorial 
post at Lechlade. A little girl, 
«nick-named afterwards by him,from 
her check frock and evening curl 
papers, the ‘little plaid owl with 
the white horns,” peeped out from 
the gate, and saw get down from 
the coach a young man of appa- 
rently terrific height, slight but 
upright, wearing a straw hat, and 
looking much older than he was. 
The school-house was an old- 
fashioned one, the drawing-room 
a pretty quaint room, with deep 
windows, lattice leaded panes, 
red flock paper, and high wains- 
coting all round it. The head- 
master was seriously ill in bed, and 
the only representative of the 
school that the new tutor ever met 
was a lady who came to the draw- 
ing-room to receive him. When 
she left the room to go upstairs 
and acquaint her husband of the 
new arrival, the absurd youth who 
had butjust seen her, asheconfessed 
afterwards, madetheremark tohim- 
self, “If ever I marry, that shall be 
my wife.” As “‘adventur esare to 
the adventurous,” so with romantic 
people, the fates are sometimes 
strangely at one with the romantic 
and theimprobable. Three weeks 
afterwards (and we need hardly 
say without the slightest suspicion 
of poison, to which novelists are 
so prone) the one absolute obstacle 
to that dream-marriage died, the 
master of the house, and husband 
of the lady. 

As at the beginnicg of this 
article we made a reference of 
questionable taste to this lady’s 
age, we owe her a few words of 
apology. 

Susanna Hubbard (whose home 
name was Minna) was thedaughter 
of William Hubbard, a Russian 
merchant and banker, uncle of the 
present right honourable ‘member 
for the City of London. Her 
father, a remarkable man, had 
inspired with a grande passion the 
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Czarina of Russia, who had to 
be prevented from seeing him. 
There must have been something 
strangely lovable or attractive in 
the family. The daughter, when 
a girl, seated on a rustic gate, with 
her gipsy hat all full of flowers, 
singing by herself, was. observed 
by the Rev. Lord J—— T : 
who came up to her and shewed an 
inclination to bask in the charm of 
her beauty, when the girl’s step- 
mother from hard by appeared on 
the scene and opportunely carried 
her off. Offers of marriage came 
fast and furious, numbering a score 
while she was yet a girl. She is 
described as bewitchingly pretty, 
of the bright old English type. 
She was a petite and very spark- 
ling brunette, with a great quantity 
of brown hair curling in ringlets 
all over her head, and caught back 
with little gold combs. It is said 
—and perhaps this may be intelli- 


gible to ladies or artists—that she 
always looked her best when she 
did her hair in the dark. She was 
remarkable for small and pretty 
feet and ancles up to the last day 


of her life. In the streets of a 
southern watering-place she was 
seen by the Duke of B , who 
forthwith fell in love, and set his 
“runners” afterher. Herfather and 
stepmother sat up with her all 
night watching the house, and 
took her home the next day. A 
pretty daughter was a greater 
trouble to a father in those wilder 
times than now. Those days are 
not remote in point of time, but 
the railways seem to have carried 
us a long journey from them to our 
present state of civilisation and nil 
admirari. On one occasion a me- 
dical man attending her for a slight 
ailment in London had appeared at 
her bedside with a pistol, and 
threatened to shoot himself if she 
would not promise to fly with him. 
But she threw the medicine bottles 
at him and screamed. 
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Arrived at home and out of the 
way of the ducal danger just 
passed, her father swore that as 
she was so much trouble she 
should marry the next man that 
offered. An estimable minister 
fell in love with her from the pul- 
pit, and proposed while fresh from 
his sermon. She was told to marry 
him. She objected, but was. co- 
erced. Her father, a passionate 
man, sat by her bedside until two 
in the morning and vanquished 
her obstinacy. Mortimer Collins 
was asleep in his cradle, or ought 
to have been; he could not help 
her. Fortunately for her—though 
a week after her marriage she 
threw her wedding-ring at her 
husband and vowed she would not 
wear it—this union was one of a 
placid happiness to both. At the 
time of our story she was helping 
her husband keep school. Her 
mode was original, but she was an 
immense favourite with the boys. 
The old-fashioned house had a 
deep, square porch, over which 
was a balcony with verandah, over- 
hung with clematis and jessamine. 
a perfect bower. She was fond of 
going out into this balcony with a 
huge basket of apples, and send- 
ing for all the boys into the garden 
below, when she would pelt them 
with her apples, making capital 
fun for both boys and herself. 
They were spoiled boys at that 
school; she would make a huge 
baking of biscuits, and send great 
trays out hot, with bunches of 
house-grown grapes, for the boys’ 
lunch. She would often wheedle 
her more serious spouse into 
giving a holiday, and on one occa- 
sion went into the school-room 
herself, sat down at the preceptor’s 
desk, and called out for the first 
Greek class to come up. All these 
great boys came up, and saw her 
sitting gravely on the high stool. 
She flung the grammars at their 
heads (throwing varied articles, 
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from wedding-rings to medicine 
bottles, was evidently quite a 
specialty with this bright little 
lady!), and informed them that 
they had got a whole holiday. As 
surprise at the new teacher’s 
method was recovered from, and her 
meaning promptly apprehended, 
fancy the hurrahs! 

Some time after her husband’s 
death the young widow went to 
town with a music-mad son of 
hers, and was taken at the opera 
for his sister. There is, therefore, 
some explanation of the fact that 
an ardent young poet should fall 
in love with a widow, married 
during his cradlehood, and pos- 
sessed of six children, the eldest 
but a few years younger than 
himself. There was reason also 
for the sage advice of her sisters 
that she could not go on with the 
school in concert ‘‘ with that hand- 
some tutor.’ For a little time 
after her husband’s death, the 
tall tutor used to come and read 
Coleridge with her in the evenings, 
after school work was over and the 
boys were in bed. This pleasant 
spring, amidst 


The music and the doleful tale, 
The rich and balmy eve,— 


led on to a summer in which the 
school was sold and transferred to 
others. 

The following sonnet, particu- 
larly graceful in its concluding 
lines, was written at this time in 
Lechlade Churchyard :— 


O Isis! gentle Isis ! flowing on 
Through meadows green with 
odorous delight, 
Through woods that rustle with the 
breezy flight 
Of wondrous dwellers in the deep 
unknown, 
Soft is thy music, and in unison 
With the star-whispers of the elo- 
quent night ; 
Glad are thy waters in the golden 


light 
Dropt from the long locks of Hyperion. 


O Isis! noble Isis ! in thee quivers 

Eternal Oxford’s wondrous Gothic: 

glory, 

Poetic towers and pinnacles of 

ride : 
And, loftier in thy power than classic 
rivers, 

Changing thy name by some green 

promontory, 

Thou lavest London with an ampler 

tide. 

On leaving the school the lady 
took a little cottage far away in 
the country, one long afterwards 
associated with the life, or lives, of 
Mortimer Collins, a cottage, half 
hidden with trees, at Knowl Hill, 
in Berkshire. The gentleman 
found another tutorship at Roth- 
well, in Northamptonshire. There 
he probably learned what loneliness 
meant, and in the autumn of 1849 
a letter went from‘ Rothwell to 
Knowl Hill. Whatever allure- 
ment, poetic or otherwise, the 
missive contained, the reply was 
in the negative. But Mortimer 
Collins had made up his mind, and 
a plaintive sentence found in an 
old family Bible may help to ex- 
plain why love was allowed to have 
its way :—‘‘ There were too many 
children, and friends would .not 
help me, and boys were unmanage- 
able for me.” This was a reason- 
able apology for being so uncon- 
ventional as to plight troth with a 
man so much her junior, if she 
loved him. Many years afterwards, 
troubled about some thoughtless- 
nesses of that period towards her 
children, she said: ‘It was a very 
difficult time for me. None but 
those who have passed through 
something like it can sympathise 
with me as I was.—I, an old 
woman according to the world, 
(she was forty) met with my real 
true love, and it affected my nature 
strangely.” Near relations natu- 
rally could not see things in this 
light at the time, and there was 
great opposition to the marriage on 
the part of the families of both. 
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The young man’s mother and 
uncles said things against him to 
her, one journeying down to Knowl 
Hill for the purpose; while her 
friends gave her up in despair. 

At length, after consulting her 
little daughter as to how she would 
like the tall tutor for a father, a 
letter of acceptance was written. 
The family uproar increased, cor- 
respondence was multiplied. The 
poor little lady had to fly to town 
to see irate relatives and try and 
arrange her affairs. She had her 
little property also to look after, 
having had ten thousand pounds 
originally from her father, which 
by this time was much reduced, a 
portion remaining under settlement 
on her children. Having once 
been bullied into one marriage, 
she was now almost badgered out 
of another. The match was all 
but broken off once, but Mortimer 
having been accepted had now 
doubtless something to say for 
himself. 

During this winter he retained 
his tutorial appointment, but in 
the spring, for the few days pre- 
ceding his marriage, he found 
quarters at Reading, and used to 
walk the nine miles to breakfast 
at Knowl Hill, and back again at 
night. The day was often spent 
in a trip in the lady’s pony 
carriage to Burnham Beeches. At 
Wargrave Church, some two miles 
from Knowl Hill, the pair were 
married, on the 9th of May, 1850. 
A somewhat unusual feature in 
this wedding was that the lady’s 
only bridesmaid was her own little 
daughter. 

Before proceeding with our 
more personal sketch we may refer 
to the literary work done at this 
time. Besides the sundry signa- 
tures under which Collins wrote in 
Felix Farley, is another, ‘‘ Porro,” 
the word being sometimes met 
with in its Latin, sometimes in its 
Attic form. A most appropriate 
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alias it is for one writing under 
many names, for it means further 
or besides, that is to say, one 
more. Porro signed himself “a 
picker up of unconsidered trifles,”’ 
and he collected such strange ac- 
countsas of ‘‘ How men meet death,” 
with the various modes and moods 
in which men depart, whether in 
curiosity or in doubt. A strange 
subject for a young man to take 
up, but they much misread this 
one who regard him as a mere 
careless writer of society verses. 


Fry LEAVES FROM A COMMONPLACE 
Boox. 


(Felix Farley, Sept. 8, 1849.) 


‘*As various as are the modes of 
quitting this world and plunging forth 
into the darkness of space in search of 
another, so various have been the 
ways in which men have prepared to 
attend at the levee of that great ruler 
—The King of Terror. Men have met 
Death with joy and fear, with smiles 
and tears, with horror and with 
delight. . . . 

The way in which great minds have 
met death is almost a matter of 
history. To consider them makes us 
for a moment think higher of man’s 
godlike nature, which could thus dis- 
regard the ‘ greatest ill that flesh is 
heir to.’ ; 

Nothing is, perhaps, more remark- 
able in death than the retention of 
the ruling passion. When all the 
senses wax dim, and the mind wan- 
ders, the predominant feeling of life 
seems to retain its wonted predomi- 
nance. An eminent French gram- 
marian is said to have expended his 
last breath in correcting the false 
grammar of his fatherconfessor. . . 

Why should Death be 
feared? it is the ‘gate of fame’, the 
threshold of another world. As a 
spirit, we desire it; as of clay, we 
fear it. May the hand of love wipe 
the death-sweat from our brow and 
close our eyelids! Indefinable as are 
the thoughts and unfathomable the 
aspirations of man, proud as he may 
be, Godlike, ‘ but a little lower than 
the angels’ in his mind, yet can he 
little afford to part with that greatest 
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of all earthly blessings—human sym- 
pathy ! Porro.” 


The thoughts here suggested 
may be compared with the stately 
poem of later years, entitled 
‘*‘Coming of Age.” 

Here is a portion of a poem 
published as early as April, 1848 
( Bath and Cheltenham Gazette ), 
‘« Solitary Thoughts,” in the reli- 
gious vein that through life was 
ever at one with the gay gladness 
of the author :— 


Most High ! to see Thee ever on my 


way, 
To read Thy might in every changing 


ray, 
To feel Thy presence all my life 
surrounding, 
Give to Thy servant: nor to turn 
away 
From any whom Thy love, to all 
abounding, 
Lifts whence the weary storms o’er- 
whelm, 
By firm belief, to hail a happier 
realm. 


We may compare this with the 
following as an instance of a very 
different mood. It is verily a boy’s 
shout at holiday :— 


IDLESSE. 
(Felix Farley, July 7, 1849.) 


. . « . To make life a long vaca- 
tion, all indolence and fun, 

Gay, lounging, desultory days, un- 
heedful of the sun ; 

To breakfast late, and read and dream 
till almost eventide, 

Then out beneath the fading skies in 
youth’s untrammelled pride ; 

To shout among the mountains, to 
plunge into the streams, 

To roar a thousand rhapsodies beneath 
the starry gleams ; 

‘These, these are what I truly love, nor 
shall they ever die, 

While still propitious are the stars, 
while still my pulse is high. 


CARRERA. 


It is remarkable how through 
life Mortimer Collins bore side by 
side two distinct natures, one that 
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revelled in physical life, into 
which he plunged not always 
wisely ; the other a road by which 
he passed lovingly, without pre- 
tence, make-belief, or any touch 
of mawkishness, into religious 
feeling, and passionate spiritual 
Pantheism. His poetry, wherein 
he could apparently without effort 
flit from Anacreontics to the sense 
of immortality, seems to have been 
the link that bound these two 
natures together. That such union 
is difficult and not always able to 
shew a smooth consistence, may 
well be believed. A sage has said 
of him, ‘‘There cannot well be 
fostered both the physical and the 
spiritual at once. The twofold 
nature can never be completely 
united. In the domination of the 
physical, not in the union with it, 
lies the triumph of the spiritual 
nature: there can be no equality. 
He believed that the two natures 
could grow side by side, and that 
blinded him often. The material 
life is to be regarded as an instru- 
ment; directly it is regarded as a 
perfect life, the spiritual life is 
driven away.” 

Porro did not confine himself to 
his weird gatherings of uncon- 
sidered trifles ; he rivalled Carrera 
in Anacreontics. Carrera, how- 
ever, surpasses in exquisiteness 
aught of his alter ego in the 
following excerpt :— 


Apa oF GRASMERE. 
(Part II. Felix Farley, Aug. 18, ’49.) 


Ada arose, most beautiful, 

Threw off the silken coverlet 

Which her snowy breasts had kissen, 

And thoughts most strange began to 
glisten 

In her large eyes of violet. 

Then, of timorous gladness full, 

She robed her in her raiment white, 

White as the single lily flower 

Braided in her flaxen hair, 

And veiled from the voluptuoussight 

Of stray spirits of the night 

The loveliness which was her dower. 
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Whispering a quiet prayer, 

Ada threw wide her chamber door, 
And softly trod the rustling floor, 
Gliding on her shadowy way 

Like a silver-footed fay. 


The galleries were long and dim, 
Long and dim, with rushes strewn ; 
Through painted forms of seraphim 
Shone the faint sweet summer moon ; 
All without was dense and green ; 

A mavis scarce could glide between 
The thick leaves round the oriels high 
That opened proudly to the sky. 


Into the courtyard passed she forth— 

All was very silent there ; 

And svon she trod the warm green 
earth, 

Where the great boughs swung to an 
eerie tune 

Under the eye of the tranquil moon, 

And to herself with moving lip 

Whispered still a quiet prayer ; 

For she heard in all that stirred— 

Footstep of the startled fawn 

Pattering o’er the even lawn— 

Old gray mossy fountain’s drip— 

In aught that stirred fair Ada heard 

That wondrous voice of hope and fear 

—In the lonely midnight be thou here! 


The maiden is called forth by 
the voice of her lover. She never 
is found again, and her lover— 


Floria the brave and true 
Had fallen upon the holy sward 
On the very night of Ada’s flight. 


* * * * * 


——Heaven’s most favouring breath 
On the path of true love lingereth 
Even to all-embracing Death. 


The following, taken almost at 
random, may close our quotations 
from poems published before 
1850 :— 

Two 


STANZAS FROM APHRODITE 


ANADYOMENE. 
(Felix Farley, Feb. 24, 1849.) 


Change thy tremulous foam, O séa, 
Of an amethystine hue ! 

Cometh one to honour thee 

Queen of all idolatry, 
From the depths of solemn blue. 
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Let thy twenty thousand islets, 
Purple with celestial violets ; 
From thy caves and hollows deep 
Where thy antique wonders sleep, 
Which have slept in awful trances 
Many long eternities, 
Bring thy treasures, stolen fancies 
Crimsoned with ocean-dyes ; 
Bring away 
Out into the golden day ! 
Cometh one to honour thee, 
Anadyomene. 


Where thou seest isles divine 
’*Mid the clasping waters shine 
Coraline, crystaline,— 
Where the waters musically 
Sing of love, 
And the zephyrs play and dally 
On the ever glassy-deep 
In its sleep, 
Whispering songs of haunts above,— 
Where each breeze of summer flies 
Kre it dies,— 
There in beauty she arises 
From thy bosom, surly sea ! 
Filling Heaven with surprises, 
Anadyomene. 


SONNET. 
(Felix Farley, April 14, 1849.) 


Coleridge ! gay fountains of the fluent 
South, 
Pure forest-springs that ripple with 
divine 
Delight, are nought to thy deep 
hyaline 
Earth-buried wondrously, disdaining 
drouth 
Icily clinging to the loving mouth, 
Cooled by its holy wave. No tremu- 
lous vine 
Nor classic myrtles round that 
brink may twine, 
But English oaks of strong and kingly 


growth, 

And birch low drooping. O too 
early dying ! 

Who among mountains a grey pro- 
phet stood 


And spake with the world’s soul and 
heard, replying, 
Voices of thunder dimly under- 
stood. 
Why hence depart, while our pale 
earth is lying 
Unheedful of the glorious and the 


good ? CARRERA. 
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POLYGLOTTISMS.—No. XXII. 
(Felix Farley, July 14, 1849.) 





THe Woopsprite’s Sonc FROM 
CALDERON. 


Hither! O hither! 
The stars peer through, 
And the bright calm ether 
Is unveined blue. 
There’s a stir in the dense cool forest, 
Hearken the fairies pass, 
Pretty coquettes, 
In green chemisettes, 
With wreaths of poppies and violets— 
They will dance by the streams, 
In the yellow moonbeams, 
And scatter the dew on the grass. 


Hither! O hither! 
Away with sleep ! 
Or choose some mossy pillow, 
Beneath some whispering willow, 
By waters deep. 


They are teazing the eloquent echoes, 
Those laughter-loving fays : 
O come and lie 
Under the sky, 
And with ebon wand will I purge 
thine eye, 
Till away fly the tears 
Of the world’s dim years 
From the sound of ethereal lays. 


Hither! O hither! 
Ah, dream no more ! 
Or sink in visions aéry, 
Brought from the land of Faery, 
From this green shore. 


CARRERA. 


Here is a bright, quaint little 
piece from the ‘‘ Polyglottisms,” 
Feliz Farley, Nov. 11, 1848, en- 
titled, ‘‘ Yesterday,” and said to 
be “from the Persian of Achme 
Ardebelli ” :— 


Students and sages stern and grey, 
Ladies and lovers, glad and busy, 
I want a glimpse of Yesterday : 
Where in the name of wonder is 
he? 


Autumnal wine he gaily drank, 
Through Winter's frosts he jested 


merrily, 
In Summer’s lap voluptuous sank ; 
And now he’s off !—a queer thing, 
verily. 
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Call forth the jocund bottle sprites— 
Always at leisure when we want 


"em 
And let the | foes of our delights, 
Seek Yesterday, or else his 
phantom ! 


Aye, sprinkle odours, quaff your wine, 
Bring all the joys of this world 
hither, 
And rosy garlands haste to twine 
Before like Yesterday they wither. 


Raise goblets to the purpled lip, 
Sing songs that make the wide 
sky tremble— 
Ere this short hour away shall slip 
To where the Yesterdaysassemble. 
CARRERA. 


To return to the personal life of 
our author, and his marriage,—on 
the very day of the wedding all 
left Knowl Hill. Tutorship was 
exchanged fora timeforjournalism, 
the editorial chair and emoluments 
having been obtained of the 
Lancaster Gazette. The latter were 
not large, amounting to one hun- 
dred pounds a year. Mrs. Editor 
had her furniture and about two 
hundred a year from her settle- 
ments, but the younger family was 
not self-supportive, and those that 
were out in the world required aid 
at times, and maintenance when at 
home. 

A brief honeymoon was passed 
at an hotel at Morecambe, built 
upon the edge of the sea shore, 

with grass sloping to the beach. 
A comical incident of this time is 
that from the hotel was obtained, 
‘‘while the great hills opposite 
rose cloudwards, and the blue 
waters “one to our very feet,” 
a recipe for lemon pudding which 
afterwards figured in a published 
collection of sublimities in cookery. 
At this time even was manifest 
that tendency to epicurism which 
marked more strongly the later 
years of Collins’s life. During 
these years, however, and thegreat 
majority of those that followed, 
he was always well content with 
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simphcity at home, light-hearted 
gaiety being rather his passion 
than heavier enjoyments. 

A little house was taken at 
Morecambe, then known rather by 
the name of Poulton-le-Sands, 
several miles from Lancaster. 
Hither a few weeks after the 
marriage, came three of the child- 
ren, while two others came soon 
for six weeks’ holiday, and the 
sixth came from town after a fever, 
to be nursed back to health. Some 
maintenance money was obtained, 
which naturally reduced the 
principal. 

In spite of minor troubles and 
housekeeping difficulties, for the 
bright little lady was a desperately 
bad economist, the home was a 
very pleasant one, and the time 
known as the “‘ grand honeymoon.” 
In the summer there was bathing 
on the beach, when the party would 
run down from the cottage, a 
stone’s throw distant, in bathing 
and dressing gowns. On days 
when editorial duties were light, 
the head of the household would 
come early from Lancaster, and 
there would be a picnic on the 
sands in some picturesque spot 
along the bay ; the lady on donkey- 
back, guarding a store of provision 
on the pommel. In the small 
house there was but one servant, 
and tall Mortimer would carry 
trays up and down, and do all 
sorts of small services for his 
bride, as happy as a king. As 
winter came on, he was to be seen 
on the bleak route between Lan- 
caster and Poulton, clad in a most 
savage poncho; a black blanket 
with a hole cut in its middle to 
admit the head, a garment in which 
he looked a gaunt, enormous 
creature. 

The following may be quoted as 
yom of the poetic produce of 
the time. They were printed in 
the Lancaster Gazette in the autumn 

of 1850, chiefly under the signature 
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of Reginald St. John, the editor 
evidently being unwilling to com- 
plicate his more prosaic duties by 
lyric notoriety. This is from 
“ Night” :— 
O stern and sorrowful night ! 
Whose brow divine is dinted by no 
scars ; 
Whose coronal of might 
Is the everlasting splendour of the 
stars, 
Whose royal march may no cessation 
know, 
But ever in silent joy thy glories 
come and go. 


O night, voluptuous night ! 
Shining a poetry which may not die, 
Out-doing all delight 
With the sweet aspect of thy azure 
eye— 
When dying I go forth to the un- 
known Powers 
Be it in the calmest time of all thy 
starry hours. 0 
MEGA. 
What follow are chiefly versions 
of Anacreon, and are remarkable 
for their facility, and the poetic 
wholeness so rarely attained in a 
translation. 


ANTIQUE Gems. ANACREON’s First 
Ops. 
Eis Luran. 
I wish of the proud days of Atreus, 
Of noble old Cadmus to sing ;— 
My barbiton soundeth a gay truce, 


And Love is the theme of the string. 


Then changing the cords, to Alcides 
I tried a few strophes to play ; 

But in vain, for the musical tide is 
In favour of Eros for aye. 


While life on its pathway shall linger, 
Farewell then, ye Herves, farewell, 
Though martial the touch of my finger, 
Young Love is the lord of the shell. 





ANacREon’s SECOND ODE, 
His Gunaikas. 
Bulls’ horns advancing, 
Horse hooves for prancing, 
Hares’ feet quick glancing, 
Nature has given ; 
Lions’ teeth clashing, 
Fish water dazhiug, 
Birds, too, wing flashing, 
Through the wide heaven. 
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Man had from Nature, 
High mental stature ; 
To woman—dear creature— 
She’d naught to afford ; 
Yet is she not cheerless, 
For Beauty the peerless 
Vanquisheth, fearless, 
Both fire and sword. 





ANacREON’s Fourtu ODE. 
Eis Heauton. 


On tender myrtles as I lie, 
And lotus herbage very soft, 
I drink to all in goblets high ; 
Eros shall bind the vest aloft 
About my neck, and court my eye 
With foaming wine, exhausted oft. 


For like a rapid chariot wheel, 
Life rolls along, and is no more. 
To lie beneath the traveller’s heel, 
A little dust upon the shore, 
Is ours. Then why to marble kneel, 
And very vain libations pour? 


Me, not the gods, with perfumes greet— 
Bind on my brow a rosy wreath, 
And hither call my mistress sweet. 
O Eros, ere I yield to death, 
And the dark choirs infernal greet, 
I wish to draw a careless breath, 





ANACREON’S FIFTEENTH ODE. 


Womanish Attys, 
So poets have said, 

Grew mad in the mountains, 
By Cybele led. 


Some drinking at Charos, 
The garrulous stream 

Of laurel-crowned Phcebus, 
Have sunk in a dream. 


But I, who am weary 
Of Psilas the glad, 

Of my mistress, of odours, 
Wish, wish to be mad. 





ANACREON’S TWENTIETH ODE. 
Eis Koren. 
An old woman was changed to a 
stone, ochone, 
At which all her relations did groan, 
ochone ; 
King Pandion’s daughter, 
When her governor sought her, 
In the shape of a swallow had flown, 


ochone. 
But I'd be a looking-glass clear, my 
dear, 
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Or a soft robe thy form to insphere, 
my dear, 
Or water cool flowing 
To circle thee glowing, 
And embrace thee without any fear, 
my dear. 


A perfume thy beauty to greet, my 
sweet, 
A scarf on thy bosom to beat, my 
sweet, 
The pearl that’s reclining 
Where tresses are twining, 
Or the slipper that’s under thy feet, 
my sweet. 


With these we may appro- 
priately include a version of 
Catullus, from an article in the 
British Quarterly, where we find 
our author saying :— 


‘In our schoolboy days we at- 
tempted a rhymed translation of this 
very poem (‘Quezeris quot mihi’). Here 
it is :— 

Lesbia, dost thou inquire 

What would satiate my desire 

Of thy kisses? Libyan sands 

Lie around Cyrene’s lands, 

Which gum- bearing trees entwine, 

*Twixt of Jove the burning shrine 

And old Battus’ sacred tomb ; 

Stars unnumbered, in the gloom 

Of the silent midnight, scan 

All the furtive loves of man. 

Kisses plenteous as these 

Might my wild desire appease ; 

Prying eyes could count them never, 

Nor ill tongues by sorcery sever.” 


And lest there be surfeit of lyric 
love we will put by the side of 
these a bit of blank verse done 
later from a splendid passage of 
Virgil (Georg. iv. 219-227) :— 


Some, arguing from these signs, have 
deemed the bees ° 

Possessors of some godlike spirit ; 
drinkers 

Of divine ether ; for that God pervades 

All lands, all tracts of sea and fathom- 
less sky. 

Hence cattle, herds, mankind, the 
race of beasts, 


Each living creature seeks its subtle 
life ; 

Hither all things are brought again, 
returning 
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When time dissolves them : death has 
here no place, 
But living things fly te the stars, and 


pass 
Into the ample heaven. 


The home at Lancaster was very 
bright and joyous; its mistress had 
a genius for floriculture, and loved 
to toil in her garden, which, where- 
evershe was, came to be the admira- 
tion of the vicinage. But she had 
been brought up in wealthy sur- 
roundings, level large airy rooms, 
and well-appointed details, and 
was altogether unfit for the small 
economies necessary in the house 
of the most sublime genius, if his 
income be but a single hundred 
pounds a year. There came on a 
scarcity of coin, and our poet’s 
eldest step-son, a tutor in a school, 
wanted money too. So a trustee 
came in with a bright suggestion ; 
by co-operation of both interests 
money might be raised on a rever- 
sion. The money was obtained 
and divided by mutual consent. 
With the lady’s share a step was 
taken intended to better the family 

fortunes. A school on sale at 
Launceston was heard of, con- 
sidered, and purchased. Singular 
as it may seem, no one went to see 
the school; its excellent qualities 
as a@ property were all taken for 
granted as described, in a spirit of 
ideal trustfulness. All migrated 
thither. Lancaster and Launceston 
are at extreme ends of England; 
the old-fashioned heavy furniture 
that had belonged to the rich 
Russian merchant was carried 
those many miles southward, as it 
had been brought northward from 
Knowl Hill a year before. The 
“‘ponderous unrealities ” of life are 
real enough in their exactions, and 
this transit must have absorbed 
something like half a year of the 
editor’s salary. 

The Saturday Review (Aug. 4, 
1877) remarks: “ It is rather odd, 
by the way, that Mr. Collins does 
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not appear to have known writings 
which would have been so con- 
genial to his tastes as those of 
Thoreau.” One of the present 
writers owes his first introduc- 
tion to Thoreau to Mr. Collins, 
who, however, could not have 
known the works of the philo- 
sophic Norman-American natural- 
ist at the date of which we are 
speaking, for ‘‘Walden” did 
not appear in Massachusetts until 
1854. Thoreau says in his sar- 
donic manner, ‘I see young men, 
my townsmen, whose misfortune 
it is to have inherited farms, 
houses, barns, cattle, and farming 
tools; for these are more easily 
acquired than got rid of. ¥. > 
They have got to live a man’s life, 
pushing all these things before 
them, and get on as well as they 
can. How many a poor immortal 
soul have I met, well-nigh crushed 
and smothered under its load, 
creeping down the road of life, 
pushing before it a barn seventy- 
tive feet by forty.” Our heroes 
were not bound by worldly attach- 
ments anywise too strong, but what 
material possessions are in subtle 
metaphoric sense to many, they 
were literally to them—things to 
be laboriously pushed before them. 
At Launceston they duly arrived, 
impedimenta, paraphernalia, poetry, 
and all. The purchased school, 
with such diligence pursued,—the 
school that was to surpass the 
Lancaster editorship in providing 
for the rude necessities of life, was 
found to consist of one boarder 
and one day-boy. It was worse 
than Dotheboys Hall; it was 
Dothemaster. Our idealists were 
having fine times—for idealists. 
The school—if indeed it can be 
called a school—lasted about three 
months. Another school was heard 
of in Guernsey through an adver- 
tisement, and the now experienced 
buyer went over to see it. He 
reported it a suitable one, bought 
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a partnership, and wrote for his wife 
to join him. She took her two 
youngest children and very inno- 
cently followed with the sole item 
of her possessions that could be 
taken as personal baggage, the 
silver. At Plymouth the steamer 
that started weekly was obliged 
to put back from stress of 
weather; and the passage being 
thus delayed, lodgings had to be 
engaged in Plymouth. Whilst 
these gentle and helpless creatures 
were so sojourning, an awful man 
came up from Launceston. He 
had already pounced upon the 
furniture in liquidation of rent or 
other due, but loudly cried for 
more, and would not let the lady 
go without she rendered up her 
little heritage of silver also. So 
that when the pair met in the 
Norman isle, they were like 
Adam and Eve in Eden, rather 
naked. 

The school, however well-in- 
spected, turned out a disappoint- 
ment in another way than the first: 
it was a very third-rate commercial 
academy, and to be connected with 
it would not admit to any society 
in Guernsey, where people are 
rather particular. After about a 
year, a piece of pleasanter fortune 
came. The leading knowledge- 
shop in Guernsey was the old 
foundation-school, Elizabeth Col- 
lege. The head-master of this 
institution, Dr. Bromby, was a 
man active in mind and body, a 
man too scholarly for a school- 
master, and too independent to be 
popular. A few loved him, includ- 
ing his boys. He was a respect- 
able classic, a chess player, and 
manifestly a genius, for he always 
wore his hat on the back of his head. 
A man of a wiry strength, he was 
accustomed to bathe in the sea all 
the yearround, asmany do in Guern- 
sey. In this gentleman Mortimer 
Collins found an appreciator, and 
received at his heals the appoint- 
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ment of head-master of the lower 
school in Elizabeth College. With 
capitation fees the post might have 
been worth some £150 per annum, 
and there was the additional 
chance of taking boarders, and of 
private pupils. The family lived 
at first in a house overlooking the 
New Ground, a public park, cricket 
ground, and general arena of re- 
creation, containing a fine avenue 
of trees. From the upper windows 
of the house was visible a glimpse 
of the sea, where lay the track of 
the steamboats. 

This was a busy and a pleasant 
period. Collins was an excellent 
teacher, cunning in bright sugges- 
tions and able to evoke dormant 
capacities, interested in his work, 
idolised by many of his pupils, and 
visited with the especial respect of 
some among the parents. 

He had, moreover, pupils at 
home, astep-daughter and step-son, 
who have a lively remembrance of 
his method of teaching. His 
faculty of humour set a young 
mind in its brightest attitude, 
ready to absorb anything presented 
in so pleasant a guise. And his 
method of teaching was as 
thorough as his manner was 
playful. 

A childish tribute from one of 
the above-named pair—now a busy 
barrister—we copy from the leaf 
of a volume of Collins’s verse: —‘‘In 
the book of the author I write my 
grateful thanks. Dear Gov, how 
much do I owe you who have given 
me almost all I know; who have 
taken the trouble to write so many 
letters for my edification. The say- 
ing of Quinctillian is indeed true, 
‘that we ought to love those who in- 
struct us as much as the sciences 
we study.’ ” 

A lady who looks back to the time 
when she was in the first class of 
a school where Mortimer Collins 

ve lessons, contributes her recol 
Sellen as follows :— 
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**Tt is said, with how much truth I 
know not, that one’s whole physique 
changes once in every seven years. 
The writer is almost inclined to accept 
this dictum without reservation if 
personal recollection is to be balanced 
agairst the apparently universally 
accepted idea of Mr. Mortimer 
Collins’s appearance in later years. 
‘Great unconventional giant,’ ‘that 
burly form,’ ‘his huge figure,’ are 
epithets curiously at variance with the 
remembrance of the outward man of 
the sometime master of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s College. He was tall, but very 
thin, and stooped very much, with a 
narrow sunken chest, and round 
shoulders. He was known amongst the 
College boys by the sobriquet of ‘long 
Tom,’ from his length and slimness. 
His head was large and well-shaped, 
with a low but broad forehead, sur- 
mounted with masses of curly dark 
brown hair. The most remarkable 
feature in his face was his eyes ; under 
well-defined eyebrows, gazed at you 
in a dreamy, unpractical, far-off way, 
a pair of gray-blue eyes, but they also 
told, or seemed to tell, of subdued suf- 
fering. His hands were peculiarly 
noticeable, especially seen in the act 
of his very remarkable penmanship ; 
they were very long, muscular, and 
nervous, with filbert nails. Ten years 
after this time the writer met him 
accidentally in London, and was sur- 
prised at the change. The face and 
head were the same, but held more 

erect, the look of pain had gone, the 

chest had filled and expanded, the 
stoop had almost disappeared, and the 

increased physical development gave a 

commanding look to the entire figure ; 

and his very dress, never a matter of 
much importance to him, had a supe- 
rior air. He lived quietly enough in 

Guernsey for some years, popular 

amongst the College boys, to whom, 

however, he was much too lenient, 

and whom he only rebuked with a 

smile when, taking advantage of his 

momentary abstraction over a sonnet 
or fugitive rhymelet, they would let fly 
paper pellets amongst his hair, with 
numberless other tricks,—popular 
amongst his girl pupils, for he taught 
in a neighbouring school also; and 
popular in the town, where he occa- 
sionally lectured on the poets, chiefly 
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modern—Tennyson, Browning, Ma- 
thew Arnold, &. He lived in a 
pretty little villa overlooking the 
sea, and here he passed several years, 
adored by his wife and step-children, 
and in turn worshipping his own 
child, his little Mabel, or May, as he 
called her. To him this little plump, 
brown-eyed, baby maiden was every- 
thing. Poems were written to May, 
sonnets were written to May, in 
everything he wrote May appeared. 
This, by the way, was a habit of his. 
The name of any favourite was sure 
to appear in whatever he wrote at the 
time; and his pupils, friends, and 
acquaintances might almost be traced 
through life by means of this pecu- 
liarity. His favourite female pupils 
appear again and again with the 
merest transparent veil drawn over 
their individuality, and in some cases 
no veil at all, in his less serious 
verse. However lax he was with the 
boys, with the girls though lenient 
also, he not only exacted and en- 
couraged hard work, but obtained it. 
Among the things he taught, and 
taught well, naturally his forte was 
composition. Many of his pupils 
owe their power of expressing them- 
selves clearly and well to their 
early drill under Mortimer Collins, 
and look back with a pleasant and 
grateful recollection to the hours spent 
with him in the school-room. Even 
with unmistakable favourites he was 
just and conscientious, and had evera 
word of praise for the industrious, 
and gentle sarcasm for the idler. 
Some of these pupils he met in after 
years. With one of them who was 
ambitious of trying her hand at 
literary work he kept up a correspon- 
dence, the sensible advice contained 
in which would be of infinite use not 
only to the novice, but to many a 
modern bookmaker. 

‘If you really desire to become a poetess, 
work hard. Narrative, with inter- 
mixture of lyric, should be the poet’s every- 


day work. Choose a difficult rhythm 
and write it accurately.’ 
Again :— 


‘Why confine yourself to poetry? A 
novel is the natural outlet of a young and 
vigorous feminine intellect. ° ry 
your hand at a prose tale. Let the 
characters be few. For character, incident, 
and scenery, go to what you have seen or 
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experienced—don’t trust your imagination. 

ork at your tale for a week, then put it 
aside and give the alternate week to poetry. 
Be very particular in choice of words and 
accuracy of- rhyme, and on no account be 
diffuse. Diffuseness is the worst vice of 
modern writing. 

A lady cannot write a novel now 

Without describing all her hens and 
chickens, 
And the particulars of a vulgar row 
Will fill a volume and a half of Dickens, 

I give the above as a sample of the rhythm 
I recommend, not ofthe style, of course. For- 
give me if my directions are too dogmatical. 
There are leagues of land and sea between 
us, 80 you can disobey without peril.’ 

These axioms almost read like a 
cookery recipe in Mrs. Glasse, 
so minute and apparently exact 
are they—but after all, this is 
really the grammar of literary work. 
Another time he says :— 


* You are too easily discouraged. Not to 
be satisfied with what you write is a good 
- ... + It is my own experience that 
what I have written under pressure of a 
nece engagement, against my inclina- 
tion, and with much difficulty, has generally 
pleased the public better than what I have 
produced under happier conditions, And no 
one is capable of judging accurately in his 
own case. Again, as to style, you know the 
French proverb, Le style c’est Vhomme—it is 
probably /a femme also. Napoleon used to 
say, Soyez clair, tout le reste viendra—by 
no means bad advice. Never use a long 
word where a short one would do, and so 
construct your sentences as to require few 
commas. As to being satisfied with what 
you do, don’t expect it. If you were I 
should advise you to write no more, The 
mind must be a very shallow one that is 
satisfied with its own work. Therefore 
accept your dissatisfaction as a good sign, 
and expect the editor to differ from you.’ 


Thus in the midst of all his work 
he found time to encourage an igno- 
rant but anxious novice, and his 
kindness and patience will be always 
gratefully remembered by one whom, 
however, he neither met nor had any 
communication with for the last ten 
years of his life. 

While he was in Guernsey Mr. 
Collins wrote many songs and poems, 
some of which he published, all 
little gems of sparkling conceits, and 
musical flow, and accuracy of rhythm— 
a faculty on which he particularly 
prided himself.” 


Besides Dr. Bromby, several 
friends of character gathered round 
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the individual whose course we are: 
sketching. There was George 
Metivier, a literary hermit of some 
sixty years of age, living in one of 
the little bays at Moulin Huet, 
writing on Norman philology, and 
publishing at this time (1851), a 
translation of Tupper’s ‘‘ Proverbial 
Philosophy” into French! He 
afterwards brought out a render- 
ing of Matthew’s Gospel into the 
Norman of Guernsey. He was the 
literary antiquary of the island, 
and happily is living still, a most 
respected octogenarian. There was 
also of the circle George Pearce, a 
musical composer and exquisite 
instrumentalist. Painting was 
represented by Paul Naftel, a 
water colourist and master in the 
College, who was an intimate 
visitor at the New Ground house. 

In addition to these various social 

elements, in which with archeology 

and art were mingled the scholar- 

ship of Bromby and the poetry of 

the younger master, there was 

the representative of recreation in 

the person of a chess enthusiast, 

Mr. Wood, who with Mortimer 

Collins started a chess club and 

boldly challenged Jersey. 

At this time Collins had ambi- 
tions in the direction of athletic 
sports. But though he had con- 
siderable physical energy, he 
lacked the steady force and skill 
necessary to reach excellence in 
cricket or other such pursuits. 
His frame was not of the most 
manageable; and his heart was 
proportionally larger than his 
lungs. 

The following will give some 
idea of the place and the friends, 
though the individualities of the 
latter seem rather mixed up :— 


Tue CoLtEce or St. CHRISTABEL. 
O pleasant quadrangle of shaven turf ! 
O College well-beloved, whose tur- 
rets look 
Down on the village street of 
Clovernook, 
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Ani further, to the ocean’s turbulent 


surf, 

Where its wild waters foam them- 
selves away, 

Cooped in by island shores to one 
blue restless bay ! 


No college ever had such students 
yet— 
The very fair-ideal of mortal boys, 
Who never made an unmelodious 
noise, 
Or caused their tutors worry or re- 
gret : 
They would have sat at old blind 
Homer’s feet, 
And heard him, happily, dactylic 
rhythm repeat. 


And yet, well-booted, did they love 
to urge 
Through th’ autumn air, in parabolic 
fashion, 
A flabby leathern spheroid : they'd 
@ passion 
For cricket too—for boating ocean’s 
surge— 
A healthy love of toil, which must 
continue 
So long as mortal men are made of 
bone and sinew. 


There were three Principals when I 
was there. 
The first the queerest, quaintest, 
dreamiest, greyest 
Abstract philosopher and algebraist, 
Who found numeric puzzles every- 
where : 
Of difficult problems resolute un- 
coiler— 
Lover of Gauss, Laplace, Jacobi, 
Abel, Euler. 


The second the most eloquent and 
graphic 
Of lecturers—a perfect pedagogue— 
Master of Plato’s golden dialogue : 
All swift-winged birds in summer air 
that traffic, 
All haunters of the forests and the 
floods, 
Familiar were to him ev’n in their 
shyest moods. 


The last a poet—with a pretty daugh- 
ter : 
He often (weary of perpetual boy) 
By the white sea-foam courted 
dreams of joy, 
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Imbibing draughts of hock and soda- 
water ; 
While to the saffron-tinted clouds 
he flung 
Such rhymes as long ago The Teian 
might have sung. 


The following picture of an easy- 
going artist (D. U. M., May, 1854, 
“The Painter Festus”) may be 
partly descriptive of one member 
of the circle; if so, he must have 
been a somewhat queer fellow :— 


Besides, he understood neurhypno- 
tism— 
Could comatize at any time or dis- 
tance, 
And by the aid of the clairvoyant 
prism 
Gather the whole world’s news 
without assistance. 
Though somewhat touched by the 
prevailing schism, 
He was the luckiest fellow in exist- 
ence ; 
His pictures always sold, however 
hazy— 
He might have made a fortune, but 
was lazy. 


He was no wit—few painters are, I 
fancy ; 
Nor of rich eloquence a great dis- 
penser. 
With all his mesmerism and cheiro- 
mancy, 
Was neither chess player, cricketer, 
nor fencer ; 
But strong in his unshaken occupancy 
Of Art’s chief pinnacle, he feared no 


censor ; 
Studied whate’er he listed, sketched 
and rambled, 
And on life’s pathway like a setter 
gambolled. 


It might be thought that our 
poet’s troubles were now over and 
that he was comfortably niched 
in the most agreeable life of the 
fascinating little island, which 
truly is a microcosm in itself. It 
includes, in spite of its tiny area, 
rich meadow tracts in its centre, 
where one might never dream of 
the unheard surrounding sea. It 
has orchards, wooded tracts, and 
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farms. The coast has all varieties. 
There is the sunny level of L’An- 
cresse, where the sand is broad 
and yellow, and the sea and sky 
are blue; there is the melancholy, 
monotonous Cobo, with its jagged, 
tooth-like shore ; there is the plain 
where Victor Hugo has founded 
romance, whence can be seen the 
cruel white rocks ever lashed by 
the sea; there is the precipitous 
coast of cliffs, cut deeply into chasms 
awful to gaze down into; the Gouffre, 
where the sea rages wildly and 
spends itself in unavailing foam 
within its narrow prison. Besides 
these varieties of nature, there is 
the busy life of St. Peter’s Port, 
with its shipping-trade and 
fishery, and its  islet-satellites 
within easy sight and reach. 

Our poet’s difficulties were by 
no means over, though he enjoyed 
a brief period of uneventful 
quietude ; and the various charms 
of the island did not prevent his 
mind stretching out towards the 
larger island across the Channel. 
‘‘The Channel is that silver strip 
of sea,’”? he wrote in 1853, anda 
phrase very like it has taken root, 
‘which severs merry England from 
the tardy realms of Europe. That 
belt of water has done great things 
for England; has kept the Anglo- 
Norman race pure from admixture 
with metaphysical Germans and 
vivacious Gauls; has given to 
modern ages a nobler, because a 
freer and more peaceful asylum, 
than that of Romulus and Remus 
on the seven hills of old. The 
Channel Islands are those specks 
upon the ocean-stream which, close 
upon the kindred coast of France, 
yet appertain to the royalty of 
England. They are our sole re- 
minders of the chivalrous days 
when Normandy was ours; an 
heirloom from the Conqueror and 
his race, from the renowned Plan- 
gone. 

n earlier days—we are taking 
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him now at 23 to 24—Mortimer 
Collins had found an occasional 
place for his poetic contributions 
in the monthly periodicals, to 
which he had advanced from the 
weekly broadsheet of the pro- 
vincial newspaper. Now he found 
an appreciative editor, and be- 
came a regular contributor to 
the Dublin University Magazine. To 
see how his contributions attracted 
the attention of the editors, and 
rapidly won for the author both 
their esteem and affection, is so 
interesting that we venture to re- 
produce the scenes from the back 
numbers of the University. It is 
more than twenty-five years ago, 
and the editors, poetic writers 
themselves, had a pleasant and 
lively way of treating a new poet. 

The first scene (Dublin University 
Magazine for June, 1851) is of the 
editor flying to the country for a 
holiday, accompanied by a mys- 
terious red-leather box, out of 
which, when he finds a quiet time, 
rare for editors, he draws ‘ Our 
Garland for June.” He says he 
draws at random from the shoal of 
MSS. in this valuable red box; if 
so, our friend in Guernsey was 
lucky, for the ‘“‘ first poem that 
comes to our hand” is a Canzonet 
from Camoens, bearing indeed no 
name, but as to the authorship of 
which there need be no doubt. 

Three months later (Dublin 
University Magazine, Aug., 1851), 
we are introduced to ‘‘ A Sympo- 
sium in Summer.” 

Poplar, Slingsby, and Bishop 
are discovered sitting amid the 
débris of fruits and flasks; in the 
midst of the table stands ‘“ the red 
leather box.” Poplar opens the 
box, and draws forth at a venture. 


‘*Now may fortune favour me. 
Ha! said I not soothly? Here is 
something to the very matter. Are 
we not now in the midst of bright and 
beautiful July? Listen, then, how 
one of the bards of Maga celebrates 
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it for us.” 
‘¢ Juuy.”) 
‘¢ Bishor.—Most delectably melo- 
dious! The words absolutely sing 
themselves. Wait a moment tillI get 
to the piano, and | will thrum you off 
an air incontinently to them. 
Come, Anthony, try your luck at 
another dive into the red box. 
Portar.—Here goes then. What 
have we got here? The handwriting 
is the same, and I'll be sworn the 
strain is not less sweet than its 
sister.” 


What turns up is ‘‘A Toxophilite 
Picture,” which we will quote as it 
appeared in this magazine, and 
also as it was printed nearly five 
years afterwards in a newspaper, 
for it will afford an instructive 
example of revision, and from an 
author rarely given to revision :— 


A Toxopnitire Picture. 
The summer waters gleam. The sum- 
mer boughs 
Are rich with blossoms white as 
alabaster : 
The odorous clematis doth espouse 
This century-stained pilaster. 


Where shines the tranquil lake 
through pleasant trees 
A laxen sail in the soft air is 
fluttering ; 
The boatmen move the helm with 
languid ease— 
Their song discordant uttering. 
Two lovely sisters by the sycamore— 
One, dark as Midnight, one more 
fair than Dawn—- 
Tell their sweet playful fancies o’er 
and o’er 
Upon the shadowy lawn. 
The Gothic shafts with silken scarfs 


(Reads a poem entitled 


enfolden, 
Like old Romance in modern metre 
sung : 
The arrows by those dainty fingers 
holden— 


The lance-wood bow unstrung. 


Ay, sister beauties ! whose long lashes 
pendent 
O’er radiant eyes a dusky shadow 


fling— 
Eros the Archer is your page at- 
tendant, 
Nor ever lifts his wing. 
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**Poptar.— Acharming bit of paint- 
ing, upon my word ; rich, soft, glow- 
ing, and spirited, Beshrew my heart, 
but I think the fair archers, one or 
both, must have sent a shaft to the 
heart of the poet. 

Stryespy.—I know not how that 
may be, but I pronounce these two 
little poems to be full of promise. Let 
us drink the bard’s health, and may we 
soon hear again from him. 


Thus the later version :— 


The summer waters gleam. The 
summer boughs 
Are rich with blossoms white as 
alabaster : 
Tendrils of odorous clematis espouse 
This century-stained pilaster. 
There shines the tranquil lake through 
pleasant trees, 
Flaps in the indolent air a lateen 
sail : 
The boatmen move the helm with 
languid ease— 
Their quaint songs never fail. 
Two lovely sisters by the sycamore— 
One, tress’d like Midnight, one 
more bright than Dawn— 
Tell their sweet playful fancies o’er 
and o’er 
Upon the shadowy lawn. 
The Gothic shafts with silken scarfs 
enfolden, 
Like old Romance in modern metre 
sung : 
The arrows by those dainty fingers 
holden— 
The lance-wood bow unstrung. 
Ay, sister beauties ! whose long lashes 
pendent 
Fling dusky shadow over radiant 
eyes— 
Eros the Archer is your page at- 
tendant, 
Nor ever seeks the skies. 


CARRERA. 


By December, 1851, when. we 
find a paper entitled ‘‘ Christmas 
with our own Poets,’’ the editors 
had obtained their contributor’s 
name :— 

‘Let us give you a song of the 
month that is just passed, such as 
one sees it in the country. Mortimer 
Collins shall sing it to you——” 
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Then followed ‘ November,” 
afterwards reprinted in “ Idyls 
and Rhymes” :— 


‘Give ear to Mortimer Collins 
chanting a ‘love passage in his life,’ 
but you must not believe it all hap- 
pened to himself, however—— ” 


Here followed a poem entitled 
‘‘ Ada.” The genial members of 
the editorial gathering then “ sing 
the year out” to the stately verses 
entitled ‘“‘A Midwinter Chant,” 
and ending— 


For the power of earth is passing, 
like the morning’s glittering rime, 
And the swiftest of Thine angels 
guides the chariot of Time 
Onward to the end of all things, 
onward to the Holy Clime. 


In May, 1852, we 
“‘Maga’s May-Bush ” :— 


come to 


‘* Surncspy.—Here is something 
good, Ipromise you, for it comes from 
a genial soil far away in the Channel 
Islands. Listen:— 

‘Lines OF THE VALLEY.’ 
By Mortimer Collins, 

Portar.—You said truly, they are 
beautiful flowers, of a delicate frag- 
rance and graceful form. Mortimer 
is a capital horticulturist ; we shall not 
fail to rifle his garden periodically.” 

Another poem they find, “‘ Parva 
Rogasse Sat Est,” and Poplar 
says— 

‘* Ha! ha! What a gay little wild 
flower, and smelling so freshly of the 


sea breeze. Capital fellow, that Collins. 
Come, bind it in and go on.” 


In the same magazine for Au- 
gust, 1852, we are introduced to 
*“‘A Midsummer Day Dream; or 
a Mesmeric Myth.” A litten ban- 
quetting room is the scene where 
the Spirit of Maga presides, and 
calls her children :— 


‘Now, then, children, what have 
we got for mortals at the next full of 
the moon? Mortimer Collins, let us 
have a chant from thee first. Thou 
comest from a sunny clime, and 


shouldst sing of summer blithely as 
the bird in sunshine.” 


It must be remembered that 
“the action is laid partly on the 
earth, partly in nubibus.” It is 
the Collins of the editorial ideal 
who speaks, but it is not untrue to 
him :— 


‘Collins. loq.—From breezy morn 
till dewy eve I wandered over the 
green earth through the long summer 
day, and my soul was filled with the 
visible glory and goodness of God, and 
my thoughts took shape, and here is 
my hymn, O Maga.” 


‘‘ A Chant for the Midsummer” 
follows, homometric with the Mid- 
winter Chant above-named. 


“*Maca.—It likes me well, that 
solemn chant of thine. That is a 
sweet picture of a sultry summer 
noontide, like one of Cuyp’s or Wou- 
verman’s, where we see the cattle 
knee-deep in the cool, wood-sheltered 
stream, and the yellow sunlight pour- 
ing on the green sward. But say, 
hast thou, a child of the island, no 
song of the ccean ? 

Cotuns.—Mistress mine, I will 
essay to tell thee how I have listened 
through the revolving year to the 
voice of the wondrous sea—yet learned 
I never thoroughly the mystic import 
of its language.” 

‘The Voice of the Sea” is what 
follows, whereupon speaks sympa- 
thetic Maga :— 

** Well hast thou uttered thy heart.” 


In March, 1853, appeared an 
article entitled ‘‘ Spring Time 
Flowers,”’ in which the Guernsey 
schoolmaster found place with 
“The Daffodil,” provoking the 
comment— 


‘* These are, indeed, graceful verses. 
There is a fine, rich, luxurious fancy 
about them that bespeaks true genius. 
Mortimer Collins is an especial favou- 
rite of ours, and therefore right 
gladly do we find another flower of 
his culling, which we shall now give 
you :— 

‘ Tue Prrarm or Art.’ 
Fine thinking and finely ex 
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pressed, in all that majesty of motion 
which the stanza of Spenser so admir- 
ably suits.” 


After this time the poetic sym- 
posia ceased to include Mortimer 
Collins, and he figured at frequent 
intervals in the magazine with 
verses separately set. The majority 
of the poems and songs soon after- 
wards collected had appeared from 
time to time in these pages. 

The following sonnet was pub- 
lished about this time in Punch, 
on the regular staff of which 
journal Collins served in his closing 
years :— 


I idolise the ladies. They are fairies 
Who spiritualise this world of 
ours— 
From heavenly hotbeds most de- 
licious flowers, 
Or choice cream-cheeses from celestial 
dairies. 
But learning in its barbarous semi- 
naries 
Gives the dear creatures many 
wretched hours, 
And on their gossamer intellects 
sternly showers 
Science, with all its horrid accessaries. 
Now seriously, the only things, I 
think, 
In which young ladies should 
instructed be, 
Are stocking-mending, love, and 
cookery— 
Accomplishments which in oblivion 
sink, 
While algebra and Sanskrit con- 
versation 
Always form part of female edu- 
cation. 


Collins’s energies were no whit 
exhausted—they never were ex- 
hausted at this period of his life— 
by his school-teaching, his private 
tuition, his chess-combats, his 
symposia with his friends; nor 
was sufficient absorption of his 
ever flowing poetic stream provided 
by the Dublin University Magazine. 
He ever sought to find an impos- 
sible sphere for himself in the life 
around him, whether narrowly 
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local or otherwise. He contributed 
to the Star of Guernsey, the present 
proprietress of which journal has 
pleasant memories of him. And 
he did something much more ven- 
turesome ; he started a magazine. 
Some six years ago, when making 
a stay in Guernsey, we hunted 
up its first number, which is 
before us as we write, yclept 
The Channel Islands Magazine, 
“actually in typographic exist- 
ence” as when its progenitor first 
saw it ‘‘on this bright May Day of 
1853.” From its leading article 
came the allusion, quoted above, 
to the ‘‘silver strip of sea”? upon 
which lay the speck of an island 
where this miniature Maga was 
born. Its founder well said in 
his exordium, ‘To attempt the 
establishment of a magazine in 
these islands is a thing 


‘As full of peril and adventurous 
daring, 

As to o’erwalk a torrent, roaring fast, 

On the unstedfast footing of a spear.’ ’” 


He hoped, no doubt, to obtain a 
circulation beyond as well as in 
Guernsey, and advertised agents 
for the magazine in London, 
Jersey, Southampton, at the 
office of the journals, to which 
he had been a_ contributor, 
in Bristol, Bath, and Weston- 
super-Mare, and at the office of the 
then publisher of the Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine. We wonder how 
many copies they sold. The pink- 
covered little stranger, however, 
made some excitement in Guernsey ; 
the College boys were proud of it, 
and came to ask for it at the office 
on publication day. But success 
was altogether impossible with so 
limited a reading public to work 
upon ; the prosperity of the lively 
venture went no further than a 
succes d’estime; there was no one 
to back up the versatile pedagogue, 
and unliterary people soon got tired 
of the Channel Islands Magazine. It 
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attained to number three and died. 
If it had been called the Mortimer 
Collins Magazine it would not 
have been .misnamed, for out of 
the thirty contributions or so that 
make up its literary matter, we 
can find but two or three which are 
not plainly tell-tale of a single cha- 
racteristic pen. Yet there was no 
lack of variety ; there was the 
essay that was to arouse dormant 
minds to the proud sense of ‘ Li- 
terature in the Channel Islands,”’ 
with another on the state of insular 
society ; there were ‘ School Collo- 
quies” between Byron and Sir 
Robert Peel in the Playing Fields 
of Harrow; between Coleridge and 
Lamb in Christ’s Hospital cloisters ; 
between Disraeli, Tennyson, and 
Praed on the Thames side at Eton. 
There were papers on Science and 
Art, and of course Dr. Lukis’s lec- 
tures on the megalithicarchitecture 
of the Druids were referred to. 
There was plenty of poetry, that 
goes without saying; there were 
epicurean recipes and dissertations 
on the quality of pastry, as far 
above ordinary housewives, it may 
be guessed, as the notion of a 
tumbler of Manzanilla thrown on 
a pine-apple ice was above the 
Guernsey wine merchants, who, 
with spirituous sherry in their 
stores, had never heard of the 
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* In the course of the contribution of these papers a letter came before the 
Editor, dating from the office of the “ American Cyclopedia” in New York, and 
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Spaniard’s natural beverage. There 
were also several serial stories ; 
with regard to the first chapter of 
one of them Fraser’s Magazine was 
accused of having done a very 
unusual thing, namely, of printing 
it without the author’s permission. 
How this came about we know not, 
but in Fraser of December, 1852, 
may be seen the bright fragment of 
the ‘‘Magic Chessmen,”’ which is 
reprinted, with its continuation, 
in the Channel Islands Magazine for 
May, 1853. 

In Guernsey saw light, too, 
what our poet would humorously 
describe as his ‘‘ best work” ; his 
only child, who was born in 
1851 :— 


Well do I love September : best for 

thie— A daughter’s kiss 
First knew I in that pleasant time : 
First saw beneath September skies 

My Mabel’s eyes, 

Fall often sung in careless rhyme. 

As this young lady contributed 
to the Dublin University Magazine 
some ten years ago, when the late 
Sheridan Le Fanu was editor, and 
has lately, again become a con- 
tributor, she speaks in these pages 
for herself.* 

Darwin has described his babies 
so minutely that no one has any 
reason to say a word more on the 


making inquiry thus :—“ There is a very popular little poem which is generally 
entitled * The Two Worlds,” begins *‘ Two Worlds there are,” &c., has the refrain 
“Evermore and Nevermore,” and is always credited to the Dublin University 
Magazine. Can you tell me who is its author? and in case he is not otherwise 
known as a writer, can you give me any information about him? If not, can you 
tell me the date when the poem appeared in the magazine? I wish to use the 
information in a collection of poems which I am editing, and shall be very greatly 
obliged for even the least. I do not like to print any poem as anonymous, if it is 
possible to find the author.—RossitER JOHNSON.” As it is no small matter 
to investigate ninety volumes, this letter was laid aside until opportunity of 
search could be found. When these papers on Mortimer Collins were commenced, 
the letter was given to his daughter, who was about to make some references 
to back volumes of the magazine, in case she might meet with the poem. At 
length she came upon it (Dublin University Magazine, October, 1859), and the 
signature to it turned out to be the familiar name of her father, who has 


written so many poems that no one could remember them all, 
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subject; the papa of poetic habit 
was seen marvellously scanning 
with most unscientific puzzlement 
pink hands and feet so small as to 
appear ridiculous to humorous and 
affectionate ‘‘Makrocheir.”* Mr. 
Metivier, in 1871, sends through 
this daughter his ‘‘ best wishes to 
the papa (now a veteran homme de 
lettres), in whose arms I last saw, 
after a convivial meal, the, so to 
speak, unevolved Mabel, albeit 
hatched, unfledged. She must 
forgive the metaphorical imper- 
tinence of an octogenarian hermit 
whose vocabulary is full of flaws.” 

A simple and sweet childlike 
prayer, made for this little daugh- 
ter, will serve to shew how tender 
Collins was in his domestic rela- 
tions, and how old-fashioned was 
his religion :— 
O God ! who lovest everything ! 

Be good to little May ; 
Sweet slumber to mine eyelids bring 

When daylight flies away. 


O make me happy, give to me 
A tender heart and true, 

And let me love to learn from Thee 
The things I ought to do. 


And wake me when the pleasant light 
Awakes the birds and bees, 

And carollings of pure delight 
Are heard among the trees. 


This pleasant and idyllic state 
was not to last long; after Mor- 
timer had held his mastership in 
Elizabeth College for about two 
years, Dr. Bromby accepted an 
offer of the headship of Victoria 
College, Melbourne, and was soon 
lost to Guernsey and to his 
friend. He was not forgotten; a 
few years afterwards, when Mor- 
timer had left Guernsey too, the 
following appeared (Plymouth Mail, 
9th June, 1858) :— 


to “ Notes and Queries,” 
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To J. E. B. um Avstratia. 
I. 
Mourn thou, vague spirit of the 
granite isle, 
Whose cliffs abeve the turbulent 
Channel rise ! 
On the unimaginable southern skies 
He gazes somewhat sadly, who ere- 
while 
Traversed thy glens which no vain 
feet defile ; 
Watched thy wild waters with poetic 
eyes, 
At the fresh morn, or when rich 
sunset dyes 
Purpled the heaving sea for many a 
mile. 
He where the Southern Cross hangs 
high in heaven, 
And long Pacific waves a myriad 
freights 
Up to the shores of that young 
empire bring, 
May dream he hears a Guernsey 
blackbird sing— 
But scarce will think of one whom 
calmer Fates 
Have placed amid the haunted vales 
of Devon. 


2. 
(Horace, Car. II. 6.) 


Revsveninn , across the illimitable main, 
Where wild birds traffic never, it was 
thine, 
To pass and see old constellations 
wane 
Beneath the horizon’s line. 


Entering a younger world of sterner 
toil, 

In that nethe hemisphere, as though a 
man 

Had power to cast aside his mortal 
coil— 

And a new life began. 

Noble the task, which thou didst not 
refuse, 

To pass the hyaline, and try thy 
powers 

’Mid a young nation, where the earth 
renews 

Her great heroic hours. 


* Longhand : a signature used by Mortimer Collins in his frequent contributions 
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Yet there’s one corner of the earth 
to thee 
Than any other 
sweeter— 
That Norman island on the narrow 
sea, 
Oft sung in poet’s metre. 


pleasanter and 


Rathest the vernal flowers in that 
green isle— 


Softest the southern wind whose sweet 
susurrus 


Bade the young blossoms of the elm 
tree smile, 


Freshened the ocean furrows. 
Pleasant the morning dip in Fermain 


Bay, 
Pleasant the cliffs, to any daring 
climber, 


Pleasant the chess thou never more 
shalt play 


With thy old friend the rhymer. 
C 


‘When the head-master departed, 
the vice-principal, who had been 
an opponent of his, took his place, 
and forthwith gave the head of the 
lower school notice to quit. So 
our friend had again about his 
neck what the Rabbing call the 
yoke of derek erek,—the anxiety 
proceeding from the struggle for 
existence on the material plane. 
Perhaps it had never been entirely 
removed. Although the wearer 
in this case ever ignored it and 
made joyful cheer, yet the yoke 
was none the less upon him. 

Now, being a great favourite 
with a few, he essayed adventure 
again, and started a private school 
on his own account. One gentle- 
man would have sent his boys any- 
where to be under his teaching, 
and took them from Elizabeth 
College to the new school, which 
began with a dozen pupils. It 
lasted about a year, not having 
made the maintenance of its pro- 
prietor. The reversions of two 
of the sons of Mrs. Collins were 
converted into cash by arrange- 
ment, themselves sharing in the 
proceeds with their mother. This 
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step was necessary in order to 
satisfy the Guernsey tradesmen. 
There were other reasons, more- 
over, for leaving Guernsey than 
the unsatisfactory result of private 
school keeping. The narrowness 
of the field of life was beginning 
to be felt; though the fight on a 
wider field might be fiercer, still 
it was sought for. Here are some 


Guernsey verses before the change : 


1854. 


Minnie, dearest, why was chill No- 
vember 
Chosen as the month to see thy 
birth— 
Misty time in wood and wold and 
meadow, 
Time when brown leaves heap the 
humid earth ? 


Not a blossom in the windswept 

gardens, 
Save a few faint violets, dares to 

dwell ; 

Why should Minnie’s birthday be No- 
vember— 

Minnie mine, who loves the flowers 
so well? 


For her voice is full of summer music, 
Sweeter than the blackbirds’ vesper 
tune ; 
And her cheerful smile is like the 
sunlight 
Flashing on the odorous flowers of 
June. 


Minnie mine was born in grey No- 
vember 
That old autumn might have dreams 
of glee ; 
Whistle, bleak wind, over hill and 
moorland— 
Her perpetual summer dwells with 
me. 


The following shews how Guern- 
sey was loved :— 


Yo tHe East Winp. 


Blow swift o’er land and ocean, bitter 
East ! 
Thou hast not ceased 
Thy wild uproar for many a day ; 
O14 Autumn's fluttering raiment, dyed 
In amber pride, 
Thy eddying surge shall sweep away. 
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Blow on, and strip the lindens ! Whirl 
thy spoil 
With rough turmoil 
Against our windows! We, within, 
Are gladdened by thy sough sonorous— 
A pleasant chorus 
Thought gathers from thy turbulent 
din. 


Within, my Minnie of her birthday 
thinks : 
Her memory links 
Present with Past. Far-sloping glades 
Of Wiltshire, winding English streams, 
People her dreams ; 
And Guernsey from her fancy fades. 


And voices long unheard again she 
hears ; 
Again appears 
Some form well loved and oft caressed, 
Reft by inexorable Time 
From earth’s dim clime ; 
Ah, well she knows who loves her 
best. 


And merry Mabel like a linnet sings ; 
Her fancy flings 
Pictures before her. Gambol free, 
Darling of mine! and let thy song 
Be gay and strong! 
Blow on, shrill East—we heed not 
thee. 


Thou comest straight from Central 
Asia, where 
Wide realms are bare 
Of human life. Thou canst not see 
In all that long unending race 
One dwelling place 
Happier than God has given to me. 


Mortimer. 
20 November, 1855. 


But, charming as the life in 
Guernsey had been, it was a 
limitary existence for a man of 
cosmopolitan mind. Perhaps even 
if Dr. Bromby had remained at 
the College, he would not have 
retained his friend the rhymer 
when the migratory impulse camo 
upon him. The following stanzas 
embody the feeling we have re- 
ferred to. If anything could have 
retained the poet in Guernsey it 


might have been Millbrook, an 
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old-fashioned house abutting on a 
quiet lane, with well-wooded gar- 
den and orchard, and overhanging 
clematis, from which the present 
writers plucked a blossom several 
years ago which is possessed still. 


MILLBROOK. 


A quiet house, with leafy limes 
O’er.shadowing pleasant spots of 
turf, 
Whence you might hear in windy 
times 
The thunder of the surf. 


Yes, such was Millbrook. Nevermore 
Those limes will whisper rhymes to 
me : 
I shall not tread again the shore 
Of that blue restless sea. 


O island quaint, whose Norman race 
Are human snails, and wear a shell: 

Dull, somnolent, delightful place— 
Receive my last farewell. 





Is it a fancy? deem it such 
That ocean has a brighter gleam, 

A healthier breath, a fresher touch 
Than any lake or stream. 


So Minnie thinks. 
yearn 
For England’s dusky forest-realms— 
Quick antlers flashing through the 
fern— 
And rooks upon the elms. 


"Twas mine to 


Nor this alone—but England’s life, 
I thought, would cheer my heart 
like wine. 
I pined to go: my darling wife 
Gave up her will to mine. 


And now we dwell at England’s core. 
The fresh wind frets those waters 
clear, 
And strews the vraic upon the shore— 
It cannot reach us here. 


We have traced in the present 
paper something of the career of 
a schoolmaster who was also a 
poet: we may contribute a future 
paper touching upon the life of 
Mortimer Collins as a journalist, 
and the effect produced upon him 
by his life. 

K. M. ©. 
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THE MEDICAL BASIS OF CHARMS. 


‘“‘Cuarms” are as old as super- 
stition, and superstition as old as 
man. The essence of fetichism 
( feitico, Portuguese, from Latin 
factitius, i.e., made by art) is igno- 
rance; and however poetical and 
even religious may have been, in 
its higher phases, the veneration 
of divinity as embodied in natural 
objects and powers, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that the main 
element of fetich-worship is the 
degrading sentiment of fear. 
Terror exerts ever a demoralising 
influence. 

The words amulet and talisman 
are often used as synonyms, the 
latter is said to possess more exten- 
sive powers than the former. The 
essential difference between them 
is to be sought in their respective 
histories. 

Amulets, more modern, are as 
much the offspring of a mystic 
faith as the talisman is the child 
of astrology. An amulet is ani- 
mated by the spirit of a person; a 
talisman has been influenced by 
celestial bodies. Hence any tangible 
object—a piece of metal, a stone, 
even an egg—may become en- 
dowed with talismanic virtue, but 
the metal must have been cast, the 
stone cut, the egg laid in a certain 
planetary hour and with particular 
incantations. 

Nothing seems to have been too 
low or insignificant for the in- 
fluence of the talisman. Warburton 
tells us that in order to free any 


place from obnoxious vermin, the 
figure of the animal should be 
made in wax or consecrated metal 
during a planetary conjunction. 

It is to this custom that Butler 
sarcastically alludes in his lines— 

He swore that you had robbed his 
house, 
And stole his talismanic 1——e. 
Aludibras. 

Certain priests of old produced 
eggs having peculiar marks averred 
by them to represent the figures of 
comets, or of eclipses. During the 
culmination of a star, they drovea 
very brisk trade in these fragile 
commodities, which certainly must 
have been credited with the power 
of imparting a greater degree of 
immunity from danger than they 
themselves possessed ! 

The Samothracians were once 
noted for their ingenuity and in- 
dustry in producing talismans. 
These were little pieces of sacred 
iron, formed into images, and 
variously set in rings, &c. 

There is a certain business-like 
magic in this island manufacture, 
because Byron tells us that if any- 
one were seized with a passion for 
exploring the neighbouring Archi- 
pelago, he would need a good 
supply of talismans, did he desire 
to return withlifeandlimb! The 
advertising of these talismans was 
an ingenious mode of ensuring 
that strangers should pay their 
footing. 

It seems to have been a custom, 
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when one wished to pay court to 
a man who had done a thing so 
unusual in the East as to “‘ write 
a book,” to bind a part or the 
whole of his literary efforts on the 
forehead, as a sort of delicate com- 
pliment intimating the superiority 
of his intelligence over one’s own. 
Bernard, a former Professor of 
Hebrew at Cambridge, assures us 
that this was the true meaning of 
Job, when he desired that his 
‘‘adversary had written a book,” 
@ passage usually misquoted as 
a satire on Job’s part. 

That it was said in all humility 
we may see by a careful analysis 
of the two verses which imme- 
diately follow :— 

** Surely I would take it upon my 
shoulder, 

And bind it as a crown to me. 

I would declare unto him the 

number of my steps ; 

As a prince would I go near unto 

him.” 

From the Babylonish Captivity 
the Jews brought to Palestine a 
revived faith in talismans, whose 
aid they had learned to invoke on 
the banks of the Nile nearly a 
thousand years before. These 
were called phylacteries (Greek, 
‘‘phylacterion,” ¢.¢., preservation). 
They consisted of parchment in- 
scribed with texts, usually drawn 
from the books of Exodus and 
Deuteronomy. 

The use of these pieces of parch- 
ment, worn, during prayers in the 
synagogues, attached to the front 
of the head, is a curious example 
of that intense literalness so 
severely censured in the sect of 
Pharisees. This particular form of 
phylactery was defended by the 
singular abuse of such injunctions 
as those contained in Proverbs iii., 
1—3 ; vi., 21. 

A favourite passage was that 
taken from Exodus xiii., 16; ‘‘And 
it shall be for a token upon thine 
hand, and for frontlets between 
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thine eyes: for by strength of 
hand the Lord brought us forth 
out of Egypt.” 

This passage is interesting, as 
shewing another source of the 
amulet. The Hegira of the He- 
brews occurred almost 1500 years 
before the Christian Era. 

We know from actual research 
that charms consisting of written 
pieces of papyrus, tightly rolled 
up and sewed into a covering of 
linen, closely resembling the 
Jewish phylactery, were in common 
use in Egypt, for many such have 
been found at Thebes. 

Hence, too, was doubtless 
brought to Italy the custom still 
extant amongst noble Roman 
children of wearing a bulla, sus- 
pended from the neck. 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson, in his 
elaborate work on Egyptian Anti- 
quities, speaks of the custom of 
hanging round the necks of children 
a string of beads, with a bulla or 
charm attached to the centre, 
representing the symbol of truth 
and justice, supposed also to indi- 
cate the heart ; usually found, too, 
in the balance of the judgment 
scenes before Osiris, as repre- 
sentative of the good works of 
the deceased. A bulla of this 
kind was worn by the youthful 
deity Harpocrates. It was pro- 
bably of gold, or hard stone, like 
those of the Romans ; others, worn 
by the poorer classes, were, as at 
Romeandin modern Egypt, formed 
of leather. They were supposed 
to prompt the wearer to virtue and 
wisdom, to keep off the evil eye, 
and to avert misfortune. Super- 
stition induced many to appeal to 
them in danger and to derive from 
them omens of forthcoming events. 

A medical manis frequently made 
use of in the present day as a fetich. 
However difficult the case, he is 
superstitiously believed in and 
asked about the omens. Faith is so 
strong that in many instances his 
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mere presence brings relief. The 
minor fetich has degenerated, and 
those who in the present day wear 
the common ornament of a bead 
necklace closed by a heart little 
dream of its origin in remote 
antiquity. Is this the reason why 
young ladies of the 19th century 
style their trinkets ‘‘ charms” ? 
The old custom of wearing the 
bulla gives us the key to what 
must have puzzled many of us. 
Why is a Papal edict called ‘a 
Bull?” To find the origin of this 
we must go back to the Roman 
occupation of Egypt. Undoubtedly 
the Romans formed a high esti- 
mate of the learning of the 
Egyptians. We know that they 
adopted their science. Unfortu- 
nately, at the same time, they 
incorporated Egyptian supersti- 
tions with their own. We find 
the bulla worn at first by well-born 
Roman children till they attained 
the age of seventeen, when they 
assumed the toga virilis, and sus- 
pended the bulla as a consecrated 
offering to the Lares or household 
gods. We can readily understand 
how intimately these bulle would 
be associated with the personality 
of the possessors. How naturally 
they would come to be attached to 
the deeds of Emperors, and after 
the removal of the Imperial throne 
from Rome, to the diplomas of the 
Popes. Hence such manifestoes 
earned the name of ‘“ Bulls.” 
Christianity tended to abolish 
the faith in talismans, Supersti- 
tion now substituting amulets, or 
means of invoking Divine aid 
against occult powers ; these differ 
from talismans, which either con- 
ciliated those powers or summoned 
a more potent evil genius to over- 
come an adverse gnome. The word 
‘‘amulet” has been derived by 
some from the Latin: amolior, 
amolitus, to remove; @ more pro- 
bable derivation isfrom the Arabic : 
hamdlat, himdlat, from hamdla, to 
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bear or wear—as of a sword-belt, 
7.¢., that which is worn. 

We may weave a little romance 
here, and picture the dusky love 
of some Paynim warrior, broider- 
ing for her “Soul’s Delight” a 
cimeter-belt,. which should go with 
him inall his wanderings, and 
give him a charmed life—guarding 
from all ill—peril of sword by 
day, and pestilence by night! 

The early Christians wore the 
well known ichthus or fish-amulet, 
the letters of which word formed 
the initials of the anagram of their 
patron deity. 

Icutuvus is found engraved on 
many seals, rings, urns, and tomb- 
stones belonging to the early times 
of Christianity. 

We are all familiar with those 
fish-shaped sacred lamps sup- 
plied from the Roman cata- 
combs to English travellers—those 
lamps which illustrate the truth 
of a recognised commercial axiom 
that ‘‘supply will keep pace with 
demand!” 

Since the beginning of our 
era, the Gnostic Schools have done 
much to revive and sustain the 
faith of men in amulets. Fore- 
most in the ranks of the disciples 
of Simon Magus stands Basilides, 
an Egyptian by birth—a Gnostic 
in faith. He lived in the second 
century, and is said to have origi- 
nated the famous ‘abraxas” or 
‘‘abrasax’’ stones, which continued 
for many centuries to enjoy a very 
high repute as amulets. 

The word “‘abraxas,’’intheliteral 
numeration of Greece, signified 
365 ; hence, one possessing a charm 
of this kind enjoyed a protecting 
influence for every day of the year. 
This was certainly a brilliant idea, 
and is quite sufficient to account 
for the popularity of these amulets. 
From abraxas is considered to be 
derived the famous magic word, 
ABRACADABRA. 

The abraxas stones were en- 
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graved with the word “ abraxas ”’ 
and with either human limbs, a 
fowl’s head, or a serpent’s body. 

The opportune discovery by 
Helena, the mother of Constan- 
tine, of the True Cross, on the 3rd 
May, just 300 years after the 
Crucifixion, gave a fresh impetus 
to the sale of amulets which were 
now formed of fragments of this 
‘*True Cross.” 

We gain here some knowledge 
of the marvellous antiseptic pro- 
perties of the soil of Jerusalem, 
for this Cross lay buried deep in 
the ground, with two others, for 
three centuries! Three crosses 
were discovered, and now arose 
a difficulty of discriminating which 
had borne the body of Jesus. 
This problem is soon solved—a 
sick woman touches the True Cross, 
and straightway she is healed! 

This cross was carried away by 
Chosroes, King of Persia, on the 
plundering of Jerusalem, but was 
recovered by the Emperor Hero- 
dius, who defeated him September 
14th, 615. 

Since 642 that day has been 
commemorated by the Roman 
Church as “The Festival of the 
Exaltation ofthe Cross.” I suppose 
that this same Cross has proved to 
be the most prolific piece of wood 
ever known to man! 

Coins marked with a cross and 
attributed to St. Helena, were in 
great repute as amulets. They were 
credited with great virtue against 
Epilepsy (morbus sacer), doubt- 
less because this particular disease 
of the spinal cord was considered 
to be evidence of ‘“‘ possession,” 
and therefore peculiarly in the 
domain of the priests. 

In the fourth century the _—- 
were deprived of a very valuable 
source of income arising from the 
manufacture and sale of these 
amulets. 

During the sixth century we 
first find 
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ternally with crosses. The original 
intention in placing these on build- 
ings was that they might act as 
charms to guard against evil in- 
fluences. 

In ap. 721 the wearing of 
amulets was solemnly condemned 
by the Church. 

From this time the faith in 
charms has diminished in Europe 
pari passu with the advances of 
physical science. 

We have seen that the Christian 
faith had notthe effect of abolishing 
a belief in amulets. Perhaps a 
reverse effect was sometimes seen, 
for Christianity cultivated Faith, 
and what was faith in the intelli- 
gent classes easily degenerated 
into credulousness and superstition 
amongst the ignorant. 

In the beautiful Priory Church 
at Christchurch, on the borders of 
the New Forest, may be seen what 
wasan alabaster reclining statue of 
Sir John Chydioke, a brave knight 
who fell in the wars of York 
and Lancaster. The New Foresters 
have an unfortunate belief that 
the scrapings from this statue 
are specific for various diseases. 
The result is that a great por- 
tion of the effigy has been pared 
away. When the writer saw it 
ten years ago poor Sir John ap- 
peared to be in very reduced 
circumstances ! 

Nowhere perhaps in our islands 
(saving in Ireland), does supersti- 
tion linger so tenderly as on the 
spot where a curiously anachro- 
nistic fanaticism has found a con- 
genial soil even in our own day. 

To illustrate the faith the Hamp- 
shire folk still have in charms we 
cannot do better than quote from 
‘‘The History of the New Forest,” 
by the learned John Wise :— 


**Let us notice some of the super- 
atitions of the New Forest. No one 
is now so superstitious, because no one 
is so ignorant, as the West Saxon. One 
of the commonest remedies for con- 
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‘sumption in the Forest is the ‘ Lungs 
of Oak,’ a lichen (sticta pulmonaria) 
which grows rather plentifully on the 
oak-trees, and it is no unfrequent oc- 
currence fdr a poor person to askat a 
chemist’s shop for a ‘ pennyworth of 
lungs of oak.’ 

So, too, for weak eyes, ‘ brighten,’ 
another lichen, is recommended. A 
specific for consumption is still to kill 
a jay and place it in the embers till 
calcined, after which it is drunk at 
stated times in water. Hares’ brains 
are recommended for infants prema- 
turely born. Children suffering from 
fits are, or rather were, passed through 
cloven ash-trees. Bread baked on 
‘Good Friday will not only keep seven 
years, but is a remedy for certain 
complaints. The seventh son of a 
seventh son can perform cures. In 
fact, a pharmacopceia of such super- 
stitions might be compiled. 

The New Forest peasant puts abso- 
lute faith in all traditions, believing 
as firmly in St. Swithin as his fore- 
fathers did when the saint was Bishop 
of Winchester; turns his money, if 
he has any, when he sees the new 
moon ; fancies that a burn is a charm 
against leaving the house; that 
witches cannot cross over a brook ; 
that the death’s-head moth was only 
first jseen after the execution of 
Char’es I.; that the man in the moon 
was sent there for stealing wood from 
the Forest, a superstition, by the way, 
mentioned ina slightly different form 
by Reginald Pecock, Bishop of 
Chichester, in the fifteenth century. 
And the ‘stolen bush’ referred to by 
Caliban in the Tempest (Act ii., Se. 2), 
and Bottom, in the Midsummer 
Night's Dream (Act vi., Se. 1), is still 
here called the ‘nitch,’ or bundle of 
faggots. 

Not only this, but the barrows on 
the plains are named after the fairies, 
and the peasant imagines, like the 
treasure-seekers of the Middle Ages, 
that they contain untold wealth, and 
that the forest wells are full of gold.” 


The thoughtful reader will see 
here ideas like the Platonic doctrine 
of tutelary deities, which take him 
back to Greece ; others still older, 
as the faith in the number seven, 
remnants of Chaldean mathe- 
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matical 
theology. 

But confidence in charms is not 
confined to the New Forest swain; 
many a hearty country squire, 
with plenty of common sense and 
rational enough in other respects, 
nails up a horseshoe over the door 
of his ‘‘den” in full faith that it 
will keep him from ill-luck. Will 
a sailor be found bold enough to 
throw a cat overboard, brave 
enough to trust in God and good 
seamanship rather than in a caul? 

The greatest enemy to a belief 
in amulets is the udvance of scien- 
tific knowledge. When Harvey, 
in 1628, demonstrated that the 
nutrition of the body was sustained 
by physical means, still more when 
Bichat, 150 years later, carried 
physiologists another great step 
forward, shewing that the tissues 
are removed and replaced in obe- 
dience to chemical laws, a mighty 
blow was dealt to the foundations 
of extravagant credulity. 

Many superstitions, however, 
have a sound basis. It is a good 
thing that people should think it 
unlucky to wash in water used 
already forthe ablutions of another. 
It is a good thing to avoid going 
under a ladder, especially if a 
drunken labourer be staggering up 
the rungs with a load of bricks, ora 
tipsy painter be poising a perilous 
paint-pot far above your head ; but 
when a glazier declines to mend 
your window because called to do 
so on a Friday, or a lady rises and 
leaves the table (as we have some- 
times. seen), because the four- 
teenth guest sends an excuse, then 
such weaknesses become incon- 
venient and unreasonable. 

In the East the disturbing ele- 
ment of the study of science has 
not come in, hence amulets main- 
tain their position. A favourite 
amuletin Arabia atthisday isa piece 
of paper endorsed with the names 
of ‘‘ The Seven Sleepers and their 
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Dog.” One can imagine a dog to 
be a good safeguard, but seven 
sleepers can scarcely be supposed 
to be much on the gus vive to protect 
the wearer of this special charm. 

As amulets have existed from the 
commencement of the world, they 
will continue to its destruction. 
They are called by different names : 
‘“* Perkins’ Tractors,” ‘‘ Mesmeric 
Pads,” and the thousand and one 
commercial forms of applying 
so-called electricityand galvanism, 
Pulvermacher’s Belts and Dar- 
low’s Skeuasma, probably owe 
most of their curative power to 
some such mental influence. To 
deny that they do cure would be 
insane. Have we not all seen 
warts disappear after having been 
touched by a wedding-ring ? 

Perhaps the great fault of phy- 
sicians in this most literal and 
material age is to undervalue the 
enormous curative influence of the 
mind over special forms of disease. 

Not very long ago grave doctors 
ordered what were called ‘‘anodyne 
necklaces ;” these were simply 
strings of beads formed from the 
root of the white briony, to be 
hung round the infant’s neck to 
assist the process of teething ! 

The error was not in ordering 
these things, but in believing in 
them. Similar to the above are 
the practices of carrying a cramp- 
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bone for the cure of spasmodic 
contraction of the muscles of the 
legs, and a horse-chestnut for 
the results of abdominal conges- 
tion [hemorrhoids }. 

Now it is a curious fact that the 
New School of medicine has un- 
consciously revived some of the 
old simples, thus shewing that 
they were based upon practical 
observation, and contained a cer- 
tain measure of truth. 

That the modern employment is 
independent of the old use, and 
not merely a revival, is proved by 
the well-known principle of the 
homeopathic school not to employ 
a drug in the treatment of symp- 
toms until it has been capeaballle 
demonstrated to have the power of 
producing similar symptoms in the 
healthy body. Thus, a popular 
remedy for rheumatism and rheu- 
matic gout is mustard; given for- 
merly, perhaps, on the doctrine of 
signatures, according to which 
some physical quality of the drug 
indicates its use in disease: ¢.g., 
mustard, a hot drug, for rheuma- 
tism, a cold complaint. Our silver 
spoons tell us that mustard con- 
tains sulphur; the sulphur exists 
in an extremely divided form. 
Now it so happens that sulphur 
is one of the chief specifics for 
rheumatism and rheumatic gout.* 
German homeopathy revived the 


* Hahnemann proved his medicines by first taking himself whatever drug he 
wished to try, and then administering it to say a dozen healthy people. If identical 
symptoms appeared in about ten ont of this number he registered them aa the 
symptoms, produced, and considered the others exceptional and abnormal. He 
noted the moral as well as the physical results. The moral symptoms entered in 
his register for “ Elder’ (Sambucus) were “Ill-temper,” “ Quarrelling,” &c. The 
widow of the late Professor George Boole, of Queen’s College, Cork (a man of ex- 
ceptional ability, indeed a mathematic pioneer), has many notes and memories 
relating to Hahnemann, for the publication of which the followers of the great 
medical reformer ought strenuously to call. Some years after Hahnemann’s death, 
Mrs. Boole’s father, Mr. Everest, had an elder-tree cut down in his garden, The 
gardener asked what was to be done with it. His master said it could be cut up, 
and burnt in the house. The man was astonished, and said, “ Don't you know it’s 
always unlucky to burn elder?” ‘“ Why so?” asked Mr. Everest. “It sets all 
the folks in the house quarrelling if elder is burnt. It is very unlucky to burn 
elder.” There had been no connection whatever, it may be named, between this 
gardener and Hahnemann. The instance is truly one of medical science verifying 
popular instinct. —[Ep. | 
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place of Euphrasia in the treat- 
ment of eye-disease, as observed 
by that most pleasant of medical 
writers, Dr. Richard Hughes. He 
says in his Manual of Pharmaco- 
dynamics: 

‘*Ttsname in most languages refers 
to its healing power over these organs 
(as English, Eye-bright; German 
Angen-trost ; French, Casse-lunettes), 
and you know how the Archangel 
in Milton, when he would clear the 
vision of our first parent, 

Purged with Euphrasy and rue 
The visual nerve, for he had much to see. 
This is one of the many instances in 
which homceopathy has revived and 
confirmed, while defining, the old 
traditions about herbs.” 

In health Euphrasia causes in- 
flammation of the outer membrane 
(conjunctiva) of the eye, and it 
cures that condition when induced 
by disease. 

Thecredulouscountry-folk round 
Christchurch credit Chydioke’s 
chippings, to which we have already 
alluded, with the cure of their 
cases of consumption. Curiously 
this statue is of alabaster, which is 
a compound of sulphuric acid and 
lime, both enjoying a reputation in 
the present day for relieving the 
most debilitating symptom of 
phthisis—its night-sweats. 

Another consumptive remedy is 
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the calcined jay; the mineral ashes 
would consist chiefly of phospho- 
rus, calcium, and silica, each of 
them homeopathic remedies for 
prominent symptoms of ‘‘decline.” 

Hare’s brain for atrophied child- 
ren would supply them with fat 
and phosphorus, two of the most 
important elements of infant cell- 
growth. 

The American provers have 
found that the lichen, “ sticta,’’ 
will induce a dry and concussive 
cough in the healthy, and that 
Aiseulus (horse-chestnut), will 
cause heemorrhoids. 

Once, no doubt, many so-called 
magical remedies had their foun- 
dation in actual fact or in true 
instinct; as this real knowledge 
became lost, while the charm 
retained its place through custom, 
superstition came in to fill up the 
gap. 

The study of the actual basis of 
ancient superstitions is one that 
might be pursued with advantage, 
as enabling us more readily to 
detect falsities and counteract fear. 

As an excuse for the many im- 
perfections of the present brief 
sketch, I must plead that it has 
been written in moments stolen 
from repose, and amidst the pres- 
sure of busy professional life. 


Epwarp T. BLake, 


M.D., M.R.C.S.E., F.B.H.S. 


























“ Feear-an-Uccarish.” 


“ FEEAR-AN-UCCARISH :” 


Tur Huncry Grass. 






When a little one pines by an Irish hearth, 

With a pinched and pale-faced wasting, 
Like a starveling thing in a time of dearth, 
To the grave very surely hasting ; 


Yet craving food with an eager greed, 

All it can seize on swallowing, 
Unsatisfied still its insatiate need, 
With the wan cheeks daily hollowing; 


The wise women say, with mysterious nod, 
As a truth there is no denying, 

The lannuv on hungry grass has trod, 

And will die when the year is dying, 


“ce 





Unless a flower from the Shevra’s Rath 
Is plucked when the full moon is shining, 

A flower that but one hour’s blooming hath ; 

There’s no other cure for such pining.” 











* ~ 





* * *” * + 


I think there are souls through this life that pass, 
With a hunger there’s no allaying, 

That have surely trod on the hungry grass 
In fields otherwhere when straying. 


And nowhere, nowhere doth earth contain 
What the famine-gnawn soul desireth. 
Oh, vain is the seeking, yea, more than vain, 


For the food that its need requireth. 














And there’s no cure on this earth of ours 
For the empty soul’s sick longing ; 

There’s a charm, ’tis said, in some herbs and flowers, 

But they’re not to this world belonging. 


But the starving soul with the year won't die, 
Nor for many a year long and dreary ; 

In famishing need it will pine and sigh, 

Till of life and of pain ’tis weary. 


O soul, that on hungry grass hast trod, 
And in slow starvation pinest, 
There's a certain cure in the sweet grave-sod, 

Of all cures the surest, finest ! 


KATHLEEN, 
Ballyvoyle, Dungarvan. 
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Histoire des Croisades; par 
Michaud, de ? Académie Frangaise; 
illustreé de 100 grandes composi- 
tions, par Gustave Doré. Paris: 
Furne Jouvet et Cie. 1877. 

The English language contains 
no epic to illustrate that great 
series of warlike expeditions which 
became, to medizeval Christendom, 
what the Trojan War was to 
Greece. The first Crusade, indeed, 
has been nobly illustrated by the 
‘*Gerusalemme Liberata” of Tasso. 
But it requires a cultivated know- 
ledge of the Italian language to 
appreciate that exquisite poem ; 
and not only so, but, still further, a 
confidence of critical verdict which 
is not that of the majority, to 
assign to it its true rank, at the 
head of the epics of the Latin and 
Italian tongues. Translated into 
English, or into any other lan- 
guage, the spirit and perfume of 
the original evaporate. The large 
thefts from Tasso which Milton, 
helping himself with both hands, 
transplanted into his ‘ Paradise 
Lost,” have suffered grievously in 
the adaptation. For there is pre- 
sent in the poetry of Tasso some- 
thing which is absent in most of 
that of Milton, of Virgil, and we 
venture to add, of Dante—the 
element of poetic belief. Tasso 
did, indeed, execute a shorn and 
cropped edition of his glorious 
poem, in which the supernatural 
element was excised. The fate 
of the work was such as might 
have been predicted. Not that it 
is necessary that the poet should 
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believe, ¢r animo and with undoubt- 
ing faith, every incident of the 
supernatural machinery by means 
of which he idealises the action of 
his poem. But it is, at least, 
necessary that he should hold it 
to be possible, if not proven to be 
true. The sort of shadowy border 
land in which the romantic genius 
of Scott so often lost itself when 
he approached the superstitions of 
his country, is the nearest approach 
to the state of scientific doubt 
which is tolerable in the poet. He 
may echo tales of the wildest magic 
under the half-protest of a ‘‘ they 
say.” But if he once admit to his 
own mind that he is talking of the 
impossible, it is hard to save his 
language from bearing marks of 
the absurd. 

No portion of European history 
appeals with such force to the 
imagination—especially to that of 
the young—as the epoch of the 
Crusades. And it is to the imagi- 
nation that these legends should 
be addressed. If the dry light of 
geographical, historical, and eth- 
nological science is turned on these 
dark centuries and stormy scenes, 
the disillusion becomes too cruel. 
The grandest names of medieval 
history—or all but those of God- 
frey of Bouillon and of King Saint 
Louis—lose their lustre in the 
painful and sordid pages of William 
of Tyre. Gibbon has said almost 
as much in his famous chapter on 
the Crusades as the subject will 
bear, when discoursed on in Eng- 
lish prose. The barren hills, the 
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pestilential ruins, and the poisoned 
waters of Palestine; the vapourous 
heat of the great Jordan valley, 
lying at alevelof from 600 to 1200 
feet below the surface of the Medi- 
terranean, in parts of which, at 
certain seasons of the year, it is 
death to a European to sleep; the 
bitter, semi-fluid darkness of the 
waters of the Dead Sea ; the path- 
less wilds, blinding with the 
reflection of the white soil; the 
sullen, savage Fellaheen, lineal 
descendants and fit representatives 
of the Pagan Canaanites; the 
Ashkenazim Jews—almost more 
repulsive than the Fellaheen ; the 
naked, prowling, lurking, robbing 
Arab; the brutal Turk, who yet 
seems a sort of man among bipeds 
of a lower order;—all these 
(except the last) have but little 
changed since the time when a 
residence in Palestine for three 
or four generations was enough to 
turn the blood of Norman knight- 
hood into that of a stricken leper. 

Holding as fair a balance between 
the poetic faith of Tasso and the 
miserable, petty chronicle of 
William of Tyre as it is competent 
to literature to strike, the great 
work of Michaud is at once 
charming and instructive. It is 
written in the graceful and some- 
what stately diction which the 
French language has now lost. 
Divided into 22 books, it gives the 
history of the Crusades from the 
preaching of Peterthe Hermitina.v. 
1096 (with a preliminary retrospect 
of the state of Palestine from the 
time of Constantine), down to the 
last Crusade against the Turks, in 
1390 a.p.; concluding with the 
chapter on the spirit, the influence, 
and the result of the Crusades. 
This standard and valuable French 
work is now reproduced in an 
edition de luxe, illustrated by 100 
compositions from the fertile and 
masterly pencil of Gustave Doré. 
No critic can lay at the door of 
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this artist the reproach of failing 
to identify his conceptions with the 
spirit of his author. We only 
wonder why it is not Tasso rather 
than Michaud whose pages M. 
Doré has selected for his theme. 
Familiar as all the admirers of the 
great French artist are with the 
shifting lights, now dreamy, now 
lurid, which his imagination casts 
upon the humblest scenes, there is 
yet much in the illustrations to 
*‘Les Croisades” that denotes 
an inexhaustible play of fancy. 
The famous chapter, ‘Des 
Femmes dans les Croisades,” is 
illustrated by a graceful drawing 
of captive European ladies, in 
attire to which that of the present 
day has somewhat closely returned. 
Anxious-eyed women, in tall 
Norman caps, look down from the 
canopied perron of some Gothic 
French town on the host of 
children bound on that most 
frantic of all these wild expeditions 
—the Child’s Crusade. The plate 
in which the ladies and chil- 
dren of the chiteau hang on 
the winding stone staircase, to 
listen to the recitals of ‘‘ Le 
vétéran,” seated in the porch, is a 
charming scene, transplanted from 
the 12th to the 19th century. The 
late called ‘‘Troubadourschantant 
“ gloires de la Croisade,” might 
illustrate the ‘ Decamerone.” 
‘‘Saint Louis prisonnier” is per- 
haps the most highly imaginative 
design in the whole series, con- 
trasting with the purely human 
interest of the next plate, ‘“‘Arrivée 
au Caire des Prisonniers de 
Minieh,’’ where the downcast but 
undespairing veterans, and the 
shouting and tossing crowd of 
spectators are set in a rich frame- 
work of Mauresque architecture. 
Nothing can more shew men how 
thoroughly the France of to-day 
has broken with the historic past, 
than the modern neglect of that 
heraldic lore of which ancient 
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France was so full. The ‘“‘Armoires 
dela SalledesCroisades”’ (published 
at Paris in 1842) contains some 
delineations which are perfectly 
detestable, from an heraldic point 
of view; besides repeated attri- 
butions of the same arms to 
different families. It must have 
been owing to some misguidance 
of this kind that M. Doré has 
given to Saint Louis, in the 
plate ‘‘Saint Louis arrive devant 
Damietta,” a shield which would 
have belonged to the Sire d’Albret; 
and that in the spirited scene of 
the battle of Arsar, Richard Coeur 
de Lion should be made to bear, 
instead of the two lions borne by 
the Dukes of Normandy and Kings 
of England down to the time of 
Henry II., a reversed lion, which 
is the badge of the Duchy of 
Juliers. A single lion also appears 
on the binding, as apparently in- 
tended to represent the arms of 
England. These are small mat- 
ters to most people; but they are 
not unimportant in a work that 
treats of, if not the cradle, yet one 
of the earliest recorded schools, of 
the hieroglyphic language of 
heraldry. 

The plates called the ‘‘ Hospi- 
tality of the Barbarians towards 
the Pilgrims,” and the ‘‘ Arming 
of the Hungarians,” are instances 
of the charm which waits on the 
pencil of M. Doré when he chooses 
to use it with a touch as minute 
and delicate as that of George 
Cruikshank, although at the same 
time with a depth of colour which 
our veteran artist has not attained. 
The desolation in the scene called 
‘Les Devanciers,” and the circum- 
stantial horrors of thefuneralsafter 
the battle of Dorylée, give very 
graphic pictures of what may be 
looked for in many a Bulgarian 
valley some short time hence—the 
terror of artillery having been 
added to all the deathly enginery 
of the Crusaders. The splendid 
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volumes have an unusual interest 
at the present moment. 


Serious Letters to Serious Friends. 
By the Countess of Caithness. 
London: Triibner and Co. 1877. 

Although this yolume contains 
many ideas which would startle 
orthodox readers, yet there is also 
so much that is eminently sug- 
gestive in the broad and hopeful 
views of life that it advances, 
that even those who would not 
agree with its more distinct dogmas 
might reap some pleasure and 
benefit from its spirit. The author 
has thought earnestly for herself 
upon the grandest problems which 
our intelligence can reach. The 
anomalies of this present existence 
have led her to look for a wider 
light by which to interpret them ; 
and instead of keeping her inquir- 
ing vision within the limits of 
every-day life, she has turned it 
upon the dim depths of the 
universe in the endeavour to detect 
therein something of the long 
sweep of the Divine laws. There 
must always be minds that will 
find delight in inquiries such as 
these, notwithstanding that they 
will be regarded by their more 
easily satisfied neighbours as 
rash and over-curious. In their 
essays to discover the lands that 
lie beyond the waters of time, 
they are ever supported, as was 
Columbus in his search for 
America, by an unconquerable 
conviction of their reality. Those 
who have not time or inclination 
for this species of research and 
een may do well to expand 
their minds by consideration 
of the conclusions of those who 
have ventured to cross these most 
difficult waters. And although 
most will be inclined to ery 
‘‘ Breakers ahead” when they face 
some of the theories propounded 
by the Countess of Caithness in 
‘ Serious Letters,” yet her con- 
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clusions with regard to the life 
which most immediately concerns 
us, that of this planet, are so 
orderly, and her spirit is so deeply 
religious, that it is possible to 
follow and only differ from her 
in @ measure. 

Although it is impracticable 
within the narrow limits of a 
literary notice to deal with the 
subjects which are discoursed upon 
in these letters, yet we may draw 
attention to one or two points of 
interest. For instance, Lady Caith- 
ness thus refers to the word 
‘‘ at-one-ment,”’ which is so gene- 
rally, though not always, narrowed 
in its meaning :— 


‘The great thing after which w® 
should strive is this oneness with the 
Father, and when we have attained to 
it, then are we truly the sons of God 
and in heaven, even while outwardly 
dwelling on this discordant earth ; 
indeed it is only discordant and in- 
harmonious because it is not at one 
with God. Although Jesus came nearly 
two thousand years ago to reconcile it 
to God and to make the revelation of 
this AT-ONE-MENT, yet it is still in 
opposition, so true it is that the 
natural man is at enmity with God.” 


In speaking of the doctrine of 
the Fall, she says :— 


**T would rather then believe that 
we were originally destined te have 
lived as pure Fluidic spirits, in a far 
happier sphere than this purgatorial 
earth, haviug been created ‘a little 
lower than the angels,’ to whose 
degree, and still higher degrees, we 
should have attained, by patient and 
confiding perseverance in well doing 
in the heavenly path set before us, 
and that we never need to have come 
to a material earth, or to have been 
clothed in the skins of beasts, i.e., in 
these material bodies of flesh, which 
so limit our innate soaring capacities 
and aspirations. I believe that owr 
own rebellion, in the spiritual’ state, 
caused us to fall away ‘From the 
heaven that was about us in owr in- 
fancy,’ and that we have each indi- 
vidually fallen exactly into owr own 
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place—-not any one else’s place—but 
our own particular place, the one 
exactly adapted to our particular 
state, or quality. And that we have 
been born on to a material earth, not 
as a punishment due to our dis- 
obedience, but as a natural magnetic 
consequence of our own material pro- 
pensities, which have caused us to 
turn away from our higher, and seek 
to satisfy our lower nature, on a 
material plane—a literal feeding on 
the husks left by the swine or lower 
animals—for whom the material food 
was provided. 


We thus believe that we of the 
human race on this earth are fallen 
creatures, not because we have in- 
herited the curse pronounced upon a 
distant progenitor, called ‘the first 
Adam,’ but because we are each the 
fathers of our own faults, conse- 
quently each our own Adam, and 
may therefore have to expiate them 
until ‘ the third and fourth generation,’ 
or over and over again, and until we 
are able to perceive that they alone 
separate us from our heavenly Father, 
and we feel impelled by the earnest 
desire to arise and go to our Favher 
and say, ‘Father, we have sinned 
against heaven and before thee, and are 
no longer worthy to be called thy 
children ;’ when we shall be received 
back again into the heavenly habi- 
tations, and shall again be ‘the 
children of God, being the children 
of the resurrection.’ For we are told 
that our ‘ Father runneth to meet us, 
even when he seeth us a great way 
off.’ 

But in the meantime, and until we 
truly repent and seek His forgiveness, 
we are no longer worthy to be called 
His children, on account of our dis- 
obedience and voluntary ‘ jowrney into 
a fur country,’ and ‘wntil we come to 
ourselves,’ and are able to see the folly 
of our ways, we are but seeking to 
feed ourselves on the food provided 
for the lower animals (a degree of 
spirit element at a less advanced stage 
of development), and which although 
sufficient for their necessities and sus- 
tenance, can furnish us but with 
‘husks,’ as compared to the more 
spiritual nutriment we were destined 
to have partaken of in our Father’s 
house ; we are literally indulging in 
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swinish tastes and feeding 
swinish food.” 


This will perhaps be sufficient 
to shew our author’s style and 
quality of thought. 

A story is told by Lady Caithness 
of a little boy of hers who passed 
away many years ago before the 
age of five; a story of so mar- 
vellous a nature that we cannot 
but reproduceit. A child enjoying 
good health, he was wont to make 
rhymes ; and this mystic prophetic 
morsel is one of them :— 


upon 


Early in spring I got anew wing, 
Covered with silver and gold, 
It helped me to fly, up to the sky, 
And thus is my history told. 


Verily the strangest autobiography 
we have met with. 


Recollections of the Irish Church. 
By Richard Sinclair Brooke, D.D. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1877. 

This is an interesting volume, 
neither composed of ecclesiastical 
statistics, nor disguised sermons, 
but given rather to pleasant classic 
gossip about eminent divines, seen 
mostly not as priests, but as men. 
The recollections are rather of the 
shining lights of the Irish Church 
than of the Church itself, and are, 
perhaps, the more readable on 
that account. Dr. Brooke is one 
of those septuagenarians who, 
having fought their fight, pass 
into a serene atmosphere of lov- 
able old age, full of sparkling 
memories, and not untouched with 
humour. He was for many years 
incumbent of the Mariners’ Church 
at Kingstown, and afterwards the 
holder of a rectory in England. 
Near five-and-twenty years ago he 
was publishing poems, and the 
brightness of a genial style is in 
his writing still. We will deny 
ourselves the pleasure of repro- 
ducing any of Dr. Brooke’s wide 
experiences or lively and pertinent 
anecdotes; for what is learned 





and witty will make its way with- 
out help of ours. We will, how- 
ever, make an extract from his 
book which may perhaps interest 
some of the old friends of this 
magazine :— 


**In Curry’s shop was also born, 
cradled, and nursed, The Dublin 
University Magazine. Its first editor 
was Anthony Poplar, alias the Rev. 
Charles Stuart Stanford. Some of 
its succeeding managers—for it had 
many nurses—were, I am told, lsaac 
Butt, succeeded by Charles Lever 
the novelist; Percy Boyd; James 
McGlashan, the publisher, who edited 
it for some time with much judgment ; 
Cheyne Brady, a nephew of Lord 
Chancellor Brady; then Joseph 
Sheridan Lefanu, the novelist ; after 
which, on my going to live in England, 
L lost sight of the good vessel itself, 
and of course of the skippers who 
held its helm. Vet I hear on all sides 
it is doing admirably, and selling well. 

Some of the original contributors 
were as follows:—Digby Pilot Starkey,. 
who wrote under the name of 
‘Advena’; John Francis Waller, 
facile princeps iu prose or poetry ; 
Joseph Sheridan Lefanu, now curd- 
ling our blood with the horrors of 
‘The Watcher,’ and now delighting 
us with the fun and humour of ‘James 
Sullivan in the Great Snow,’ the 
most inimitable Irish tale in the wide 
world. Then there was Lover, song- 
ster, raconteur and humorist; Dr. 
Anster, the translator of Goethe’s 
Faust ; Rev. James Wills ; Professor 
Hamilton. the astronomer; William 
Carleton, author of Traits and Stories 
of Irish Life; Dr. Maginn of Cork, a 
sparkling gem of talent, some time 
editor of Fraser’s Magazine; Dr. 
William Stokes, Dublin’s great 
physician ; Rev. William Alexander, 
now Bishop of Derry, and his gifted 
lady; Frederick Mant, R.N.; Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald, Mr. Horace Towns- 
hend, Miss Nina Cole, Mortimer 
Collins, Dr. Henry Maunsell, Miss 
Broughton. Mr. Stopford Brooke (my 
eldesi son), contributed reviews, 
essays, aud a few lyrics; and Sir 
Emerson Tennant ‘Ceylon and the 
Cingalese ;’ the Rev. William West, 
late Rector of Delgany, ‘ Oriental 
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Travels ;’ the Rev. George Brittaine, 
“Tales of Irish Life ;’ Percy Boyd, 
sundry papers on the ‘German 
Burschen;’ Mr. G. P. James, the 
prolific English novelist, Tales ; 
Clarence Mangan, poet and linguist, 
was the author of the ‘ Anthologia Ger- 
manica and Hibernica,’ a protracted 
chain of masterly translations. Some 
wild, opium-eating genius, from the 
‘NortheCountrie,’ and Belfast, sent in 
pepers peppered all through with mad 
eccentric talent, under the name of 
*Coul Goppagh’; Mr. Calcraft gave 
us interesting and exhaustive memoirs 
of the ‘Theatre and its Children ;’ 
then Charles Lever published novel 
after novel in extenso in the magazine ; 
Mr. Jukes many scientific papers ; the 
Rev. John Heard, of London, con- 
tributed some admirable essays. The 
late Sir William Wilde was a writer 
for The University, along with two 
great Irishmen, Dr. Petrie, whose 
*Round Towers’ are widely known ; 
and Dr. Samuel Ferguson, the author 
of ‘The Forging of the Anchor,’ a 
rare poem for merit, beauty, and 
power, and likewise the narrator in 
the pages of the magazine of ‘The 
Hibernian Nights’ Entertainments,’ 
in which Mr. Ferguson himself, an 
Irish scholar, exhibits all through the 
genuine spirit and favour of Celticism 
in a peculiar degree. 

A large number of the fullest and 
soberest articles—religious and poli- 
tical—were written from time to 
time for the magazine by the 
O'Sullivan brothers, both converts 
from Romanism. Sam, as a writer, 
was a little prosy, but accurate and 
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emphatic. Murtagh, or Mortimer, the 
younger brother, was a brilliant 
creature, and a great orator on plat- 
form or in pulpit, besides an accom- 
plished littératewr. When a young 
man he contributed to the magazine 
rather a striking novel, The Nevilles 
of Garretstown, in which he describes 
with power, how society in Ireland 
in every rank, was crippled and de- 
pressed before the abolition of the 
infamous Penal Laws. Professor Butt 
also is said to have been guilty of a 
like enormity in his juvenile days, 
namely, writing a novel!—it was 
entitled The Gap of Barnesmore,* 
but in this I may possibly be in error. 
At that time Mr. Butt was a Con- 
servative, and so eloquent in the cause, 
that O’Connell, who dreaded the shock 
of his encounter in the oratorical lists, 
spoke of him with a coarse pun upon 
his name as ‘that ferocious Bell- 
wether Butt.’ 

I think I have given an accurate list 
of the contributors to the Dublin 
Oniversity Magazine, as far as I know 
of them. Doubtless many eminent 
names have been omitted, simply 
through ignorance, and not from any 
want of attention or respect on my 
part ; and one more humble name I 
may append to the catalogue of con- 
tributors—it is that of him who writes 
these lines.” 


It would be pleasant to hear 
again the voices of some of these 
old contributors; but most of 
them, with the Irish Church, are 
now of the “ disestablished ”’ past. 


* Barnesmore is a wild defile through the Donegal mountains, in the neighbourhood 


Mr. Butt’s father, 


of the parish} held b 
istory of England, 


written most of his 


In this defile Mons. Rapin is said to have 





